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CHRISTOPHER ON COLONSAY. 


\\ ) oV ere SECOND. 


Tue sharp quadruplications of 
Colonsay’s incomparable hoofs tool- 
ing along the crown of the road, 
clattered from the cliffs among the 
echoes of the pattareroe, while the 
Shuffler, studious of the turf, pitched 
out in high style, noiseless as a deer 
on the heather—and thus neck and 
neck at the rate of sixteen miles an 
hour, we wheeled round Lowood 
Bay, leaving behind us the Regatta 
like a dream. Yet fragments of the 
vision seemed to float on along with 
us, lustrous at intervals through 
openings among the trees, and with 
our pride of horsemanship was 
blended a sense of beauty in the 
fleet ng groves. Fields with pastu- 
ring and ruminating cattle seemed 
swimming away southward, and idle 
horses neighed to us over hedges, 
and in an instant were gone. We 
saw Sammy by our side as if we 
saw him not; for our eyes—with 
our whole heart, soul, and mind 
concentrated in the dilated orbs— 
were now fixed between those long 
ears, laid back like those of a hare 
before greyhounds up a hill, and we 
became a Trot. Oh! that the uni- 
verse could have beheld us! Such 
was the vainglorious wish of one 
then imagining himself more than 
immortal—when, without one pre- 
paratory motion indicative of his 

urpose, off at right angles flew Co- 
onsay, in ultra-gallop up the formi- 
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dable avenue to Dove’s Nest, ra 
a jaunting-car— full of parasolle 
people—on their way down to the 
low country—and then quiet on the 
flat before that domicile as an expi- 
red cg ay ger he stood 
smelling the turf, but not ing— 
licking the moist herbage with his 
foot-long tongue! Our presence of 
mind and decision of character had 
even in those days become prover="* 
bial, and we ordered a wonderin 
lad, who came to the barn-door wi 
his strawy hair on end, instantly to 
bring a pail of meal and water. We 
sympathized with our noble steed— 
for we knew by experience how in- 
tolerable is extreme thirst. Up to 
his eyes in the pail, what power of 
suction he displayed! The mealy 
surface of the delicious draught de- 
scended in rapid ebb; and then up- 
setting the tub—for it was a tub— 
playfully with his snorting nose—he 
ut about quick as the Liverpoolian 
herself on the liquid element—and 
down that almost perpendicular ap- 
proach—or rather reproach to the 
vanished House—he re-flew—as 
if the devil had been chasing him 
—which perhaps he was—and 
we heard and felt by the crashing 
that we were now driving our way 
through a wood. Facilis descen- 
sus Averni! we inly breathed. For 
missing that sharpest of all turns, he 
had forsaken the avenue, and, de- 
A 
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mented, was taking a short cut to the 
high-road. But though a short cut, 
it was a severe one; for we knew 
the ground well, having traversed it 
often in the season of woodcocks, 
and to effect a footing on the turn- 
pike, it was necessary to leap over 
an old lime-kiln, from the level 
thereof, somewhere about twenty 
feet high! Colonsay knew nothing 
of the danger, till he was within a 
few yards of the brink, and had his 
heart failed him, we should have 
been mummies. But with a suppress- 
ed shriek he took it—while a Quaker 
with his wife and family from Ken- 
dal, in a one-horse gig, beheld over- 
head in the air a Flying Dragon. Oh! 
the stun! The soles of our feet felt 
driven up into the crown of our 
head, while we saw nothing but re- 
peated flashes of lightning—and then 
what mortal sickness! Staggering 
and shivering like a new-dropt foal 
was poor Colonsay now—hardly able 
to sustain our weight—and our be- 
lief is that both of us must have 
swooned. On recovering some of 
our senses, sorely perplexed were 
we to make out the meaning of that 
enormous brim — that measureless 
breadth of beaver that seemed to 
canopy us like a dingy sky. Slowly 
it grew into the hat—head—and 
face of the most benevolent of 
brethren—for Isaac Braithwaite was 
~ fanning us with his George Fox, and 
his two lovely daughters, calm in 
their compassion—demure even in 
their despair—were standing beside 
him—while Agatha, sweetest sister 
of charity, was upholding in her lily 
hand a horn-cup of cordial, which, 
soon as it touched our lips, diffused 
through our being a restoration that 
reached the very core of our heart. 
“Friend Christopher, thou art pale! 
how feelest thou ?” said a sweet low 


voice. “ Not paler than thy hand, 
thou ministering ~ ot o smile 
met our reply—and verily it was 


a vain one—for her ear was un- 
acquainted with compliments, and 
familiar at all times with the lan- 
guage and the tones of truth. No 
questions were asked whence we 
came, though to them it must have 
been a mystery, nor why in such 

; but on our faintly murmur- 
ing that we were engaged in a trot- 
ting match, the family looked at one 
another, and we understood the pi- 
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teous expression of their eyes. “I 
fear thou art feverish, Christopher, 
and thou hadst better take thy place 
in our vehicle,” said Isaac; but®ur 


recovery had been almost as as 
our decline and fall—we were ten- 
scious of the return of the roses to 
our cheeks—Colonsay was again 
firm on his feet—and we promised 
to join our friends at some refresh- 
ment in the inn at Grassmere. Our 
hat had been left on some tree in the 
wood, and the cloudless sun, now 
advanced in heaven, smote our ach- 
ing temples. The family pitied our 
plight, and Isaac, the good Samari- 
tan, without a a word, put his 
beaver on our head ; and at that mo- 
ment, Colonsay, fresh as a two-year- 
old, shot forwards, casting up a not 
unamused eye on his master, meta- 
morphosed into a Broadbrim, and 
presenting the appearance of an at 
once venerable and dashing Quaker. 
No symptom of Shuffler—but ga- 
thering the shore, lo, the Barge ! We 
were now racing the Nit Timzo— 
“ with all her crew complete.” How 
beautifully regular to time the level 
flashes of the magnificent Ten-oar- 
ed! Billy—star of steersmen—lying 
in the stern-sheets—and at every long 
pull, strong pull, and pull altogether, 
ending forwards, and retracting his 
body—to give “ Old Nell” an im- 
pulse ; but the Green Girl of Winder- 
mere heeded it not, and beautifully 
bore along with her all her shadowy 
pomp» —t the bays, and 
indling up with her far-felt beauty 
all the broad bosom of the lake. There . 
sat the Stewartsons, and the Robin- 
sons, and the Dixons, and the Longs, 
a strong and skilful brotherhood, that 
would have pulled victoriously 
inst any admiral’s gig in the sar- 
vice—had the race been even three 
leagues out and in, with a stormy 
sea. But now all was calm as bright 
—and soon subsided the troubled 
beauty in her wake—leaving no vi- 
sible pathway on the diamond deep. 
From her stern towered a living 
Thistle—for Westmoreland in those 
days was part of Scotland—and 
“NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSET” was 
the sentiment peacefully breathed 
from every prickly flower resplen- 
dent on a Plant, that in its stateliness 
deserved to be called a Tree. 
But what crowd of cattle is this? 
A drove of kyloes! If you try. to 
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count them, it must be not by scores, 
but hundreds. Their lowing an- 
nounces their country—and even 
from such lips how pleasant to our 
ears the Scottish accent! They are 
all Highlanders—every mother’s son 
of them—and are rowting Gaelic. 
Black the — of the living mass, 
spotted and interlaced with brown— 
and what a forest of horns! We 
thought for a moment of a thousand 
red-deer once seen by us suddenly 
at sunrise rousing themselves among 
the shadows of Ben-y-gloe! A ma- 
jority of the kyloes were standing— 
but a more than respectable—a for- 
midable minority were lying on the 
road—and from their imperturbable 
countenances it was manifest that 
the farthest idea in this world from 
their minds was that of rising up— 
many chewing the cud. Like Wel- 
lington in the centre of a solid square 
at Waterloo—though that coming 
event had not then cast its shadow 
before—sat Sammy Sitwell on Shuf- 
fler. It was impossible that he could 
have wedged himself into the posi- 
tion he now occupied—and we saw 
that he had been gradually surround- 
ed—till he now shone conspicuous 
as the Generalissimo of the Drove. 

“Got pless your honour—Got 
pless your Grace,” ejaculated three 
stalwart Celts, brown on the face as 
gipsies, but with bold blue eyes, 
suddenly illumined with the poetry 
and the patriotism of the heather 
hills; and who were they but Angus 
of Glen-Etive and his twins! Last 
time we shook hands with them, 
*twas on the bridge—a single tree— 
a pine—across that chasm, up whose 
cataract the salmon, like a bent bow, 
essays to leap in vain, though fresh 
from Connal’s roaring eddies, and 
strong with the spirit of the sea. 
* A ponny loch, your honour—a 
ponny loch—but what’s it tae the 

etive, your honour—and what's 
thae hillocks tae the Black Mount, 
your honour? But you'll no refuse 
tastin’ a drap o’ the unchristened cretur 
—sma’ still—oh, but yon’s a prime 
worm!” And unbuckling a secret 
belt round his waist, he handed it up 
to us; nor Were we slow to apply the 
‘the serpent to that of the 
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“And al did say, Beware! Beware! 
“HAs flashing eyes, his floating hair ! 
Weave a circle round him thrice, 


And close your eyes with holy dread ; 
For he on honey-dew hath fed, 
And drank the milk of Paradise.” 


Meanwhile the plot began te 
thicken, for our friends in the gig 
came up, and likewise two post- 
shays with lakers from Bowness. 
Multitudes of people, of all ages and 
sexes, were, of course, fast congre- 
gating ; and on the other side of Wa- 
terhead turnpike gate, there were 
various arrivals of equipages—fo- 
reign and domestic—all at a stand- 
still. Some dispute having arisen, 
the tollman had shut the gate, so al- 
most every oe: kind of im- 
pediment was placed in the way of 
the match. After an exchange of 
mulls and spleuchans, we communi- 
cated to our countrymen the situa- 
tion of affairs, and gave them a 
slight sketch of the character 
of Colonsay, including his birth and 
parentage—on which they offered to 
back us against “ the Merry-Andrew 
in the middle” a score of kyloes to 
a calf. Angus whispering into our 
ear to follow him, and Donald and 
Hamish taking their stations like 
henchmen, one at each side of Colon- 
say, they all three began belabouring 
with their rungs the hurdies of the 
kyloes, till they opened out a Jane 
for us to advance, as at an Ovation. 
Sam’s situation became more dan- 
gerous and desperate than ever from 
the pressure of the bestial—and a 
couple of the most diminutive ha- 
ving got below Shuffier’s belly, 
hoisted her up, so that she must 
have appeared to the spectators in 
the galleries to be ey 8 ng to 
scramble her way over the heads of 
the population in the pit. But_the 
gate, you will remember, was shut, 
and the old soldier was inexorable. 
A nondeseript vehicle, drawn ‘by 
four asses, had resisted tollage, and 
Wooden-leg swore they might re- 
main there till sunset. Seeing all 
argument was lost upon a man with 
a single idea, we gave a hint to Ned 
Hurd, who made a pair of clean 
heels to and from Mr Jackson’s of 
Waterhead, bringing with him a blind 
sieve of oats. Cautioning Ned to 
keep at a safe distance, we directed 
the attention of Colonsay to the 
feed; and then, backing him to the 

n 


rough edge of kyloes, we 






him with our knee, and rei 
charged the Pike. He cl “Ht 
as clean as if he had been in shafts! 
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The ee of a whole park of ar- 
tillery would have been a pig’s- 
whisper to the human roar that then 
rent the sky. 

We are at all times loath to indulge 
in self-laudation; yet we feel that 
we shall be pardoned for saying that 
there are few men who, had they 
been in our situation, would not have 
trotted onwards without wasting a 
thought on Sam. But we were of a 
nobler nature. Inextricably en- 
tangled among the kyloes he had 
not now a chance. It was clear to 
the most prejudiced observer that 
we had the race in our own hand. 
But with a magnanimity deserving 
this record, we turned about on the 
saddle and madeaspeech. Its main 
ype was a proposal to allow 

im ten minutes for extrication from 
his present entanglement—and we 
concluded with an offer, that thence- 
forth the parties were to make their 
way at their own pleasure to Grass- 
mere—without regard to any gene- 
ral or particular road—so that we 
* kept to the trot. Nay, we proposed 
that on all occasions when either or 
both of us might chance to be going 
in a direction unequivocally devious 
from the turnpike-road, either or 
both might gallop. Sam said it was 
all fair—and so it was—for though 
the Shuffler was the faster gallopper 
of the two—having been a plate 
mare—Colonsay knew the country 
better—and we had never known 
him in his wildest vagaries get him- 
self into a cul-de-sac. 

All this while we had utterly for- 

tten what was on our head. Nor 
should we have remembered it now, 
had not a bright lady fiung a kiss to 
us from her palm out of a carriage 
window, when with a bow, uncover- 
ing “ our grey discrowned head,” 
we beheld in our right hand the ex- 
traordinary concern to which at the 
moment we were unable to give a 
name, and had but a dim apprehen- 
sion of its nature and office. The 
truth, however, soon dawned upon 
us, and we delivered it to Angus, 
who did not venture to form any 
conjecture respecting its material 
or functions, with a request that 
he would transmit it to the le- 

itimate owner in the gig—which he 

d with the assistance of the Twins, 
and to the astonishment of the whole 
drove. We then bound round our 
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temples a pink silk handkerchief, 
half day and half night cap, with the 
fringe nattily coming to a point be- 
tween our shoulders—and looked— 
so said Ned Hurd—prepared for 
mischief. Though much drops out 
between the cup and the lip, it was 
not so now with Colonsay. The 
meal and water at Dove’s Nest, in 
quenching his thirst had excited his 
hunger—and Ned, taking the bit out 
of his mouth, presented him the sieve 
full of seed-oats, beautiful as eggs in 
an ant-hill. Not to seem singular, 
we too lunched ; for we never leave 
home without a newspaper of ham 
sandwiches, and the “ mountain- 
dew” had “ wauken’d that sleeping 
dowg,” our dormant appetite. 

Seldom have we enjoyed ten mi- 
nutes of more delightful repose. 
* The innocent brightness of the 
new-born Day” was growing into 
splendid Forenoonhood—with arich- 
er array both of lights and shadows. 
The eye did not miss the dewdrops, 
so bright had they left the green 
earth on their evanishing to heaven. 
“ Our heart rejoiced in Nature’s 
joy”—and as for Windermere, she 
would not have changed places with 
the sky. Nor had she any need to 
do so; for she and the sky now 
seemed one—and the two, blended 
together, forgot their own identity in 
a common world of clouds. Not 
clouds of vapour, but clouds of light! 
Alike celestial the purity of the ra- 
diant whiteness and of the lugid 
azure, attempered to perfect har- 
mony as by an angel’s breath! 

And did Imagination so prevail 
over the senses, that we saw nothing 
else there among air and water, 
trees and clouds, but the imagery of 
her own creations ? Now and then 
a visionary minute was indeed whol- 
ly a dream. But gleamings came 
between of fair realities before our 
outward eyes, for Windermere now 
bore on her bosom a hundred sail. 
It seemed as if a Flight of Swans had 
dropped upon the lake, and after 
their aérial voyage were wantoning 
in the still purer element, that wooed 
their now folded and their now. ex- 
panded wings. Nor when they were 
seen to be what they were—not 
swans, but barks—were they. in that 
disenchantment less beautiful; for 
they still seemed instinct with. spi- 
rit—to obey no will but their own— 
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to enjoy each other’s joy—meeting 
and parting to give salutes and fare- 
wells—in their loveliness to be ca- 
pable of love—to admire their own 
motions, as by a sense of the grace 
accompanying them all—to feel the 
charm of the shifting scene they kept 
in perpetual animation, and to be in- 
spired by the poetry of the many- 
figured evolutions performed as by 
magic at the bidding of a breeze or 
a breath ! 

See! the wide lake is like two 
lakes separated by a line of light! 
Beyond the line is the blue region 
of the zephyrs, whitened by little 
breakers—and as the Fleet, with all 
canvass set, is beating up to wind- 
ward, the air is streamered with 
flags. Between the line and the 
shore ’tis a perfect mirror~and be- 
calmed there the sail-boat seems at 
anchor, and to envy skiff and canoe 
as they steal by and around her with 
twinkling oars. Yonder all the ani- 
mation of a waking world! There 
the repose of slumber! Here the 
rest of sleep! And now currents of 
air come creeping over the clear 
calm—and breathless spots appear 
upon the blue breeze till the prevail- 
ing character of each is impaired— 
the line of separation broken—and 
the two lakes—as fancy had chosen 
to see them—are recreating them- 
selves into one—til] all disorder sub- 
sides, and settles down into perfect 
harmony—and the gazer’s heart feels 
that of all the waters beneath the 
sun, assuredly, on such a day as this, 
the loveliest is Windermere ! 

The ten minutes—but two—had 
now expired, and a sudden thought 
struck us in connexion with the 
every-day world, which might turn 
to good account, viz. to purchase a 
score of kyloes, to be summer’d on 
Applethwaite common—a common 
then, apparently without stint or 
measure, open to the whole world. 
Wealways are our own stake-holder 
—so we forked out the blunt in the 
shape of five twenty-pound Bank of 
England notes (the rest in gold re- 
mained in our fob), and putting them 
into Angus’s hairy paw, told him to 
leave in the red-gated field near 
Orresthead kyloe-flesh of that value, 
as we had implicit confidence in his 
integrity and judgment. Angus 
whispered in our ear that we should 
be no losers by the bargain, for that 


he would so arrange matters that the 
gentleman in the blue-silk jacket did 
not lose his situation till well on in 
the afternoon. There Sammy sat 
like “ Impatience on a monument, 
scowling at grief.” Time having 
been called, we pulled Colonsay’s 
nose from the sieve, and hitting him 
on the rump a thwack- with the 
Crutch, away we went, amidst loud 
cheers, on anew career of discovery 
and adventure. 

Near the turnpike gate at Water- 
head, the tourist cannot have failed 
to observe that from the high-road a 
low road diverges along the lake- 
side, and is soon lgst to sight be- 
tween two comfortable houses with 
their appurtenances and a multitude 
of stone walls. For a hundred yards 
or thereabouts the two roads are 
separated by some _ unenclosed 
ground, of an irregular shape, on 
which there was then, and may be 
now, asaw-pit, and generally a quan- 
tity of planks set up to season or to 
be ready for shipment. Along this 
piece of common Colonsay now took 
his way, not having made up his mind 
which of the two roads he was to take 
—the upper road, leading direct 
to Ambleside,—or the lower road, 
leading, though not so direct, to 
Langdale. Now Ambleside lies be- 
tween Waterhead and Gragsmere— 
whereas Langdale-head is at least 
ten miles, as the bird flies, in an op- 
posite direction entirely; so you 
can easily conceive our anxiety re- 
specting his ultimate decision. For 
the first fifty yards our politician 
adhered to the juste millieu, and we 
became apprehensive, that if he 
proceeded on that course without 
turning either to the right or the 
extreme gauche, that he would carry 
us slap-bang into the saw-pit ; while, 
again, were he to apostatize to either 
one side or another, we saw not how 
we could escape running foul-of a 
pile of planks. Into the pit, which, 
though not bottomless, was deep, 
he seemed resolved to go—why, we 
could not conjecture—as it was not 
reasonable to suppose, that, imme« 
diately after lunching on oats, he 
could have any very urgent desire 
to dine on saw-dust. The pit was 
unoccupied ; for those top-sawyers, 
Mr Woodburn and his son, had gone 
to Grassmere fair—and so the 
Hartleys. It hada sloping approach 
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or entrance; and to our discomfi- 
ture, and we need hardly say to the 
astonishment of the people, Colon- 
say trotting in with us, horse and 
rider disappeared, as it were, into 
the bowels of the earth! There 
he stood as in a stall, snuffing in 
vain for rack or manger. On looking 
up, we saw many faces looking down, 
and we confess that we felt shame, 
which has been beautifully called 
“the sorrow of pride.” We were 
in a\sort of grave, and almost wished 
to be buried. It was too narrow to 
admit of his turning, and no power 
of persuasion could induce him to 
back out. We heard voices above sug- 
gesting the possibility of hoisting us 
up by ropes, but we were convinced 
that Colonsay would not suffer ropes 
to be passed for that purpose round 
his barre]. He would have spurned 
at such an indignity with all his 
hoofs. Besides, where was the 
tackle or machinery sufficiently 
Btrong to reinstate him on the sur- 
face? In this emergency, Billy left 
the Barge, and came to our assist- 
ance with his sage counsel. He re- 


membered hearing Jonathan Inman 
say, two years before, that he had 


‘seen Colonsay, who used to wander 
by ‘moonlight all over the country, 
atthe grey of dawn going into that 
‘self-same pit, and that his curiosity 
having been awakened, he, Jonathan, 
had looked down upon him, Colon- 
‘say, and observed him devouring a 
bundle of rye-grass and clover, which 
it is supposed some tinker had cut, 
and josited therein as a place of 
‘concealment, to be ready for use on 
next day’s encampment. The re- 
membrance of that feast had been 
‘awakened oe by the associ- 
ating principle of contiguity of place, 
aod thus did Billy philosophically 
explain the phenomenon. Oats had 
lost their allurement, for our Cob, 
like Louis the Fourteenth and his 
‘Father Confessor, could not stomach 
‘toujours perdrix; 80 a scythe was 
procured, and a sheaf did the busi- 
ness. To the delight of the multi- 
tude, he and we reappeared stern 
‘foremost, and as we saw Sammy still 
safe among the kyloes, we allowed 
our friend, who, though a great wit, 
had.along memory, to take his fresh 
forage at his leisure. There was'a 
tremendous row at the turnpike- 


‘gatéfor the foreigners in the ‘ass- 
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drawn nondescript had got out and 
shewn fight. The clamour had 
frightened the kyloes, who no longer 
preserved close order, and from the 
broken square, now canopied with a 
cloud of dust, issued the Shufler— 
Sam making strong play, and to 
avoid the crowd of carriages, down 
the low road. There was manifestly 
a strong struggle in Colonsay’s mind 
between the love of clover and the 
love of glory, but the latter high ac- 
tive principle prevailed over the low 
appetite—and off he clattered in his 
grandest style after the mare—this 
being perhaps, considered merely in 
a sporting light, the most interestin 
era of the match. The public anxi- 
ety was wound up to the intensest 
pitch—no odds could be got from the 
adherents of either party—and two to 
one were eagerly offered, that we 
reached Grassmere—five miles—be- 
fore one o’clock. It was now nine by 
the shadow on that unerring sun- 
dial, Loughrigg- Fell. 

We do not know that we are per- 
sonally acquainted with a more try- 
ing bit of road, for such a Cob as 
Colonsay, than that which, in days 
of yore, ran between Waterhead and 
Rothay bridge. We allude not to what 
are called the sharp turns, though 
the angles formed there by stone- 
walls were acute indeed, especially 
in the coping, sometimes consisting 
of slate that might have served for 
the shaver of a guillotine ; nor to the 
heaps of stones that used to accu- 
mulate mysteriously for inscrutable 
purposes by the sides of ditches, 
deep enough to be dangerous, with- 
out such supererogatory cairns, 
though it does seem a hard case to 
have your skull fractured before you 
are drowned ; nor yet to the gable- 
ends of man-houses, hog-houses, 
and barns, that suddenly faced the 
unsuspecting traveller, with a blank 
yet bold look, without door or win- 
dow, that said, or seemed to say, 
“ Thus far, and no farther, mayst 
thou go;”—but we are meditating 
now on the vast variety of field gates, 
most of them well-secured, we ac~ 
knowledge, but still many left open 
by stirk or laker, and giving glimpses 
of pasturage, at sight of which the 
most stoical steed, however apathe- 


‘tic to ordinary temptations, could 


not but be seized with an access 
of passion, hurrying him away into 
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headlong : induigence, to the obli- 
vion of all other mortal conceras— 
and especially are we meditating on 
one gate, appropriately called the 
Wishing-Gate, in a wall encircling a 
plain, in the centre of which that 
wonderful people, the Romans, 
had built a camp. Often had it 
been our lot to accompany aged 
antiquaries into that interesting 
plain, to assist their eyes to trace 
those invisible military remains; 
and on such occasions Colonsay 
employed himself in eating away 
the grass that now smiled on peace- 
ful mounds, which once, ’tis said, 
were warlike ramparts. As he had 
never one single time during his re- 
sidence in Westmoreland, gone by 
that gate without first going through 


or over it, how could we hope that. 


he would now so far deviate from his 
established practice, as to continue 
his career, without paying a visit 
to his favourite intrenchmente, 
haunted, though he knew it not, by 
the ghost of Julius Cesar ? 

How best to guard against that 
danger our mind was occupied in 
scheming, during the close contest 
on the difficult bit of road now 
sketched; and we could think of 
none better than “ the good old 
plan” of sticking close to the Shuf- 
fler’s offside at the approaching cri- 
sis, certain that if Colonsay did bolt 
—and here it was with him a general 
rule, admitting of no exceptions— 
he would carry the mare along with 
him into the Roman Camp. There 
was the Wishing-Gate, not twenty 
yards a-head of us—shut and pad- 
locked—and apparently repaired— 
or rather, as it seemed, speck-and- 
span new—though luckily there was 
nothing new about it but the paint. 
Up to this time we had had no op- 
portunity—except among the kyloes 
—to enter into conversation with 
Sam ; but now, to throw him off his 
guard, we became talkative—saying, 
as we laid ourselves alongside of 
him, “ Pray, Sitwell, what is your 
opinion of things in general?” But 
ere he could answer that simple 
query, crash—smash went the Wish- 
ing-Gate before asidelong charge of 
cavalry, and in full career, 


“ Shouldering our crutch, we shew’d how 
fields were won.” 


‘Old Hutton of Birmingham — 


though in his dotage he forgot to 
achive it in his etobe-whe sit- 
ting on a portable stool erected on 
an eminence — reconstructing the 
circumvallation. Providentially we 
saw him when within about three 
yards—and so did Colonsay, who 
took him so easily that we felt no 
change in the gallop, nor did the an- 
tiquary stir from his tripod, In such 
cases apologies are foolish, so in 
good time we removed any unplea- 
sant impression our conduct might 
have made on the good old man’s 
mind, by painting to him, in words 
brighter than oils, a picture of the 
Camp on the very day it was brought 
to a perfect finish—and a sketch of 
the review of the troops that took 
place that afternoon in the vale of 
Ambleside. “Here, my dear sir,” 
said we—“ here stood the Praetorian 
guard—there”—but at that moment 
we espied Sam on the Shuffler, ma- 
king for the ruins of the Wishing- 
Gate, and appealed with hand and 
heel to Colonsay, if he had the heart 
to leave his master in the lurch? 
Luckily the heads of a number of 
umpires and referees, were seen net 
far in the rear, bobbing above the 
enclosure-walls ; and the love of so- 
ciety, as strong in man as in horse, 
instigated him to join the cavalcade, 
which pulled up on our approach 
—and the match was resumed, if 

ossible with redoubled vigour. 

e could not but feel grateful to 
Colonsay, and resolved. not to baulk 
him of any other enjoyment, how- 
ever ill-timed it might at first t 
appear, which he might be promi 
himself at some subsequent season 
of the struggle. Allowances were to 
be made on both sides—we had our 
weaknesses and peculiarities too— 
one good turn deserves another—— 
and as he pitched out, we patted 
him on the neck as tenderly as a 
mother pats her child. 

We had not proceeded above a 
hundred yards, fast gathering the 
Shuffler, till we heard before us, be- 
hind us, and around us, loud eries 
of mysterious warning and alarm— 
and saw men in shirts waving their 
arms, with expressive but unintelli- 
gible gesticulations not a little ap- 
palling—yet mysterious terror is 
unquestionably one chief source of 
the sublime. “A blast! a blast!” 
and the truth Mashed upon us with 
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the explosion. Fragments of rock 
darkened the air, and came clatter- 
ing in all directions, curiously point- 
ed, of smoking flint. How the coping 
stones whizzed from the walls! To 
shivers flew part of a slate-fence 
within five yards of us, smitten by 
a forty-two pounder, that buried it- 
self in the dirt. Under a heavy fire 
let no man bob his head, duck down, 
or run away. We had learnt that 
lesson from much reading on war 
—and Colonsay had been taught 
it by instinct—so we carried on, 
and were soon out of range. But 
neither Sam nor the Shuffler could 
stand such a cannonade, and were 
off at the anonymous pace—across 
Rothay-bridge, and away to Clap- 

te—a circuitous way to Grass- 
mere, by which the most san 
spirit could hardly hope for ultimate 
success. And what if, in his imper- 
fect acquaintance with the country, 
he should get into Little Langdale, 
and so over Hard-knot and Wrynose 
into Eskdale, and then by Barnmoor 
Tarn into Wastdale-head. 

There are many much more beau- 
tiful bridges in Westmoreland than 
Rothay-bridge—we could mention a 
hundred—but than the Vale of Am- 
bleside, on which it stands, a much 
more beautiful vale—nay, one half 
as beautiful—is not in the known 
world. Wonderful how, without 
crowding, it can hold so many 
groves! Yet numerous as they are, 
they do not injure the effect of the 
noble single trees planted by the 
hand of nature, who has a fine eye 
for the picturesque, just where they 
should be, in the meadows kept 
by ee and inundation in pe- 
rennial verdure that would shame 
the emerald. The only fault, easily 
a that we could ever find 
with the Rothay herself, is, that she 
is too pellucid—for she often eludes 
the sight, not when hidden, as she 
sometimes is, in osiers, and willows, 
and alders, but when, in open sun- 
shine, singing her way to the Lake. 
Colonsay paused on the bridge, that 
we might admire our beloved pano- 
rama; and we requested one detach- 
ment to follow our antagonist, and 
the main body of umpires and re- 
ferees to proceed to Ambleside— 





for we wished for a while to be 
alone,. and feed on the prospect. 
Colonsay, left to himself, opened 
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the gate adjoining the ledge, and 
walked sedately along the pasture, 
as if the coolness were refreshing 
to his feet, after having so long 
and fast beaten the dusty road. That 
feeling was in itself both meat and 
drink ; and as. the flies were rather 
troublesome, he made for a nook 
overshadowed by a birk-tree, itself 
a bower—a weeping birch, as it is 
called—but it sheds no tears but 
tears of dew or rain-drop—and not 
in sadness but in joy—the joyful 
sense of its own beauty—lets fall its 
rich tresses, dishevelled you would 
say, were it not that they all hang 
orderly in the calm, and orderly 
wave in the wind—calm and wind 
alike delighting in their delicate 
grace and pensile elegance. The 
river was within a few yards of our 
stance—flowing, but scarcely seen to 
flow—so gently did the stoneless 
banks dip down to enclose the water 
in a circular pool, to which there ap- 
peared neither inlet nor outlet—a 
perfect picture of peace. It was 
enough to know that we were in the 
Vale of Ambleside; but our eyes 
saw nothing but the Naiad’s Palace. 
It grew too beautiful to be gazed on, 
and we looked up through the light 
foliage, that shewed the fleckered 
sky. There on a cleft bough wasa 
missel-thrush sitting on her nest, 
with her eyes fixed on ours—and we 
knew, from their fond and fearless 
expression, that her breast was on 
her callow young. “ May no cal- 
lant, cat, or ow], harry the happy and 
hopeful household!” Andshe seemed 
to smile in our face as if she knew 
the meaning of our words, and that 
we could keep a eecret. But at 
that moment we heard a doleful la- 
menting among the silvan rocks be- 
hind us—of two poor shilfas that 
had been robbed of their all. What 
passions are in the woods! 
Colonsay has fallen fast asleep. No 
doubt he is dreaming—for ’tis a false 
dictum that sound sleep is dreamless 
—and not till the senses are all shut 
up is the spirit wide-awake. He is 
now on his native isle. Friends he 
left dapple-grey come up to him 
milk-white. But why pursue such 
melancholy fancies? He recognises 
the green hills on which his unen- 
closed youth pastured—the moss- 
hags he used to overleap in his play 
=the snuffs with joy the unforgotten 
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scent of the kelp on the shore that 
he was wont sportively toscatter as he 
raced with his compeers on the yel- 
Jow sands—he dips his nose in the 
sea, and rejoicing to find it salt, feels 
as if foaled again. His mouth has 
never felt the bit, nor his back the 
saddle—and away he flies with flow- 
ing mane and tail, free as the osprey 
dashing into the deep. And now he 
sees the majestic figure of the Laird 
himself—and at his side Fingal, the 
deer-hound. His neighings startle 
the Nereids in their coral caves, and 
Neptune, rearing his hoary head 
above the green-rolling billows, ex- 
ults in the beauty of the breed of 
Colonsay—a high-descended strain 
—and half-designs to lure the ram- 
pant lion into the ebbing tide, that, 
yoked to Amphitrite’s car, he may 
draw the Ocean-Queen in van of that 
Annual Procession to the Isles of the 
Blest, where the setting sun smiles 
on the souls of the now peaceful 
Heroes! 

Such might have been Colonsay’s 
dream—if it were not, it was ours ; 
yet why should we have wandered 
so far from the Naiads’ Palace! Who 
gave it that name? Ourselves, in 
some visionary mood. But now those 
fancies forsook us—beautiful as they 
were—for, gazing into the mirror, we 
beheld such an Image! What but 
the image of ourselves and Colon- 
say standing upside down—in the 
air! For the water had disappeared, 
—yet undisturbed as our reality be- 
neath the living tree that had ceased 
to whisper. Though not unknown 
to us the science of optics, we were 
not prepared to see ourselves par- 
taking of the general inversion of 
inanimate nature! A slight surprise 
always accompanies for a moment 
such reflections; yet how perfectly 
reconciled do we become to the 
position of such shadowy worlds! 
There can be little doubt that in a 
few days we should love and admire 
the real world, just the same as we 
do now, were all the human race to 
walk along the earth on their heads, 
with their feet up to heaven! 

While thus delighting ourselves 
with contemplation of our down- 
ward double, we became aware 
that it was a pool we were looking 
into, by a trout like a fish balancin 
himself half-way between soil ‘al 
surface, with his head up the curs 


rent, and ever and anon waver- 
ing up till his back-fin was in air— 
manifestly on the feed. He saw 
neither us nor our shadow—intent 
on midges. ‘‘ Thy days are num- 
bered,” we inly said—and now we 
felt why ancient philosophers called 
Prudence the Queen of Virtues. Not 
one man in a million, in equipping 
himself for such a match, as was 
now on our part in quiet course of 
erformance, would have included 
in his personal paraphernalia line 
and angle, and all manner of artifi- 
cial flies. The beautiful birch-tree 
was rather in our way—yet that 
not much—and we were fearful of 
alarming the missel. But that fear 
was needless, for, knowing our inof- 
fensive character, she and her mate 
—we heard now by the fluttering 
and chirping—had been flying toand 
fro, feeding their gaping young, all 
the time of our dream. So we jointed 
our Walton, and annexed our gossa- 
mer, and throwing low, with no mo- 
tion but of our wrist, dropt a single 
blue midge on the now visible eddy, 
and let it circle away down within 
easy reach of the simple and unsus- 
pecting giant. What profundity of 
ee is implied in the doctrine, 
that the monarch of the flood lives 
on large flies! They cannot be too 
minute for the royal maw, provided 
he but knows that they are insects. 
A minnow again, in his impertinence 
and presumption, will open his 
mouth, of which, large as it is pro- 
portionally to his other members, he 
has miserably mistaken the dimen- 
sions—to swallow a dragon-fly as 
big as a bird. But soft! he has it. 
A jerk so slight that we must not 
call it a jerk—and we have hooked 
him inextricably by the tongue in 
among the teeth. No fear of our 
gut. Whew! there he goes—and the 
merry music of the reel reminds us 
of the goat-sucker’s song, as with 
mouth wide open, he sits at evening 
on a paling, sucking in the moths. 
Had you your choice, would you 
rather angle from atoo wakeful Cob, 
or from a Cob—like Colonsay—co- 
matose? Perhaps this question may 
remind you of another almost as nice 
—which we have heard mooted 
‘* Whether would you have your 
eyes torn out by pincers, or punched 
in by rule?” Our answer, after ma- 
ture deliberation, was, ‘‘ That we 
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should like to have one eye torn out 
by pincers, and the other punched in 
by rule.’ We have led—not 
without loss of temper—from very 
restless animals; yet ‘tis perhaps 
more trying te hook a first-class 
trout from a quadruped piunged in 
profoundest sleep. A third case is, 
that of your sleep-walker—but we 
shall not now discuss it, as its intro- 
duetion would render the question 
too complicate. Aslongas the hockee 
kept in the present pool, ’twas well 
that Colonsay heard no “ voice cry 
to all the house—Sleep no more— 
Colons doth murder sleep.” We 
found our advantage in his unup- 
braiding conscience. But as soon as 
his majesty set off to seek refuge in 
his distant dominions, we wished 
that Somnus had lashed Colonsay 
with a whip of scorpions. The fugi- 
tive king had it then all his own way, 
like a bull in a china-shop. Con- 
servatives as we have ever been, we 
felt that the power of the Crown had 

ed, was increasing, and ought 
to be diminished; but where lay the 
board of control? Had he reposed 
due confidence in the loyalty of the 
silent people of the provinces, and 
trusted to the strongholds remote 
from the capital, he might been at 
this day on the throne. But his 
heart misgave him—and he came back 
of his own accord to his own and 
the Naiads’ Palace. Even then he 
might have saved his life by taking 
the sulks. But he was, though of a 
fearful, of a fiery nature; he knew 
not when to make resistance and 
when to yield; and the consequence 
was, that in twenty minutes from the 
time his tongue first felt the barb, 
he turned up his yeliow side, and 
floated shorewards “ fat, and scant of 
breath.” Even then a wallop might 
have been his salvation; but he had 
not spirit to make one;—and Bobby 
Partridge—who had been in vain 
trying the worm—fortunately ma- 
king his appearance just at that mo- 
ment with his well-known dodging- 
step along the banks—he dipped in 
his landing-net, and brought the 
Brobdingnag into another element, 
all shining with stars and crosses 
and orders, like some great naval 
commander. His weight is uncer- 
tain—for he never was in any scales 
but his own; but when pressed well 
down into our creel, his snout and 


tail were visible—and we had to 
fasten the lid, not with peg, but 
twine. Yet was he not a grey trout, 
as our few descriptive touches have 
already shewn—but a true son of 
Winander—of the line of the mottled 
monarchs who have therein dispu- 
ted sovereignty with the long jawed 
race of Jacks for many thousand 
years. 

Just then Colonsay must have 
been experiencing in his sleep one of 
those not unsublime sensations that 
sometimes suddenly assail the slum- 
berer, falling over the edge of a pre- 
cipice, or off a weathercock on a 
spire. For springing several feet 
into the air, faster than any thought 
of ours he gave the side-spang, and 
had almost realized his dream. An- 
other hand-breadth, and he had top- 
pled into the Naiads’ Palace. Hurra! 
Sammy Sitwell—standing on the 
stirrups—and working like Tommy 
Lye—comes flashing round the edge 
of the wood, on his return from High 
Skelwith; Colonsay, having shaken 
off his somnolency, joins issue ; and 
once more the Match! the Match! 

We met on the bridge—and no- 
thing could be fairer than the junc- 
tion-start. But, alas! on beginning 
to make play, we made a discovery 
which, under any circumstances and 
on any horse, would have been un- 
fortunate, in our present predica- 
ment likely to prove fatal. Colon- 
say had a knack—a sleight of tongue 
—by which he could slip, ad libitum, 
almost any bit out of his mouth; and 
as we had forgotten to tighten the 
buckles, there hung the snaffle out- 
side his jaws; and with a bridle so 
adjusted, what could Castor himself 
have done? No more than Julius 
Cesar, who used, in his hot youth, to 
go, like the old one, without saddle, 
with his face to the horse’s tail, 
and his hands tied behind his back. 
However, we said nothing, and 
hasted to the crowd which we 
knew must be collected in Am- 
bleside—whither we were now go- 
ing like a couple of comets, How 
we rattled along Rottenrow! Ben- 
son’s smithy right opposite—and a 
crowd of carts! Sam grew white 
on the jow]asasheet. “Holdhard! 
pull up—or we shall be smashed” — 
we cried in no feigned alarm; he 
did so with a skill we could not but 
admire—and Colonsay, taking all 
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things into consideration, judged it 
advieable to follow the condaghe of 
the Shuffler—and thus no lives were 
sacrificed—nor was the old woman 
dangerously hurt, though her stall 
lost a leg, and there was a stramash 
among the gingerbread kings. 

The poor Shuffler mare, though 
retty fresh, was now discovered to 
e, nevertheless, in rather doleful 

dumps. Of her four shoes she had 
lost two, somewhere or other, up 
among the mountains, and the re- 
maining pair were held by a very 
precarious tenure. Mr Benson had 
a hind-leg on his hip in a jiffey—and 
then a fore-leg; the pincers did their 
duty ; and now all-fours were as 
free from iron as the day she first 
saw the light. But here again our 
m imity shone out in all its 
native lustre. We scorned to take 
advantage of a series of losses that 
might have befallen ourselves, and 
resolved to stay by Sitwell, who, 
as far as we had had an opportu- 
nity to observe, had hitherto con- 
ducted himself during the match 
with considerable candour, and ne- 
ver broken into a gallop on the direct 
line of operation. We had no right 
to object to each other’s by-play. 
We declare on our honour and con- 
science—and after thelapse of twenty 
years, more or less, our country will 
not be incredulous—that neither by 
voice nor look did we give Mr Benson 
any hint how to reshoe the Shuf- 
fler. True, we had long been good 
friends—wags calling him Vulcan 
and us Apollo—but with his style of 
shoeing we never interfered, though 
on this occasion the issue proved it 
to be worthy, not of our admiration 
only, but of our gratitude. 

And who should make their ap- 
pearance at the smithy-door, during 
the refit, but our dear friend, Green, 
the artist of the clouds, in company 
with Hills, the celebrated cattleist, 
and Havel, then at the head of the 
water-colourists—all three great ge- 
niuses—and as pleasant men, each 
in his own way, as ever leaned elbow 
on the social board. They had been 
out all morning with their portfolios 
—but now was the time for them 
to make themselves immortal—for 
what a subject for a grand historical 
Gomposition! No need for any 


sounding name—call it simply, the 
Smithy. Door, We bevessked the 
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main group, of which we were in- 
deed ourselves the centre, and all the 
subordinate and accessory break- 
ings-off but belongings-to it, to re- 
main just as they were at that mo- 
pone the we stood oe 
already composed by the Spirit 
the Scene. All the three omens 
youths had to do was to transfer it 
to paper. Nay—look at it almost 
from what point you willed, still 
"twas a picture! In perfect power 
operated there the principle of the 
pyramid! Green eyed the scene 
askance, es og his tripod near 
the door of Mr Brownrigg, the shoe- 
maker, so that to the right he might 
get in his favourite pines—among the 
oftiest in England—and to the left, 
as many of those old overhanging 
roofs and galleried gables as the 
power of perspective might steal 
from the ancient Ambleside, yet 
leave her rich as ever in all most 
beautiful to artist’s or poet’s eyes. 
He had to take Us in front, but we 
could well bear foreshortening ; and 
it has been generally thought that 
our face is finest in full view with- 
out shadow, and so would have felt 
even Rembrandt. Some children had 
epee group—oh ! how grace- 
ul still art thou, pure simple nature ! 
—and encouraged by the benign 
physiognomy of Colonsay, one of 
them was holding up to him a bunch 
of wild- flowers, which he kept mum- 
bling with his longlip, just to shew his 
sense of the fair creature’s kindness 
—and how ail their resy faces smiled 
ashe scented the moss-rose- buds, the 
earliest of the perfect year! Hills, 
in, studied the scene from the 
ock—a pleasant Inn—itself a jewel. 
Taken from that point too, we were 
still the central figure—but we exhi- 
bited a back-front—nor had we any 
reason to be ashamed of our shoul- 
ders, nor Colonsay of his rear—har- 
monious in their apt proportions. 
Shuffler and Sam, in their airy slim- 
ness, contrasted well with our 
strength columnar; and imagination 
peopled the void between the visi- 
ble extremes of horse with many 
an intermediate kind of that. most 
useful and ornamental of all animals. 
A few human figures, and a couple 
of curs, were hastily sketched. in— 
and ’twas wonderful what an effect 
was uced by the skilful intro- 
duction of a cuddy, pacing leisurely 
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by with his panniers, nor, in the 
midst of all the animation, so much 
as once lifting his eyes from the 

round. But where sat Havel? 

emoved some way down in front, 
just opposite pretty Miss Preston’s 
millinery-shop, whence the scene 
assumed the shape of a circle, and 
fancy had room to play with feeling, 
and imagination to expatiate among 
all possibilities of the picturesque, 
without losing sight of the main in- 
cidents and characters that gave an 
historical interest to the whole. Ne- 
ver was Havel more happy! There 
they hang—all the three sketches— 
and though cheerful the scene in it- 
self, and mirth and merriment on 
every countenance, it grows indis- 
tinct before our old eyes—not that 
they are always dim, but hope is 
not now so ready with her sunshine 
as memory with her tears. 

But the scene was sketched, and 
the Shuffler shoed—and the street, 
far as the eye could reach, cleared 
for the start. That was not very 
far—for the houses, as if desirous to 
see the fun, had stolen insensibly 
forwards, and the willow before poor 
Green’s door overhung the road more 
than usual, as it closed the vista. 
What carts might lie beyond we 
knew and cared not, only we hoped 
they might not be loaded with tim- 
ber. Yet hope, we felt, was strange- 
ly like fear—but “ off—off” was the 
cry—and the crowd could not con- 
tain their admiration at the style in 
which we rose in our stirrups! 
“ North forever!” “Sammy for a 
shilling!” ‘ Done, done, done!” 
But the shew of hands was in our 
favour ten to one; and had the times 
been at all political in those parts— 
which, thank heaven, they were not 
—we should have been carried for 
the county. 

Three wood-waggons loaded sky- 
high from Rydal Forest with oak! 
Coming down hill so as to occupy 
the whole area of the market-place 
—and we meeting them at a trot fast 
as any gallop! Far advanced be- 
yond them all was King Log threat- 
ening the firmament. olonsay 
“stooped his anointed head as low 
as death,” to avoid destruction—and 
with a single coup d’cil, seeing the 
impossibility of breaking even the 
weakest of the line, with mira- 
culous command over motion, con- 


verted the forward into the back- 
ward, and as if his tail had been his 
head, set off smithy-wards, overset- 
ting much of the crowd ; nor was it 
possible for us to restrain his impe- 
tuosity—for the harder we pulled, 
the greater acceleration he acquired 
—till he broke into such a gallop 
as will never be forgotten by those 
who had the good fortune to behold 
it till their dying day ! 

And were Sam and the Shuffler 
smashed to death by the live timber 
—for alive it was, or it never could 
have swung itself about in that way 
—or crushed beneath the wooden 
wheels of waggons, each worse than 
the car of Juggernaut? Not they. 
The mare had hunted with Meynel, 
and was a treasure at timber. The 
northernmost waggon near the Old 
Cross drooped its tail to within five 
feet of the ground, and Sam, who 
was as skilful as fearless, shoved 
her at it, at the critical moment just 
ere it.rose again, cleared it like 
winking, and disappeared ! 

In no long time Colonsay per- 
ceived that he was not going in his 
usual way, and returned to the 
charge. Now the waggons had been 
drawn up, so as to leave a lane for 
our transit, and we again made 
play. Our dangers, it was not un- 
reasonable to hope, might be mostly 
over; but we could not conceal 
from ourselves that we had many 
difficulties still to encounter—and 
one we saw even now was at hand. 
For some years we had made it a 
practice, more honoured in the ob- 
servance than the breach, never to 
pass the Salutation Inn, without sha- 
king hands, and taking a horn of ale 
with the worthy landlord, our friend 
Wilcock; and there he stood on the 
steps! With great presence of mind 
he ordered a band of haymakers to 
form a line, two deep, on the brow 
of the hill, the front rank kneeling, 
with rakes, like muskets with fixed 
bayonets, to receive and repel the 
expected charge. But Mrs Renny- 
son’s heart gave way—and Colon- 
say, availing himself of a weak point, 
broke through, and made good his 
customary position below the sign. 
Nan was ready with the ale—three 
horns—one for Mr North, one for 
her master, and one, larger than the 
largest size, for Colonsay, who took 
his malt as kindly as the best Chris- 
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tian that ever turned up a little fin- 
ger. Business being despatched, he 
gave his head a shake, as much as to 
say, “ Good-by,” and set off neigh- 
ing in pursuit of the Shuffler. 

We had now found out the pace 
that best suited such a contest—a 
steady long swinging trot—six feet 
or thereabouts at a stride—and 
we were only afraid we should 
too soon overtake Sam. That 
fear, however, we had reason to 
dismiss the moment it arose; for 
lo! on the crown of the hill—where 
the road turns off perpendicularly 
to Kirkstone—a jaunting-car, two 
gigs, a shandrydan, horsemen and 
horsewomen—all gaily bedecked 
with white ribands and stars on 
their breasts—a marriage-party— 
Tom Earle of Easdale and Rose Al- 
lardyce of Gold-rill-green—accom- 
panied with their cortege—about to 
be made one by Parson Crakelt in 
Ambleside Church ! 

Will the world believe us when 
we say that we had utterly forgotten 
our engagement formed a week be- 
fore—to officiate as Groom’s Man? 
But Fortuna favet fortibus—and there 
we were providentially at the very 
nick of time. To be sure, our dress 
was not just quite the thing—being 
better adapted for one match than 
the other; but Mr Earle would not 
hear of our proposal to exchange it, 
temporarily, for the apparel of one 
of his friends, who had to fill a sub- 
ordinate situation—so just as we 
were, except that we dowsed the 
pink cap, we accompanied the joy- 
ous assemblage to the Church. 

A nobler-looking pair never stood 
before the altar. Tom had thrown 
all the best men in the ring—and was 
certainly the most elegant wrestler 
ever seen in the North of England. 
Yet like all perfectly proportioned 
men, he shewed no signs of extraor- 
dinary strength, nay, seemed almost 
slender, though on Mount Ida he 
could have contended with Paris. A 
milder countenance or a sunnier you 
could not see on a summer’s day ; 
and intellect of no common kind was 
enthroned on that lofty forehead, 
radiant through clouds of curls 
dark as the raven’s wing. And if 
Tom Earle “gave the world assurance 
of a man,” so did Rose Allardyce 
of a woman. None of your tiny 


_thread-paper, artificial _ fairy-crea< 
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tures, whom you may dance on your 
thumb, and care not though they 
were to evanish over-your shoulder 
like shadows among the lady-fern ; 
but a substantial flesh-and-blood, 
bright and breathing, beautiful -hu- 
man being—fit for the wear and tear 
of life—and come what may of weal 
and woe—grateful to enjoy and con~ 
tent to suffer—one of the 


‘* Sound healthy children of the God of 
heaven ”— 


who, in the dark hour, with a single 
smile, can bring the rainbow over a 
cloud of tears. 

It was with such thoughts and 
feelings as theee pleasantly passing 
through our heart, not without a 
shade of awe, that we saw an old 
rey-headed man—not her father— 
or she was an orphan—give away 
the bride. Nothing can be better 
than the marriage ceremony—nor 
indeed every other part of theritual of 
the Church of England—a service 
which you may seek to improve, af- 
ter you have brightened up a bit 
and reduced to order the stars. And 
now that it was over, Rose seemed 
even a sweeter flower. Her blushes 
had left her cheeks somewhat paler 
than their wont—but the colour re- 
turned at the bridegroom’s kiss— 
and that kiss was a signal for us not 
to be idle—so we put Tom gently 
aside, and, “ preein’ her bonny 
mou’,” we went smacking our way 
round the circle—an example which 
was no sooner set than followed by 
the rest of the congregation, while 
the winged cherubs on the walls 
laughed as if they had been so many 
Cupids, and a Saint, who looked for 
usual rather grim, grew gay as @ 
Hymen. 

The improvements, as they are 
called, of modern science, have, even 
in mountainous countries, reduced, 
alas! most of the roads, once so pre- 
cipitous, to nearly a dead level! It 
was not so in Westmoreland in the 
age of the Match. Bear witness from 
the stony world of the past, Thou 
Descent out of Ambleside! And 
where now can you find a truly 
sharp turn? All smoothed meanly 
off, without “ mark or likelihood,” 
against which it is next to impossible 
to capsize! True, that people get 
killed yet—but “ then ’tis the rate 


that does. it;” and bridges. are so 
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built now, that not one coach in a 
million leaps the in the times 
we write of, an almost daily occur- 
rence. But ’tis in vain to complain. 
Downthat Descent out of Ambleside, 
now drove like blazes the nuptial 
cavalcade, None of the party were 
a whips—but they all knew well 

ow to manage the reins. They 
flung them loose on their coursers’ 
backs—simply taking care not to let 
them get entangled with tails. The 
young couple led the way in the car, 
then a novelty—the gigs were in the 
centre—and the shandrydan rattled 
in the rear. A squadron of cavalry 
cleared the road before the carriages, 
and, with our usual prudence, we 
followed the wheels. Not that we 
saw them, for seldom have we been 
enveloped in a denser cloud of dust, 
But we heard them, and so should 


we had we been all but stone-deaf.: 


Think not that we consulted our 
own safety in not joining the van- 
guard. For though we were a single 
man, Colonsay now carried double— 
the bride’s-maid was behind us, with 
her soft arm round our waist—and 
for her sake we blessed our stars 
that we had that day mounted a 
erupper. We knew it was mid-day, 
but in the heart of the whirlwind 
*twas nearly night. We could have 
believed, oh! fond dream of an ena- 
moured fancy! that we were a young 
Arab, carrying away on the desert- 
oe sole child from a chieftain’s 
tent 
The noise died away like thunder 
behind a hill—the atmosphere be- 
came clearer, ~ " wee — ¢ 
entering a wood. Colonsay affecte 
ven scenery, “ and, path or no path, 
what cared he ?” was bearing his 
now precious burden into the forest- 
gloom.. Sweet Hannah became 
alarmed, but “ we calmed her fears, 
and she was calm,” for no. evil 
thought was in our heart—* no mai- 
den lays her scathe to us,” and say, 
ye Dryads who dwell in the bles- 
sed wootls of Westmoreland, and 
have seen us a thousand times roam- 
not unaccompanied through ail 
their glades, if you know not well 
that in our eyes—worshippers as we 
were of all beauty—the holiest thing 
omer? heaven was confiding Inno- 


cence 
. Colonsay stood still as a lamb in 


the centre of a circle of greensward, 


[July, 


that had many years ago been the 
site of a charcoal burning; and. it 
almost always happens that out of 
the works of industry busying itself 
in the woods, arises a new character 
of beauty, retaining, without any loss 
to the charm of nature, an almost im- 
perceptible touch—a faint vestige 
of art. So was it here. A Poet— 
(but are we a poet? )—could nothave 
created so still a spot out of the soft 
leaves of sleep. The foliage looked 
as if it had never known but the 
vernal breath of Dream-land. Yet 
what were they but simple hazele— 
the commonest wood that grows— 
and nothing, we have heard it said, 
can be very beautiful that is not 
somewhat rare—a saying that the 
infant morning can refute, by shaking 
from the foxglove millions of lovelier 
pearls than ever were brought up by 
diver from Indian seas. But though 
the coppice was of hazel, high overe 
head, and far around, an oak—too 
old to let us think of its age—diffu- 
sed almost a twilight. Yet not so 
solemn as to hush the glad linnets’ 
lays—and wide they warbled, while 
each brooding bird listened but to its 
own mate, and heard but the hymn 
meant for its own nest. And now 
all are mute—as if hushed bya pro- 
founder hymeneal song; for from 
some uncertain far-off place the 
cushat coos—and silence is listening 
along with us to the passionate mu- 
sic so full all the while of affection 
—Ah! heard’st thou ever, Hannah! a 
sound so sweet with love, and so 
strong with faith—is there not a 
spell in the word conjugal —and 
thinkest thou not—my child—that 
more delightful than to be brides- 
maid—though this is the happiest ho- 
liday in thy life—would it be—in a 
few months or so—to be thyself the 
Bride ? 

But we must make no revelation 
of the tender colloquy that there en- 
sued—let it suffice to say, that we 
promised to be present at the mar- 
riage which we found was to be in 
September. “ See, sir—the bonny 
Con!” And there sat a pert squirrel 
on a mossy bough, who had over- 
heard every word we said, and was 
now mocking us with antic gri- 
maces, while his brush curled 
fully over his head, and his bright 
burnished fur shewed that he was 
the beau of the woods. Colonsay, 
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who had merely retired from the 
dust, knowing it must be now laid, 
resought the road—and hark! the 
sound of a trumpet! 

A couple of Cantabs trotting along 
ina Tandem! That soph handles the 
reins like a man destined to be se- 
nior wrangler—and in him who blows 
the bugle we hear a gold medallist. 
Fine fellows are they both as ever 
worked team or problem. From the 
wood we take our station close be- 
fore the leader, and lo! now a Ran- 
dom! Colonsay has quite a classical 
character—and unencumbered with 
traces, he looks like one of those 
noble prancers on antique gem or 
basso relievo. The wheeler has no- 
thing to do in the shafts but to keep 
moving—the ci-devant leader is now 
proud to be a follower—and the whip 
enjoys his sinecure. Much gentle- 
manly nonsense are the scholars 
talking to Hannah, and we fear, from 
the titter that slightly thrills her 
frame, that they may be slyly quiz- 
zing the elderly gentleman; but 
youth will be youth—and we know 
that, in the midst of all that winking 
of eyes and screwing of mouths, they 
have a respect amounting to venera- 
tion for Christopher North. 

Ivy Cottage seems on its way to 
Ambleside, as we give it the go-by— 
Rydal Water glimmers away towards 
Windermere — and we are at the 
Nab. Lo! below the shadow of the 
sycamores the marriage party—who 
had just then discovered that we 
were missing, and loud congratula- 
tions hail our advent. The Random 
is reduced to a Tandem—for Colon- 
say gives the side-spang, and tlie 
Newtonians keep the noisy tenor 
of their way towards Grassmere 
—while Nab-scaur; proves he can 
blow the bugle too, and plays the 
Honey-Moon on the same key—but 
what breath from human lips so 
wildly sweet as the echoes! 

Hannah slips off like a sun-loosen- 
ed snow-wreath, and is in the arms 
of a girl, lovelier even than herself, 
who had been keeping house during 
the wedding, and arranging the par- 
lour for a déjetine at once rich and 
— while she had tastefully gar- 

ed the lintel and porch with 


flowers. Through the jessamine-lat- 
tice window. we looked in on the 
preparations, but had: strength of 
Mind not to dismount ; and as soon 
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as the bridegroom learnt that we 
were engaged in a match, he released 
us from our remaining duties as his 
man, considering that we had suffi- _ 
ciently shown our zeal in his service 
by the part we performed in church. 
We then drank “ Joy” ina glass of 
delicious elder-flower wine, fairer 
and more fragrant than Frontinac— 
and pausing for a moment to take in 
the whole beautiful happiness of the 
scene into our heart—lake, trees, 
hills, houses, humanities, heavens, 
and all—* swift as an arrow from a 
Tartar’s bow,” we shot away to- 
wards White Moss. 

Where, thought we, may be Sam ? 
Symptoms saw wenoneof the Shuffler 
—for feet of all kinds had for hours 
been disturbing the dust—nor among 
all that trampling could a Red-man’s 
eye have noted the print of her 
hoof. But as we had not met him, 
we could not doubt that he was only 
ahead—and the chief difficulties to 
be encountered, it was cheering to 
learn, awaited us both equally on 
our return, We scorn to ask ques- 
tions—nor could they indeed have 
been of any avail; for though we 
had overtaken many persons, we had 
met none—the stream of life all 
flowing in one direction—towards 
Grassmere fair. It was known there 
that we were coming, for Rumour 
trots faster even than Colonsay— 
nay, used to out-gallop Childers and 
Eclipse. a 

And now we were on White- 
Moss, and keeping a firm seat, in 
case of a blast in the slate-quarries, 
when a sight met our eyes at that 
rate altogether uninte)ligible, incom- 
prehensible, and unaccountable, but 
alarming in the most mysterious de- 
gree to man and horse—even beyond 
a ghost. It seemed something hairy, 
and of a size so enormous, that its 
stature, like Satan’s, reached the 
sky. Could it be Satan? No—the 
Prince of the Air flies by night—this 
monster was moving on the earth in 
the face of day.. Colonsay saw it 
the instant we did, and was rooted. 
Desperation fixed our eyes on the 
shape—“ if shape it might be called, 
which shape had none” —and, thank 
heaven! it gradually dwindled into 
a huge bear—standing upright on 
legs thicker than our body— 

a pole across his breast like a pine 
—and, oh! spirit of Vestrie—date 
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cing! Yes! dancing to a tambou- 
rine and a hurdy-gurdy—waltzing a 
solo—pirouetting—and soon as he 
saw us—describing the figure of a 
foursome and fearsome Scotch-reel, 
jig-time—and then, as if setting to 

is partner, perpetrating the High- 
land fling! Never did Napoleon ut- 
ter a more original truth than when 
he said, that there is but one step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous— 
Colonsay must have felt that as 
keenly as we did—laughter convul- 
sed our diaphragms—and so strange 
were the peals, that we thought the 
old mountains would have fallen into 
hysterics. 

Fancy “holds each strange tale 
devoutly true,” told of fascinations. 
“ A serpent’s eye shines dull and 
shy,” saith Coleridge, in “ that singu- 
larly beautiful and original poem” 
Christabelle—and like a true poet he 
describes its effect on that hapless 
ladye. Aristotle saw into the life of 
things when he declared poetry to 
be more philosophical than history— 
but he has nowhere said that fiction 
is more true than fact. Here, how- 
ever, we have to record a fact more 
extraordinary than any fiction—and 
leave you to draw the moral. All 
imitation is from sympathy—and in 
illustration of that apophthegm we 
could write a book. But here was 
a fact more illustrative of its truth 
than many volumes of the profound- 
est metaphysical disquisition. Co- 
lonsay, who had been not only ri- 
veted, but, as we said, rooted to the 
spot by sight of the bear, began to 
rogers him with a horrid sympathy 
—his inner being began to bruin 
—his neigh became a growl — and 
rising on his hind-legs, with his 
fore-legs mimicking paws, true to 
time and measure, as his grotesque 
prototype before him, he ~ began 
walking the minuet de la cour, and 
soon as tambourine and hurdy-gurdy 
changed to a livelier tune, slid away 
into a saraband ! 

You cannot be so unreasonable 
as to expect that we should be able 
to describe our feelings in such a 
predicament—composed as the mix- 
ture was of so many ingredients 
hitherto supposed to be unamalga- 
matable—of which a few were the 
internal senses of fear, fun, folly, 
horror, awe, melancholy, mirth, self- 
pity, shame, pride, wonder, novelty, 
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absurdity, and sublimity—but so 
meagre a list of simple emotions can 

ive you noidea of the one composite. 

he spectators seemed numerous— 
and you may faintly conceive what 
a dash of bitterness was thrown into 
our cup already full to the brim with 
sufferings, by the appearance, on the 
edge of the crowd, of the immortal 
author of the Lyrical Ballads, and 
him since so celebrated as the Eng- 
lish Opium-Eater. Their looks shew- 
ed that they were under the delu- 
sion that this was a voluntary as well 
as gratuitous exhibition — whereas 
they were bound as poets, philoso- 
phers, and Christians, to have known 
that we were under the power of the 
Bear—Ursa Major being now mani- 
festly the constellation that had ruled 
at our birth—and who can control 
his fate ? 

But was ever sight more beautiful 
than what now rose before us high up 
in the firmament! A graceful girlina 
foreign garb, trowsered, and turban’d, 
and stilted, walked dancingly in the 
air, showering smiles, and warbling 
melody, the loveliest Savoyard that 
ever crossed seas far-away from her 
own hut on the vine-clad hill. And 
as she smiled and sang, she came 
circling towards us, with that aérial 
motion of which every new gliding 
figure was like finer and wilder 
poetry, till, like a creature angelical, 
she hung in the sunshine above our 
head, and dropped round the neck 
of her thrall a chaplet of flowers, 
wreathed by fingers familiar withall 
the magic of the southern clime! 
The Bear ceased his gambols—and 
Colonsay again grew horse, We 


‘gave the bright witch gold, and 


were just about to bow to our illus- 
trious friends—when a mannikin, in 
a red jacket, jumped up behind us, 
and away went Colonsay like a 
whirlwind. It was a monkey—and 
Jacko, not anticipating the effect of 
his trick, clung to our back with his 
arms round our neck—and his blear- 
eyed face adhesive to our cheek 
—oh! how unlike that face which 
half-an hour ago we bent back ours 
to meet—and from its balmy mouth 
received a kiss in the dim wood! 
What is this? what is this? We 
are swimming inalake Grassmere 
Lake —we know it by its Island. 


Curse the incubus—we shall be 
throttled, Could we but get our 
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knife unclasped, we would cut off 
the little miscreant’s paws. Courage, 
Colonsay— courage — swim steady, 
we beseech you—have pity on your 


poor master. Such-like continued 
to be our ejaculations along the edge 
of the line of water-lilies, which, 
even in his affright, Colonsay in- 
stinctively kept clear of—and we re- 
joiced to perceive that he was ma- 
king for the Island. Boats put out 
from all the bays—and the first that 
neared us was Robert Newton’s, who 
had been fishing perch, and slipped 
anchor the moment he heard the 

lunge. But we warned him to 

eep off, lest Colonsay should sink 
him—and now began a race of a 
novel kind— Colonsay against a pair 
of oars—for a gallon of ale and a 
leash of mutton pies—who should 
first touch the beach. The craft 
was rather heading us, when crash 
went the wooden pin on which the 
Grassmereans then used to fix their 
oars, and Bobby fell back off the 
shaft with his heels in the air, while 
a light breeze having sprung up, he 
drifted considerably to leeward. We 
could now count the corner-stones 
of the Barn; Colonsay snorted as 
he smelt the pasture; and getting 
footing now on a shoal of fine gra- 
vel, more like a hippopotamus than 
a mere land-horse, he galloped 
through a brood of ducklings, and 
established himself on terra-firma 
beyond the water-line, and in among 
the daffodillies, that crowded round 
to kiss the victor’s feet. Just then 
he gave himself such a shake—like 
a Newfoundlander—that Jacko, who 
had heedlessly relaxed his hold, 
was dislodged to a great distance— 
and by and by sitting down discon- 
solately on a stone, looked 


“ Like shipwreck’d mariner on desert 
coast.” 


But we had no compassion for the 
pest, and let him sit shivering un- 
heeded there in his wet regimentals, 
while we intensely enjoyed that 
vital refreshment consequent on the 
plunge-bath. Colonsay had leaped 
into the Lake, as we were afterwards 
credibly informed, from a pretty high 
rock ; and we were assured by the 
same authority, that he had never 
witnessed any sight more imposing 
than our Dive. Grassmere Lake is 
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full of springs, so in spots not only 
cool, but cold even in the dog-days ; 
and we, who had entered its sweet 
waters, a child of dust, left them an 
etherealized creature of the ele- 
ment. °’Twas now post meridian 
quarter less one, and since six of the 
morning what had we not gone 
through? Seven hours in the sad- 
dle—with — to eat but break- 
fast anddunch, a few horns of ale, a 
suck of Glenlivet, and a tumbler of 
elder-flower wine. The strongest 
constitution cannot be wholly proof 
against such privations—and we had 
felt—we confess—a certain sinking 
of the heart—near the region of the 
stomach—which had somewhat af- 
fected our spirits. But not more 
sovereign remedy is “ Spermaceti 
for an inward bruise,” than that 
spring-fed lake for lassitude and 
weariness even to the verge of death. 
We could have imagined ourselves 
a Minor ou the eve of his majority, 
glorying in the thought of the, Gau- 
deamus nature was preparing for 
the morrow, when the sun was to 
see him of age. Scores of crazy years, 
with all their infirmities, had been 
drowned, or shaken off; Crutch 
himself felt eflorescence, and as we 
held him up, we fancied he began to 
bud. Yes! we believe it now—so 
exults the Eagle—when, moulting 
centuries that fall away from him 
like feathers, he renews his youth. 

We stood on the green navel of 
the lake. So clear the air, and so 
keen our eyes, that without losing 
apy thing of their grandeur, the en- 
circling mountains shewed all their 
beautiful individualities—distinctly 
was visible the tall lady-fern, as if 
within hand-reach — we saw, or 
thought we saw, the very glossi- 
ness on the silver stems of the scat- 
tered birch-trees—there was no mis- 
taking one of all the many varie- 
ties of ge A ah along the 
brighter verdure were the innumer- 
ous sheep-paths—it might be ima- 
gination, but we believed our eye © 
rested in its wanderings on the Fairy 
rings. The Beautiful closed in up- 
on us, and our heart leapt up to 
meet it, our arms opened to fold it 
in our embrace. We were in love 
with Nature, and she with us, and in 
our intercommunion we became one 
living soul. 

B 
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You may call this extravagant— 
and it may be so; but extravagant 
you can never call the sweet delight 
that breathed on us from all the still 
island itself—with its serene scenery 
—but a barn and outhouse, and a few 
firs—no more—and as for living 
creatures—on the low lying pasture, 
undulating into uplands, some score 
of silly sheep. Of how few and sim- 

e materials may consist a pastoral 
picture, that shall deeply stir the 
heart. 

Never, in all our born days, heard 
we such a neighing and whinnying 
of horses, mares, and foals! In Tail 
End—an estate on the shores of the 
Mainland — resides a_ speculative 
breeder—and yonder field sloping 
down to the lake is full of all manner 
of manes and tails, not unobserved 
of Colonsay, who has been startled 
by the outbreak of the music of his 
mother-tongue, and lends his lungs 
to the concert. But that cannot con- 
tent him, and we must make up our 
minds for another swim. However, 
this time he takes matters more 
quietly, and walks slowly into the 
water, belly deep, sipping some of it, 
and cooling his nose with now and 
then a dip, till the bottom slides away 
from his hoofs, and he assumes the 
otter. 

The flotilla, in the form of acrescent 
“ sharpening its mooned horns,” at- 
tends us tothe landing-place—and ha- 
ving thus at twoinnings fairly crossed 
the lake, we are once more on the 
continent. But here new. dangers 
surround us in the shape of all sorts 
of quadrupeds—and a vicious horse, 
well-known by the name of the Bald- 
faced Stag, runs at us with his teeth. 
Rising in the stirrups, like King Ro- 
bert Bruce on the approach of Sir 
Henry de Bohun, we deliver on his 
skull such a whack of the Crutch, 
that he staggers and sinks on his 
knees—while Colonsay, turning tail, 
flings out savagely, and puts him 
hors de combat. Seeing their leader 
fall, the whole squadron of cavalry 
take to ignominious flight, and we 
goon find ourselves on the plateau 
in front of the house. And who 
should we find there but two who 
had “been absent long, and dis- 
tant far”’—Sammy anp Tue Suur- 
FLER! | 

What a change had time, toil, and 
trouble wrought on the once gal- 
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lant pair! Sam, had it been night- 
time, might have passed for his own 
ghost. So reduced, he was a mere 
feather-weight. “ Poor putty-face !” 
we involuntarily ejaculated—“ sal- 
lower than thine own doeskins!” 
Seeing us, he smiled as if he were 
weeping—but not a word did he 
speak, and we began to suspect that 
he had received a coup de soleil. The 
hospitableand humane resident—our 
much esteemed friend Mr Young- 
husband—whom we had not at first 
observed—we now saw standing ata 
small distance, surveying Sam and the 
Shuffler with a countenance in which 
there was no hope. After mutual 
congratulations had been exchanged 
between us, he informed us that he 
had presented Sitwell with various 
refreshments, but that the infatuated 
man would neither eat nor drink, 
and persisted in being speechless— 
that he had offered to send for medi- 
cal and clerical assistance, (we 
thought he whispered the word un- 
dertaker,) but that the offer had 
been met by that mournful but de- 
cided negative, a mute shake of the 
head. Deaf, therefore, Sam was not 
—but he was dumb—regularly done- 
up— completely finished —nor in 
less piteous plight was the Shuf- 
fler. She still, indeed, had a leg to 
stand on, but of all the four not one 
that could have obeyed her will, had 
she attempted to walk. She had 
hobbled to that extreme point, be- 
yond which exhausted nature could 
not go an inch. She was alive, and 
that was all that could be safely as- 
serted either of her or Sam. That 
shoeing had finally done its business 
—the iron cramps had proved too 
much for her corns and bunions— 
though fired on all fours, no sinews 
could stand for so many hours the 
unrelieved pressure—moreover, she 
had foundered—and except in the 
tail, which shook violently, the pa- 
tient now appeared in general para- 
lysis. Sitwell was not cruel—but 
he had committed a sad error in go- 
ing round by the Close, and taking 
the left bank of the Lake. Besides, 
he had been carried away, as he 
afterwards told us, by a trail-hunt. 
A bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush, and we prudently and 
generously offered to let him off for 
fifty. No human foresight could 
predict what might happen te our- 
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selves on the way home. Sam re- 
vived at the proposal, and in pre- 
sence of a good witness nodded as- 
sent. But nods are often deceptive 
and illusory altogether, so we in- 
sisted on the blunt. 


* Slowly his fobs the fumbling hand 
obey, 

And give the struggling shiners to the 
day.” 


But shall we miss the festivities of 
Grassmere Fair? Forbid it, heaven. 
Mr Younghusband, with Herculean 
arms, lifts Mr Sitwell off the saddle, 
and places him behind Mr North, 
promising himself to follow. The 
sun is shedding intolerable day, and 
we unfurl our umbrella. Sam, 
whose strength is fast returning, 


carries the parasol—we flourish the 
Crutch. Colonsay, after a few fanks, 
gets under weigh, and in three mi- 
nutes is in the heart of the Fair. 
What a crowd round the Victor! 
Nobody looks at the Bear. But there 
is the Witch of Savoy in the air, 
waving her turban, heedless of her 
leman angrily lamenting for Jacko, 
On all sides we see “the old fami- 
liar faces.” Conspicuous above all, 
that honoured statesman, John Green 
—who assists us to dismount—and, 
leaning on his arm, we walk into the 
mouth of the Red Lion. Then, fa- 
cing about, we bow to the Fair, who 
ratifies our victory “ with nine times 
nine ;” and at that moment we 
wished to die, “lest aught less great 
should stamp us mortal” 
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In a former Number * we presented 
to our readers some very interesting 
fragments and extracts of these Me- 
moirs. We now intend to impart 
such other passages as have since 
transpired. These have been sent 
direct from Monsieur Chateaubriand 
himself to two Parisian periodical 
works, and there can be therefore no 
doubt of their entire authenticity. 
M. de Chateaubriand, it appears, 
was so well satisfied with the notice 
of the Revue de Paris, from which 
we borrowed our former communi- 
cation, that he has, in token of his 
satisfaction, sent to it, and to another 
work of the same description, the 


passages which we have now to lay 


fore our readers. We are happy 
to have this testimony of the faith- 
fulness, if not in word in spirit, of 
our former article to the sense of 
the illustrious author. What we 
have now to furnish comes directly 
from himself. We have already said 
that these Memoirs are not written 
consecutively,according to a chrono- 
logical order of events. Sometimes 
late events will be found in the early 
pages, and again scenes of boyhood 
and of youth will be inserted at the 

eriod of grey-haired experience. 

very part seems to have been writ- 
ten according as the actual impres- 
sion of the moment dictated. By 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 


this means every incident and re« 
flection comes bright and burning 
from the brain, with the stamp of the 
instant’s impulse upon it; and the 
whole is connected together, not by 
a plodding series of order, but by 
those vivid links of recollection and 
anticipation which blend and har- 
monize distant facts together much 
more happily, and give to a work of 
biography more real unity of effect, 
than the artificial help of chronology 
(which often abruptly interrupts, in- 
stead of aiding the natural associa- 
tion of parts) can ever do. The 
passage we subjoin may probably be 
an illustration of thisremark, Though 
written whilst the author is en 

in the scenes of the first Revolution, 
his mind is hurried from their 
templation to thoughts with which 
they are intimately allied— i 
which perceive the events of the 
actual moment in their seeds whieh 
were then sown and scattered g0 
profusely in blood, and which pre- 
ject the mind into speculations en 
the future, when the consequences 
of that dire revolution will be finally 
and fully developed and consum- 
mated. The passage is a pregnant 
one—a fine weaved up skein of con- 
jectures and poetic reasonings, bear- 
ing such a weight of truth, that a 
little time, we fear, only is necessary 





* See vol. xxxv., p- 608, 
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to turn its cnn Ue my (in part at 
least) into prophecies. It is as 
follows :— 

“ Europe is hastening to a demo- 
¢cracy. France is nothing else than 
a republic clogged by a director. 
Nations have grown out of their 

hood. Arrived at their majority, 
they pretend to have no longer need 
of tutors. From the time of David 
to our own times, kings have been 
called—nations appear now to be 
called in their turn. The brief and 
unimportant exceptions of the Gre- 
cian, Carthaginian, and Roman re- 
publics, do not alter the general 
political fact of antiquity, that the 
state of society was monarchical all 
over the globe. But now society is 
quitting monarchy, at least monarchy 
such as it has been understood till 
now.” 

“ The symptoms of social transfor- 
mation abound. It is in vain that 
efforts are made to reorganize a 
party for the absolute government of 
a single man—the elementary prin- 
ciples of this government no longer 
exist—men are changed as much as 
a Although facts seem to 

sometimes in collision, they con- 
cur nevertheless in the same result ; 
asin a machine, wheels which turn 
in opposite directions produce a 
common action.” 

“ But sovereigns, submitting them- 
selves gradually to the necessary 
popular liberties—detaching them- 
selves without violence and without 
shock from their pedestals, may yet 
transmit to their sons, for a period 
more or less por omer their heredi- 
tary sceptres, reduced to proportions 
vacate a by the law. F bow 5 would 
have done better for her happiness 
and independence had she preserved 
a child who could not have turned 
the days of July into a shameful de- 
ception; but no one comprehended 
the event. Kings are bent obsti- 
nately on guarding that which they 
cannot retain. Instead of descend- 
ing gently on an inclined plane, they 

-expose themselves to fall iato a gulf 
—instead of dying gloriously, full of 
honours and days, monarchy runs the 
risk of being flayed alive—a tragic 
mausoleum at Venice contains only 
the skin of an illustrious general.” 

“Even countries the least pre- 

ared for liberal institutions, such as 
pain and Portugal, are urged for- 
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ward by constitutional movements. 
In these countries, ideas have out- 
fetta the men whom they influence. 

rance and England, like two enor- 
mous battering-rams, strike with 
redoubled strokes on the crumbling 
ramparts of the ancient society. The 
boldest doctrines on property, equa< 
lity, and liberty, are proclaimed from 
morning to evening in the face of 
monarchs trembling behind a triple 
hedge of suspected soldiers. The 
deluge of democracy is gaining on 
them. They mount from floor to 
floor, from the ground floor to the 
top of their palaces, whence they 
will throw themselves struggling into 
the waves which will overwhelm 
them.” 

“The discovery of printing has 
changed all social conditions—the 
press, a machine which can no longer 
be broken, will continue to destroy 
the old world till it has formed a 
new one. Its voice is calculated for 
the general forum of all people. The 
press is nothing else than the word, 
the first of all powers—the word 
created the universe. Unhappily 
the word in man participates of the 
human infirmity—it will mix evil 
with good, till our fallen nature has 
recovered its original purity.” 

‘Thus the transformation brought 
about by the age of the world will 
have place. All is calculated in this 
plan. Nothing is possible now ex- 
cept the natural death of society, 
from whence will spring the regene- 
ration. It is impiety to struggle 
against the angel of God, to believe 
that we can arrest Providence. 
—~ from this height, the 

rench revolution is only a point of 
the general revolution—all impa- 
tience should cease—all the axioms 
of ancient politics become inappli- 
cable. 

“ Louis Philippe has ripened the 
democratic fruit half a century. The 
Bourgeois soil in which Philippism 
has been planted, being less worked 
than the military and popular soil, 
furnishes still some juices to the 
vegetation of the government of the 
7th August; but it will be soon 
exhausted. 

“There are some religious men 
who are revolted at the bare idea of 
the actual state of things having any 
duration. ‘There are,’ say they, 
Tes 


‘inevitable reactions, moral 
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actions, instructive, magisterial, 
avenging. If the monarch who first 
gave us liberty paid for the despotism 
of Louis XIV. and the corruption of 
Louis XV., can it be believed that 
the debt contracted by Egalité at 
the scaffold of the innocent King is 
not to be acquitted? Zgalité, by 
losing his life, expiated nothing. 
The tear shed at the last moment 
redeems no one—the tears of fear, 
which moisten merely the bosom, 
fall not upon the conscience. What! 
shall the race of Orleans reign by 
right of the vices and crimes of their 
ancestors? Where, then, is Provi- 
dence? Never could a more frightful 
temptation come to unseat virtue, to 
accuse eternal justice, or insult the 
existence of God, than such a supposi- 
tion!’ 

“I have heard these reasonings 
made, but must we thence conclude 
that the sceptre of the 9th August 
is to be broken immediately ? No. 
Raising our view to universal order, 
the reign of Louis Philippe is but an 
apparent anomaly, but an unreal in- 
fraction of the laws of morals and 
equity : they are violated, these laws, 
in a limited and relative sense, but 
they are observed in a sense un- 
limited and general. From an enor- 
mity consented to by God, I shall 
deduce a consequence still weightier 
—I shall deduce the Christian proof 
of the abolition of royalty in France. 
It will be this abolition itself, and 
not an individual chastisement, which 
will be the expiation of the death of 
Louis XVI. None shall be admit- 
ted, after this just one, to cincture his 
brow solidly with the diadem—-from 
the forehead of Napoleon it fell in 
spite of his victories, and from that 
of Charles X. in spite of his piety! 
To finish the disgrace of the crown 
in the eyes of the people, it has been 
permitted to the son of the regicide to 
sleep for a moment in mock kingship 
in the bloody bed of the martyr. 

« Another reason, taken from the 
category of human considerations, 
may also prolong, for a short time 
more, the duration of the sophism 
government struck out of the shock 
of paving stones. 

“ For forty years every govern- 
ment'in France has perished by its 
own fault: Louis XVI. could twenty 
times have saved his crown and his 
life; the republic succumbed only 


by the excess of its crimes. Bona- 
parte could have established his 
dynasty, but he threw himself down 
from the pinnacle of his glory; but 
for the ordinances of July, the legi- 
timate throne would be stil) stand- 
ing. But the actual government will 
not apparently commit the error 
which destroys—its power will never 
be suicidal—all its skill is exclusively 
employed in its conservation—it is 
too intelligent to die of folly, and it 
has not that in it which can render 
it guilty of the mistakes of genius, 
or the weaknesses of virtue. 

“« But, after all, it must perish. 
What are, then, four, six, ten, or 
twenty years in the life of a people? 
The ancient society perished with 
the Christian policy from whence it 
sprung. At Rome, the reign of a 
man was substituted for that of the 
law by Cesar; from the republic 
was the passage to the empire. Re- 
volution, at present, takes a contrary 
direction; the law dethrones the 
man: from royaity the transition is 
to a republic. The era of the people 
is returned—it remains to be seen 
how it will be filled. 

“ But first Europe must be levelled 
in one same system. A representative 

overnment cannot be supposed in 
rance, with absolute monarchies 
around it. To arrive at this’ point, 
it is but too probable that foreign 
wars must be undergone, and that, 
in the interior, a double anarchy, 
moral and physical, must be tra- 
versed, a 

“ If property alone were in qués- 
tion, would it not be touched ? would 
it remain distributed as it is? A 
society, or individuals, have two 


millions of revenue, whilst others 


are reduced to fill bags with he 

of putrefaction, and to collect the 
worms from them—which worfbs, 
sold to fishermen, are the only means 
of existence to their families, them- 
selves aborigines of the dunghill: 
can such a society remain stationary 
on such foundations, in the midst of 
the progress of ideas ? 

“ But if property is touched, im- 
mense disorder will result, which 
will not be accomplished without the 
effusion of blood; the law of sacrifice 
and of blood is everywhere: God 
delivered up his Son to the nails of 
the cross, to renew the order of the 
universe. Before a new right shall 





ageing from this chaos, the stars will 
often have risen and set. Eighteen 
hundred years since the promulga- 
tion of Christianity have not sufficed 
for the abolition of slavery; there is 
still but a small part of the evange- 
lic mission accomplished. 

** These calculations go not quick 
enough for the impatience of French- 
men. Never, in the revolutions they 
have made, have they admitted the 
element of time; this is why they 
will always be disappointed by re- 
sults contrary to their hopes. Whilst 
they are disordering, time is order- 
ing ; it puts order into their disorder 
—rejects the green fruit—detaches 
the ripe—and sifts and examines 
men, manners, and ideas. 

** What will the new society be? 
Iam ignorant. Its laws are to me 
unknown. I cannot conceive it, any 
more than the ancients could con- 
ceive the society without slaves pro- 
duced by Christianity. How will 
fortunes become levelled? how will 
labour be balanced by recompense ? 
how will the woman arrive at her 
complete emancipation? I know 
not. Till now, society has proceeded 
by aggregation and by families ; what 
aspect will it offer, when it shall be 
merely individual, as it tends to be- 
come, and as we see it already 
forming itself in the United States ? 
Probably the human race will be 

dized, but it is to be feared 
t man will diminish—that the 
eminent faculties of genius will be 
lost—that the imagination, poetry, 
the arts, will die in the narrow ca- 
vities of a bee-hive society, in which 
every individual will be no more 
than a bee—a wheel in a machine— 
an atom of organized matter. If the 
Christian religion should become ex- 
tinct, man would arrive, by liberty, 
at that social petrifaction which 
China has arrived at by slavery. 

“ Modern society has taken ten 
centuries to arrive at its consistency. 
At present, it is in a state of de- 
composition. The generations of 
the middle age were vigorous, be- 
cause they were in a state of pro- 

essive ascendency ; we are feeble, 

use we are in progressive de- 
scent. This descending world will 
not resume its vigour till it has at- 
tained the lowest grade, whence it 
will commence to reascend towards 
a new life. I see, indeed, a popu- 
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lation in agitation, which proclaims 
its power, exclaiming,—* I will—I 
am; the future belongs to me—I 
have discovered the universe. Be- 
fore me nothing was known—the 
world was waiting for me—I am 
incomparable—my ancestors were 
children and idiots.’ 

* But have facts answered to these 
magnificent words? How many 
hopes ia talents and characters have 
failed! Jf you except about thirty 
men of real merit, what a throng have 
we — libertine, abortive — without 
convictions, without faith, political 
or religious, and scrambling for 
money and place like mendicants for 
a gratuitous distribution: a flock 
which acknowledges no shepherd— 
which runs from the mountain to the 
plain, from the plain to the moun- 
tain, disdaining the experience of 
their aged pastors—hardened to the 
wind and to t»:+ sun! We, the 
pastors, are only yenerations of pas- 
sage—intermedi:': .enerations—ob- 
scure—devoted te oblivion—forming 
the chain reaching only to those 
hands which will pluck the future. 

* . * - * 

“ Respecting misfortune, and re« 
specting myself — respecting the 
cause which I have served, and 
which I shall continue to serve at 
the sacrifice of the repose due to my 
age, I fear to pronounce, living, a 
word which may wound the unfor- 
tunate, or even destroy their chi- 
meras. But when I shall be no more, 
my sacrifices will give to my tomb 
the privilege of speaking the truth; 
my duties will be changed—the in- 
terest of my country will prevail 
over the engagements of honour 
from which I shall be freed. To the 
Bourbons belongs my life—to my 
country belongs my death. A pro- 
phet, in quitting the world, I trace 
my predictions on my declining 
hours—light withering leaves, which 
the breath of eternity will soon have 
blown away. 

“ If it be true that the lofty races 
of kings, refusing enlightenment, ap- 
proach the term of their power, were 
it not better, and more in their his- 
toric interest, that they should, by 
an end worthy of their grandeur, 
retire into the sacred night of the 
pent with bygone ages? To prolong 
ife beyond its brilliant illustration 


is worth nothing. The world wearies 
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of you and of your noise. It owes 
you a grudge for being there to hear 
it. Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon, 
have all disappeared according to the 
rules of glory. To. die gloriously, 
one must die young. Let it not be 
said to the children of the spring,— 
‘ What; is there still that name of 
past renown, that person, that race, 
at whom the world clapped its hands, 
and for whom one would have paid 
for a smile, for a look, for a hair, 
the sacrifice of a life!’ How sad it 
is to see Louis XIV, in his old age, 
a stranger to the rising generation, 
and having none about him to speak 
to of his own age, but the aged Duke 
de Villeroi! It was the last victory 
of the great Condé in his second 
childhood, to have met Bossuet on 
the borders of his grave; the orator 
reanimated the mute waters of Chan- 
tilly—the superannuation of the old 
man he impregnated with his adoles- 
cence—he re-embrowned the locks 
on the front of the conqueror of 
Rocroi, by bidding an immortal adieu 
to his grey hairs. Men who love 
glory, be careful for your tomb—lay 
yourselves gracefully down in it— 
try there to make a good figure, for 
you will remain there!” 

The above passage opens certainly 
a fearful vision of the present state 
and future prospects of France. We 
cannot, we confess, include the en- 
tire of Europe so unreservedly in its 
prophetic anticipations. The ¢éen- 
dency, however, of the democratic 
principle goes fully to the length of 
their complete realization; but its 
universal triumph is what we have 
yet heart and hope enough to dis- 
believe in. With respect to France, 
it is true, we see nothing but her 
foreign relations which would pre- 
vent its triumphing completely to- 
morrow. In fact, it does at this mo- 
ment, in theory, a there is 
no antagonist national theory, which 
deserves the name, bien: Sharm even 
in semblance be opposed 


east The 
legitimists, according to M. Chateau- 
briand’s own confession, are in spirit 
defunct. They talk, we see, of oppo- 
sing the angel of God, and would sit 
in supineness, and see the work of 


disorganization completed. The 
Philippists are simply the ministry, 
and their employés ; and all the rest, 
excepting the inert mass, which is 
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ready to take any shape, so that it 
may repose in its inertness, are re- 
publicans. In truth, a very first 
lance over the political landscape 
in France, will show that monarchy 
is there out of its place. Monarch 
is in itself the feeblest of things. tt 
requires gupport strong and natural, 
not artificial and temporary, all 
around if, An aristocracy, a clergy, 
great landed interests, great com- 
mercial bodies, these are its visible 
outward bulwarks, and through these 
are its roots spread, and its sympa- 
thies diffused throughout a popula- 
tion. Butin France none of these 
things, better than in mockery, exist. 
The monarchy is isolated. It exists 
only individually, not nationally. It 
is, therefore, the butt for every shaft, 
the object of all scorn, and all ma- 
lice, a gorgeous useless thing, set up 
only to be hated for its eminence, 
and its inevitable want of sympathy 
with the people, decked in purple 
and regal attire, and placed upon a 
height, on} y to whet envious passions, 
and to glut them by its ultimate 
downfall and destruction. To this 
consummation, which the sagacity of 
M. de Chateaubriand has foreseen, 
are things rapidly tending in France. 
What is there, save physical force 
—which will be found ineffectual, 
for the spirit of Evil as well as of 
Good, bloweth where it listeth, and 
is not to be controlled or limited by 
material violence—what is there, we 
repeat, which can avert this catas- 
trophe? Nothing. Religion and mo- 
rals, those great conservatives, those 
great safety-valves of a state, went to 
wreck with every thing else at the 
first revolution, (perhaps pp? 
and went into more complete wrec 
than any thing else, as they have 
never been in any degree re-esta- 
blished. While these remain, disor- 
ganization, however violent, can ne- 
ver be of any long continuance, for 
they naturally seek, and will find, 
stability in the organs by which they 
are to be exercised. The spirit of 
disorganization, which is nothing but 
their absence, can never, whilst they 
survive, be propagated from system 
to system, from revolution to reve- 
lution, from dynasty to dynasty, from 
change to change, carrying the prin- 
ciple of decomposition through its 
every transition, But this has been, 
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and will apparently continue to be, 
the case in France, till a moral revo- 
lution, which is the real want, and 
not a political one, takes place. To 
create such a revolution, out of which 
alone stability for any form of go- 
vernment can grow, is humanly im- 
possible. The want, however, is 
felt—and this is the only saving 
sign we have perceived in the na- 
tion—by all classes and all parties. 
A moral citizen education, it is sup- 
posed by the Republicans, would 
work the wonder; but even the Pa- 
ns had religious principles, which 
nspired their civic virtues—the ob- 
ject and model for emulation—and 
which, therefore, cannot be imitated, 
though they may be shammed and 
burlesqued. Others insist upon re- 
viving a respect for Christianity, but 
Catholicism, its only form in France, 
has been degraded so thoroughly, so 
pierced through and through, and so 
utterly disabled, that it can never 
again raise its head in that country, 
And what are morals without reli- 
ion (supposing them possible )? 
erely the excogitation of human 
wisdom for human convenience, and 
therefore always subject to be ques- 
tioned and disputed. How loose does 
such a notion—for it is nothing more 
—leave man of all obligations, and 
how utterly does it annihilate all 
moral convictions ; for how can there 
be convictions, when the very foun- 
dations on which they should rest 
are merely opinions? According to 
this doctrine, there is nothing within 
the vail : his erect form was given to 
man in vain, for he is forbidden to 
look up toheaven! Truly with these 
sentiments, and they are nearly uni- 
versal in France, it is only natural to 
look forward to a new era of experi- 
ments on human nature in that 
country. We believe not, however, 
with Monsieur de Chateaubriand, (if 
his supposition be any thing more 
than bitter irony,) that these experi- 
ments will ever attain to any practi- 
cal consistency. We believe the dis- 
organizing principle to be inconsist- 
ent with any stable society, even the 
bee-hive society, the materializing 
animalizing society, which he has 
anticipated. We would anticipate 
rather that Providence will leave 
those wicked men, to whom our re- 
marks point, in their wickedness, and 
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make them the scourges of its judg- 
ments on the earth, till, by a renew- 
ed, not a new, moral revolution, or- 


der and progress be again restored, 


and a new era dawn upon the world. 

We have dwelt, perhaps some- 
what too much at length, on the mo- 
ral condition of France, because we 
regard the state of the human heart in 
any country to be a much more un- 
erring criterion of its future desti- 
nies, than any external political 
events whatever. 

The lines from the above extract, 
which we have printed in italics, 
terrible and blasting as they are to 
the Orleans dynasty, have not been 
taken any public notice of by the go- 
vernment. What! does it fear to 
prosecute Mons. de Chateaubriand ? 
Yes, truly. Discretion is with it the 
better part of valour, and Mons. de 
Chateaubriand is allowed an unli- 
mited impunity, whilst poor jour- 
nalists and printers are hunted and 
persecuted to ruin and beggary, in 
violation of the charte, and by all the 
arts of despotism. But Mons. de 
Chateaubriand’s name is not good to 
conjure with. It might raise a spirit 
which might tear the conjurer to 
pieces. 

We now hasten to our concluding 
extract. Having presented, from 
Mons. de Chateaubriand, a distract- 
ing picture of human politics and 
miseries, we have now the pleasure 
of contrasting it with one from na- 
ture, which may calm and elevate 
the troubled thoughts his prophetic 
vision has raised up. 

“It was twenty-two years ago, as 
I have just said, that I sketched, in 
London, the Natchez and Atala. I 
am precisely now, in my Memoirs, 
at the epoch of my voyage to Ame- 
rica. This conjunction happens ad- 
mirably. Let us suppress these 
twenty-two years, as they are in 
fact suppressed in my life, and let 
us depart for the forests of the new 
world. The recital of my embassy 
will come in its place. Should Ire- 
main here a few months, I shall have 
leisure to arrive at the cataract of 
Niagara, the army of the Princes in 
Germany, and from the army of the 
Princes to my retreat in England. 
The ambassador of the King of 
France can relate the history of the 
French emigrant, in the place itself 
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to which he was exiled. But I must 
first speak of seas and of ships ; and 
am I not well placed in London to 


speak of those things ? 


“ You have seen that I embarked 
at St Malo. We left the Channel, 
and the immense billows coming 
from the west, announced our en- 
trance on the Atlantic. 

“ It is difficult for those who have 
never been at sea to form an idea of 
the sentiments experienced when 
from the deck of the vessel one sees 
on all sides nothing but the serious 
and menacing face of the abyss. 
There is in the perilous life of a sailor 
an independence which springs from 
his absence from the land. The pas- 
sions of men are left upon the shore. 
Between the world quitted and the 
world soughtfor, there is neither love 
nor country but on the element 
which bears us. No more duties to 
fulfil, no more visits to make, no 
more journals, no more politics. 
Even the language of a sailor is not 
the ordinary language. It is a lan- 
guage such as the ocean and the 
heavens, the calm and the tempest 
speak. One inhabits a universe on 
the waters, among creatures whose 
clothing, whose tastes, whose man- 
ners and aspects, resemble not the 
people of the earth; they have the 
roughness of the sea-wolf, and the 
lightness of the bird. Their fronts 
are marked by none of the cares of 
society. The wrinkles which tra- 
verse them resemble the foldings of 
a diminutive sail, and they are less 
chisselled by age than by the wind 
and by the waves. The skin of these 
creatures, impregnated by salt, is red 
and rigid, like the surface of the rock 
beaten by the billows. 

“ Sailors have a passion for their 
vessel. They weep with regret on 
quitting it, and with tenderness on 
returning to it. They cannot remain 
with their families. After having 
sworn a hundred times to expose 
themselves no more to the sea, they 
find it impossible to live away from 
it, like a young lover who cannot 
tear himself from the arms of a 
faithless and stormy mistress. In 
the docks of London and Plymouth 
it is not rare to find sailors born on 
board ship; from their infancy to 
their old age they have never been 
on shore, and have never seen the 
land but from the deck of their float- 


ing cradle: spectators of the world 
they have never entered. Within 
this life, narrowed to so small a space 
under the clouds and over the abyss, 
every thing is animated for the ma- 
riner: an anchor, a sail, a mast, a 
cannon, are the creatures of his affec- 
tions, and have each their history— 
* That sail was shivered on the coast 
of Labrador; the master sailsman 
mended it with the piece you see— 
That anchor saved the vessel, when 
all the other anchors were lost in 
the midst of the coral rocks of the 
Sandwich Isles—That mast was bro- 
ken by a hurricane off the Cape of 
Good Hope; it was but one single 
piece, but it is much stronger now 
that it is composed of two pieces— 
The cannon which you see is the 
only one which was not dismounted 
at the battle of the Chesapeake.’ Then 
the most interesting news a-board— 
‘ The log has just been thrown—the 
vessel is going ten knots an hour— 
the sky is clear at noon—an obser- 
vation has been taken—they are at 
such a Jatitude—so many leagues 
have been made in the right direc- 
tion—the needle declines, it is at 
such a degree—the sand of the sand- 
glass passes badly, it threatens rain 
—fiying-fish have been seen towards 
the south, the weather will become 
calm ;—the water has changed its 
colour—pieces of wood have been 
seen floating by—sea-gulls and wild- 
ducks have been seen—a little bird 
has perched upon the yards—it is 
necessary to stand out to sea, for . 
they are nearing the land, and it is 
dangerous to approach it during the 
night. Among the poultry is a fa- 
vourite sacred cock which has sur- 
vived all the others; it is famous 
for having crowed during a battle, 
as if in a farm-yard in the midst of 
its hens. Under the decks lives a cat 
of tortoise-coloured skin, bushy tail, 
long stiff mustaches, firm on its feet, 
and caring not for the rolling of the 
vessel: it has twice made the voyage 
round the world, and saved _iteelf 
from a wreck on acask. The cabin 
boys give to the cock biscuits soak- 
ed in wine; and the cat has the pri- 
vilege of sleeping, when it likes, in 
the hammock of the first lieutenant.’ 

“ The aged sailor resembles the 
aged labourer. Their harvests are dif- 
ferent, it is true; the sailor has led 
a wandering life, the labourer has 
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never quitted his field, but they both 
consult the stars, and predict the 
future in ploughing their furrows; to 
the one the lark, the redbreast, and 
nightingale—to the other, the alba- 
tross, the curlew, and the kingfisher, 
are prophets. They retire in the 
evening, the one into his cabin, the 
other into his cottage: frail tene- 
ments, but where the hurricane which 
shakes them, does not agitate their 
tranquil consciences. 


* In the wind tempestuous blowing, 
Still no danger they descry ; 
The guiltless heart, its boon bestowing, 
Soothes them with its lullaby. 

Lullaby, &c. &c.’ 


“ The sailor knows not where death 
will surprise him, or on what coast 
he will leave his life. Perhaps he 
will mingle his last sigh with the 
wind, attached to a raft to continue 
his voyage; perhaps he will sleep 
interred on a desert island, which 
one may never light upon again, as 
he slept alone in his hammock in the 
middle of the ocean. The vessel is 
itself a spectacle. Sensible to the 
slightest movement of the helm, an 
hippogriff or winged courser, it 
obeys the hand of the pilot, as a 
horse the hand of its rider. The 
elegance of the masts and cordages, 
the agility of the sailors who cluster 
about the yards, the different aspects 
in which the ship presents itself, 
whether it advances leaning upon 
the water by a contrary wind, or flies 
straight forward before a favourable 
breeze, make this scientific machine 
one of the wonders of the genius of 
man- Sometimes the waves break 
against its sides, and dash up their 
spray ; sometimes the tranquil water 
divides without resistance before its 
prow. The flags, the lights, the 
sails, complete the beauty of this 
palace of Neptune. The main-sails, 
unfurled in all their breadth, belly 
out like vast cylinders ; the top-sails, 
reefed in the midst, resemble the 
breasts of a mermaid. Animated by 
impetuous wind, the vessel with its 
keel, as with the share of the plough, 
furrows with a mighty noise the 
fields of the ocean. 

“ On these vast paths of the deep, 
along which are seen neither trees, 
nor villages, nor cities, nor towers, 
nor spires, nor tombs—on this cause- 
way without columns, without mile- 


stones, which has no boundaries but 
the waves, no relays but the winds, 
no lights but the stars—the most de- 
lightful of adventures, when one is 
not in quest of Jands and seas un- 
known, is the meeting of two vessels. 
The mutual discovery takes place 
along the horizon by the help of a 
telescope; then they make sail to- 
wards each other. The crews 
and the passengers hurry upon the 
deck. The two ships approach, 
hoist their flags, brail half up their 
sails, and lay themselves alongside of 
each other All is silence; the two 
captains, from the poop, hail each 
other with speaking-trumpets—‘ The 
name of the vessel—from what port 
—the name of the captain—where 
he comes from—where he is bound 
for—how many days his passage has 
lasted, and what are his observations 
on the longitude and latitude.’ 
These are the questions—‘ Good 
voyage.” The sails are unbrailed, 
and belly to the wind. The sailors 
and passengers of the two vessels 
follow each other with their eyes, 
without saying a word ; these going 
to seek the sun of Asia, those the 
sun of Europe, which will equally 
see them die. Time carries away 
and separates travellers upon the 
earth more promptly still than the 
wind separates those upon the ocean. 
They also make signs of adieu from 
afar—good voyage—the common 
port is Eternity. 

“ The boatswain of the vessel I was 
embarked in was an ancient super- 
cargo, named Pierre Villeneuve. His 
name alone pleased me, for it re- 
called the good Villeneuve. He 
had served in India under Suffrein, 
and in America under the Count 
D’Estaing; he had been engaged in 
a multitude of affairs. Leaning on 
the fore part of the vessel, near the 
bowsprit, like a veteran seated on 
the bank of his little garden in the 
fosse of the Invalides, Pierre, whilst 
chewing a quid of tobacco, which 
swelled his cheek like a rheum, de- 
scribed to me the effect of detona- 
tions of artillery on the decks during 
a combat, the ravage the bullets 
made in rebounding against the gun 
frames, the cannons, and the timbers. 
I made him talk of the Indians, the 
negroes, the colonists; I asked him 
how the people were dressed—how 
the trees were shaped—of what co- 
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lour was the earth and sky—what 
was the taste of the fruits—if the 
mannas were better than peaches— 
the palm-tree finer than the oak. He 
explained to me all this by com- 

arisons taken from things which [ 

new, The palm-tree was a great 
cabbage — the dress of an Indian 
was like the dress of my grand- 
mother—all the people of the East, 
and especially the Chinese, were 
cowards and robbers. Villeneuve 
was from Brittany, and we did not 
fail to finish by singing the praises of 
the incomparable beauty of our own 
country. 

* The bell interrupted our conver- 
sation. It regulated the hours of 
dressing, of mustering the crew, 
and of meals. In the morning, at a 
given signal, the crew ranged upon 
the deck to take off their blue shirts 
to change them for others hanging 
in the shrouds. The shirts taken 
off are immediately washed in tubs, 
in which the mariners all wash their 
brown faces and tarry hands. At 
the midday and evening meal, the 
sailors, sitting in a circle around 
their wooden bowls, plunge one after 


the other, regularly and fairly, their 
pewter spoons into their soup, un- 
dulating to the rolling of the vessel. 
Those who are not hungry sell to 
their comrades their portion of bis- 
cuit and meat for tobacco or a glass 


of brandy. The peorngene eat in 
the captain’s cuddy. During the 
fine weather, a sail was often spread 
over the aft of the vessel, and we 
dined in view of the blue sea, whiten- 
ed here and there by the foam of the 
breaking waves. Enveloped in my 
cloak, I slept during the night on 
the deck. My looks turned towards 
the stars above my head. Theswell- 
ing sail sent to me the freshness of 
the breeze, which rocked me under 
the heavenly dome; dozing, and im- 
pelled by the wind, the sky changed 
with my dream. 

“‘ The passengers on board a ves- 
sel offer a society different from 
the crew; they belong to ano- 
ther element; their destinies are 
on the earth. Some are seeking 
fortune, others repose; some re- 
turning to their country, others 
quitting it; and others are voyaging 
to study the manners of foreign 

nations, and to instruct themselves 
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in the sciences and the arts. There 
is leisure enough in this moving 
Aétellerie, which voyages with its 
voyagers, to learn many adventures, 
to form acquaintances, to conceive 
antipathies, and to contract friend- 
ships; and when those young wo- 
men, of English and Indian blood, 
joining the beauty of Clarissa with 
the delicacy of Sacontala, appear 
and disappear, then are formed 
those chains which the perfumed 
winds of Ceylon, soft and light as 
they are, bend and unloose.” 
* . + * 

Sr Peter’s IsLanp, NEWFOUNDLAND. 
—“ The Governor lodged in a fort at 
the extremity of the city. I dined 
two or three times with this officer, 
who was extremely polite and 
obliging. He cultivated, under a 
bastion, some of the vegetables of 
Europe. After dinner, he shewed 
me what he called his garden. A 
delicate soft odour exhaled from a 
little plot of beans and flowers. It 
was not wafted to us by a breeze 
from our country, or by a zephyr of 
love, but by a wild wind of New- 
foundland, without relations with 
the exiled plant, without sympa- 
thies of reminiscence or delight. In 
this perfume, which had changed its 
climate, its culture, and its world, 
were the melancholies and regrets of 
absence and of youth. 

“ We then went conversing to un- 
der the mast on which the flag 
floated, which was planted on the 
height of the fort, whilst, like the 
women of Virgil, we looked upon 
the sea, which separated us from our 
natal land—/flentes. The Governor 
was agitated. He belonged to the 
vanquished opinion; he was weary 
of this rock,—a retreat suitable to a 
dreamer like me, but a rude abode 
for a man occupied with affairs, and 
not having in himself that passion 
which absorbs altogether, and makes 
the rest of the world disappear. 
Mine host enquired about the Revo- 
lution, and 1 enquired about the 
north-west passage. He was at the 
advanced guard of the desert, but he 
knew nothing of the Esquimaux, and 
received nothing from Canada but 
partridges. 

“T was alone onemorning, to behold 
the rising of the sun in the direction 
of France. I sat down ona project- 
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ing rock, my feet hanging over the 
waves, which were unfurling them- 
selves below on the steep shore. A 
young female appeared on the higher 
declivities; her legs were bare, 
though it was cold, and she walked 
amidst the dew. Her black hair 
was disposed in knots under an In- 
dian handkerchief, which was ar- 
ranged round her head; above the 
handkerchief she wore a hat of straw, 
or rather of the reeds of the coun- 
try, in the shape of a cradle. A 
bouquet of heath lilac peeped from 
her bosom, which contrasted with 
her white chemisette. From time to 
time she stooped to pluck some 
leaves of an aromatic plant, which is 
called in the island natural tea. 
With one hand she put these leaves 
into a paper, which she held in the 
other hand. She perceived me, and 
without the least timidity, came and 
sat by my side, put her basket near 
her, placed herself like me, her legs 
hanging over the sea, and looked up 
at the sun. 

“ We remained a few minutes with- 
out speaking, and without daring to 
turn our faces towards each other. 
At last I became more courageous, 
and addressed her—* What have 
you been gathering?’ She raised 
her large black eyes, timid and proud, 
towards me, and replied, ‘ | have 
been gathering tea.’ She presented 
to me her basket. ‘ Are you carry- 
ing this tea to your father or to your 
mother ?’ ‘ My father is fishing with 
Guillaumy.’ ‘ How do you pass the 
winter in the island?’ ‘ We make 
nets; on a Sunday we go to mass 
and to vespers; we sing the Can- 
ticles, then we play upon the snow, 
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and we see the young men hunt the 
white bear.’ ‘ Will your father soon 
return?’ ‘ Oh no, the captain will 
take the vessel to Genoa with Guil- 
laumy.’ ‘ But will Guillaumy re- 
turn?’ ‘Oh yes, next season, at the 
return of the fishermen. He will 
bring me in his venture, a silk cor- 
set, a muslin petticoat, and a black 
necklace.” ‘And then you will 
be dressed for the wind, the moun- 
tain, and the sea. Shall I send you 
a corset, a petticoat, and a necklace, 
from America?’ ‘ Oh no.’ 
“ She got up, took her basket, and 
hurried by a steep path along a 
rove of fir-trees. She sung with a 
shrill voice the canticle of the mis- 
sions. 


Tout brulant d’une ardeur immortelle, 
C’est vers Dieu qui tendent mes desirs. 


“ As she went swiftly along, sea- 
gulls,and beautiful marine birds, call- 
ed egrets, from their tufts of feathers 
on their heads, flew up before her. 
She seemed to belong to their flock. 
Having reached the sea, she sprung 
into a boat, unfurled the sail, and sat 
at the helm. One might have taken 
her for the goddess Fortune. She 
was soon out of sight. 


Vider picciola nave; e in poppa quella 
Che guidar gli doveva fatal donzella. 

“ Oh no! Oh yes, Guillaumy. The 
image of the young sailor on the 
yardarm in the midst of the winds, 
changed to her the frightful rock of 
St Peter into a land of delights: 


“TL’isole di Fortuna, ora vedete.” 


O. D. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 


Cuaprer V. 


** The tempest gathered o’er her.”* 


I was dreaming of the party I had 
so recently left, and in I was 
confabulating with the mild placid 
women, and the fair child was also 
there. Oh, who can appreciate the 
delights of female society like the 
poor sailor, who has been condemn- 
ed, month after month, to the gruff 
society of great he men, and whose 
horizon has during all that time been 
the distant meeting of sea and sky. 
“ Hillo, Brail, my boy—Brail.” 

“ What is that—who the deuce 
hails so uproariously?” quoth I, 
more than half asleep, “ why, what 
is the matter?” 

_ © Oh not a great deal,” rejoined 
Donovan, from his berth at the op- 
osite side of the small cabin; “ on- 
y you snore so confoundedly loud 
that I could get no sleep for your 
trumpetings, Benjie; and as you 
spoiled my rest very sufficiently last 
night, I thought I would take the 
liberty of paying you off in the morn- 
ing. But, Benjie, heard you ever 
any thing like that ?” 

“ Like what?” said I. 

“ Why, like the noise of the rain 
on deck just now.” 

I listened, and perceived a low 
rushing noise, that gradually in- 
creased, until the sound appeared to 
be produced by a cataract of peas 
pouring down on the deck above. 

“ There’s a shower for you, Master 
Brail—when heard you such an- 
other ?” 

“ Seldom, I confess—seldom—but 
why have you roused me out in this 
way, Donovan ?—if it should rain 

ike staves and old women—I cannot 
elp it.”—.Snore. 
resently I was awakened by my 
troublesome chum again, whose 
voice could scarcely be heard 
through the rushing of another heavy 
shower on the hollow deck over- 
head. But this time he was address- 
ing some one on deck, and from 
where I lay I could see up the com- 
panion ladder. 
“Isay, Mr Peak,” (the little mid- 


‘shipman,) “ Mr Peak, how does the 


weather look ?” 


Lord Ullin’s Daughter. 


It was some time before Joey heard 
him, from the noise of the rain; at 
length he knelt down and inclined 
his ear on the head of the small lad- 
der, swathed in a large boat-cloak, 
with the water running off the snout 
of his cap in a small spout. 

“* Any one speaking below in the 
cabin there?” quoth Joey. 

“ Yes,” said I; “ what does the 
weather look like ?” 

“ Very black, sir, all round, but 
no wind as yet—it rains a little now 
and then, sir.” 

“ Rains a /ittle now and then—Oh 
Lord!” ejaculated Donovan; “ where 
is the Commodore ?” 

“ About a mile on the starboard 
bow.” 

** And the ship ?” 

* Close to, astern of us, sir.” 

“ The swell seems heavy,” conti- 
nued I. 

“ Very, sir—it has been increasing 
during the whole of the watch ; the 
ship you boarded yesterday evening 
is rolling awfully heavy.” 

Here some one from aft called to 
little Peak, but I could not make out 
what the voice said—* How do you 
thinkso?”’ answered the midshipman. 
The man said something in reply, 
but still I could not distinguish the 
words. 

“T fear,” said Joey now, “ the 
merchantman has sprung something 
aloft, sir—there is a great bustle on 
board of her—there, there, her fore- 
topgallant-mast is gone.” 

Anxious to see what had befallen 
the ark of my interesting friends, I 
rose and dressed as fast as I could, 
and was in the act of going on deck 
when another tremendous thunder 

lump came down with even greater 
ury than before. I waited until it 
was over, and by this time the day 
began to break. When I got on deck 
the sky was very lowering, and the 
sea as black as pitch; and although 
the increasing light proved that the 
sun was not far below the horizon, 
yet there was not the smallest clear 
streak in the east to be seen. The 


whole vault of heaven was ink-black, 
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and I was startled by the clearness 
with which the undulations of the 
rapidly increasing swell, and the 
hulls and rigging of the two ships, 
could be seen. The frigate had her 
three topsails, foresail, and jib set, 
and rolled so heavily that she appear- 
ed to be dipping her yardarms alter- 
nately in the water. She had struck 
her royal masts, and I could see 
through the glass the people busy in 
getting the studding-sails out of the 
tops, so for her I had no fear; but 
the merchantman astern had either 
been caught by the suddenness with 
which the sea had risen, or the scan- 
tiness of her crew had prevented 
her taking the precautions rendered 
necessary by the threatening ap- 
pearance of the weather, in proper 
time, for her main and mizen royal 
masts were still up, her topgallant 
sails still set, and altogether from the 
evident confusion on board, now in- 
creased from the accident already 
alluded to, it was clear to me, that 
if any sudden squall were to over- 
take her before she had time to 
shorten sail, she would be caught all 
of a heap. 

As the morning lightened, the Ga- 
zelle, the instant that flags could be 
seen, telegraphed to send a boat on 
board the damaged vessel, and the 
» word was accordingly passed, for I 
was not sorry of another opportuni- 
ty of paying a visit to my amiable 
friends of last evening. 

“I say, Dennis, I think I will go 
on board myself, instead of sending 
any of the boys.” 

“ As you please, Brail,’ quoth the 
ligptenant, who was by this time up 

shaving on deck, in a very pic- 
tyresque costume certainly—* As 
ypu-—oh, confound you, you have 
de me cut myself—bless me, what 
og ! Give me some felt off the top 
of my hat, steward.”—He might as 
well have gleanedafter an Irish tinker. 
—*“ But were I you,” continued he, 
“] would trust some one else—con- 
found this bleeding. Look at the 
weather, man—look at the weather, 
and the air.” 

. The air indeed was hot and sultry 
beyond all my former experience at 
the same hour of the four-and-twen- 
ty, and I began to have great doubts 
as to the propriety of sending a boat 
atall. I was about telegraphing to 


this effect, when to the southward of 
us, a heavy shower appeared to be 
falling perpendicularly from the sur- 
charged clouds, in a grey column— 
*T am mistaken, there will be nowind, 
for you see how even-down the rain 
falls yonder,” said I to Donovan again 
— Well, well, man, go—if you will go 
—bless me how I have cut my chin!” 
as putting his head down the com- 
panion he roared out, “Steward, 
why don’t you bring the felt ?” 

“ I can’t scrape a pi/e off it,” answer- 
ed the Scotchman, appearing half 
way up the ladder, with the castor 
in one hand, and a knife in the other. 

“ Bring the felt, you spalpeen, and 
no jaw.” 

Lennox, poor fellow, brought the 
hat, an old silk one, worn white at 
the edges, with the pasteboard frame- 
work appearing in numberless 
places—a most shocking bad hat cer- 
tainly. He held it up to the lieuten- 
ant. The Irishman looked at it— 
“ Hat—that’s not mine, steward, 
that’s Mr Brail’s.—Mercy on me, 
Benjamin, a’n’t you ashamed to wear 
a thing like this ?”—it was the vaga- 
bond’s ownall the while—* but don’t 
mind, don’t mind—so good-by, Brail 
—good-by,” as I stepped into the 
boat, that was surging about on the 
fast-rising sea alongside. 

“Stop, you may as well leave me 
the kay of the locker, for your visit 
will be longer in that same ship, 
or I greatly mistake, than you bar- 
gain for.” He here coolly resumed 
his shaving, and I shoved off. We 
had not pulled above half a dozen 
strokes, when poor Lennox ran to 
the side we were on—“ Beg pardon, 
sir, but a squall is coming, sir—there, 
sir, in the south-east, where we saw 
the rain just now.” 

[had not time to look round, when 
Donovan having put up his razor 
again sung out—“ By the powers, 
Ben, my lad, but the Scotchman is 
tight; it requires no second: sight to 
prophesy a squall anon.—There, 
there it is coming; about ship and 
come back, man, or it is as clear as 
mud that we shall be minus your 
own beautiful self and the boat’s 
crew, and what’s worse, our only 
boat that will swim.” 

I never despise a hint where I 
know it is well meant, and in an in- 
stant I was on board again, and we 
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had just got the re bare a 
the Commodore telegrap “Kee 
all fast with the boat.” ' 

Once more it cleared, and there 
was no rain in the quarter where we 
had recently seen it falling with such 
violence, but the threatening clouds 
had lowered right over the spot, and 
began to boil and whirl in sooty con- 
volutions, like the blackest and thick- 
est of the smoke, as it leaves the fun- 
nel of a steam-boat immediately af- 
ter the fire is mended. 

Under this gloomy canopy, as far 
in the southeast as we could see, the 
black waves began now to be crest- 
ed with white foam, and a low unde- 
finable hoarse murmur, more like 
the hollow subterranean sound that 
precedes the shock of an earthquake, 
than the roar of the ocean, gradually 
stole down on us with increasing 
distinctness. 

“Ts that thunder?” passed among 
the men. 

“ Thunder!” quoth old Dogvane, 
“T wish it were, my lads.” 

“It is Davy putting on the coppers 
for the parsons, and nothing else,” 
said Drainings. 

* What is that?” 

The frigate had fired a gun to at- 
tract our attention, for the darkness 
had settled down so thick around us, 
that we could not have seen flags. 
She had furled every thing but the 
close-reefed main-topsail, and reefed 
foresail. “A nod is as good as a 
wink,” said I, as I called all hands 
to shorten sail; and when we had 
every thing snug, I looked out in the 
direction from whence we expect- 
ed the wind to come. The white 
crests had increased, and again in 
the distance the grey skreen de- 
scended from theclouds perpendicu- 
larly, like a watery avalanche, and hid 
everything beyond it from our view. 

Presently this column at the lower 
extremity bent, and drove away to 
the northward and westward, as if 
a shallow vein of wind had skimmed 
furiously along the surface of the 
sea, while all above was as yet dead 
calm. But the upper part of the 
shower gradually assumed the same 
slanting direction, indicating that the 
agitation of the air was extending up- 
wards, when suddenly the rain once 
more fell right down from the hea- 
vens, and concealed the agitated 
billows beyond like a black curtain, 
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“ Come, I don’t think it will end 
in wind of any consequence to speak 
of, after all,” said I. 

“* Don’t you be too sure, my lovely 
little man,” quoth the imperturbable 
Dennis. “Pray have the kindness 
to furl every inch of canvass, or— 
fetch me a prayerbook—look there.” 

I followed the direction in which 
he pointed, the column of rain was 
still falling straight down, and as 
well defined as if it had been a wa- 
terspout in reality, when all at once 
the lower part of it was once more 
bent to an angle of thirty degrees 
with the horizon, but continuing 
very dense and opaque. In a few 
moments the whole pillar of water 
took the same oblique direction, un- 
til it slanted straight as a sunbeam 
shooting forth from heaven. It con- 
tinued as thick and impenetrable to 
the sight as ever for the space of 
half a minute, when, as if scattered 
by a tornado, it suddenly vanished 
in smoke, and the weather cleared ; 
and right to windward, a white line 
crept down towards us, like dust fly- 
ing along the road in a stormy day, 
after a jong drought. The roar of 
the approaching squall increased, as 
did the swell, which now roled.op 
in mountainous undulations;.am he? 
though it was calm as death wher 
we lay tumbling about, the little ves«: 
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sel groaned and lurched like an evil ~~" 


spirit on his bed of liquid fire, while 
the tops of the seas began to..break 
and grow! as if the very waves had 
become conscious of the approach- 
ing tormenta. 

It was now eight o’clock in the 
morning, but in place of getting 
lighter, the clouds had settled down 
so darkly that the frigate had to 
make the night signals with lanterns, 
to heave-to with our head to the 
southward, until we saw what might 
turn up. Sharp was the word—we 
prepared to do so—but before a 
single rope could be let go, the 
squall struck us, and for a minute, 
notwithstanding all our precautions, 
the. Midge was fairly laid down 
on her beam ends, and I thought 
she would have turned keel up re- 
gularly; however, the moment) we 
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were enabled to Jay her to with her « 


head to the southward and west > 


ward, she breasted it like a sea-gull, 
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and, confident in her weatherly qua- 
lities, I had time amidst the rew to 
cast a glance at the Commodore, 
and the merchantman. The former 
was lying-to under storm-staysails, 
rolling and plunging most delightful- 
ly, now rising on a heavy sea and 
making a bow to us, and then de- 
scending entirely out of sight—but 
the poor ship! All seemed confu- 
sion on board of her. Whether it was 
that they had been deceived by the 
long time the wind hung in the dis- 
tance, and had persuaded them- 
selves that there would be no squall 
worth dreading after all, or the acci- 
dent of losing the fore-topgallant 
mast had confused them, I cannot 
tell, but they had not been able to 
get in their canvass in time, so that 
every thing had to be let go by the 
run when the squall came down, and 
the consequence was, that the fore 
and maintopsails had been fairly 
blown out of the bolt ropes, and 
were now streaming straight out in 
ribbons, while the foresail, which 
had stood, laid her over on her beam 
ends. The crew were, while I look- 
ed, endeavouring to set the jib, in 
order to get her away before the 
wind, but a sea at the very moment 
struck her, washing the boats off the 
booms, and every thing else that 
would part company, and for a mo- 
ment I thought she would never 
have risen again. But there was 
another lull, and after having got 
some way on the vessel, she was 
enabled to heave-to also. It soon 
to breeze up again, but stea- 

dily; and I thought, that the puff be- 
ing over, we should have no more 
bother, although the heavens con- 
tinued as black and threatening as 
ever. The Commodore appeared 
to be of the same opinion, and now 
made the signal to bear up, a ma- 
neuvre that was promptly followed 
both by the Midge and the ship, and 
old Donovan and I went below to 
breakfast. 

“That chap was nearly caught, 
Benjie,” said the lieutenant. 
“Very. Shall I help you to cof- 
fee?” 

“ If you please.” 

* A slice of-beef ?” 

“ Thank you.” 

“Very nearly caught indeed. I 
hope nothing has happened to her 
beyond what we saw— beyond the 
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loss of her boats and foretopgallant- 
mast—she laboured so dreadfully 
before they could get her before the 
wind—what a state the poor wo- 
men on board must have been in!” 

“ Terrible,” said Donovan. “Bad 
enough for the men, but how I do 
pity poor women in such a predica- 
ment! You must have lost your 
heart, Brail, aboard there, you are 
grown so awfully sentimental since 
you returned. Come, now, describe 
the beauties of the fair creatures— 
give me as good a notion of themas 
you can—that’s a good boy.” 

“ Why, Donovan, they were both, 
I mean the ladies, as unlike Miss 
Cathleen, the affianced wife of a cer- 
tain lieutenant of the navy, the son 
of widow Donovan, who lives at 
1060, Sackville Street, as you can 
well imagine.”—Dennis laughed.— 
** Why, you have me there, Benjie, 
sure enough, so””—— 

Here Lennox interrupted him, as 
he hastily entered the small cabin. 
“ The ship has made a signal of dis- 
tress, sir.” , 

“The devil she has.” We both 
jumped up the ladder as quick as 
we could. The frigate was steering 
large, about a mile on our lee-bow. 
All was right and snug with her, but 
the’ ship, that lay about half a mile 
abeam of us to windward, had her 
ensign flying at the mizen-peak, with 
the union down, and the signal fora 
boat flying at the head of the fore- 
topmast. 

To send her assistance before the 
sea went down was utterly impossi- 
ble; no boat could have lived for a 
minute; so all that I could do was 
to haul by the wind, and close un- 
der her lee quarter. It was still 
blowing so fresh, that when the 
master hailed I could not hear him; 
but as she lay over, we could see 
that both pumps were manned, and 
the gush of clear water from the 
scuppers was a sad indication of 
what had befallen. I could distin- 
guish the two young missionaries, 
in their trowsers and shirts, labour- 
ing most vigorously amongst the 
erew; while the patriarchal old 
man was holding on by the mizen- 
rigging, close to the master ‘of the 
vessel, evidently keeping his footing 
on the deck of the tumbling vessel 
with great difficulty. Seeing me on 
deck, he took off his hat, which was 
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instantly blown overboard, and his 
long grey hairs streamed straight out 
in the wind. This to me was a mo- 
ving incident, simple as it may ap- 
pear to others, and it seemed to 
affect Donovan also. 

“ What a very fine-looking old 
man he is indeed!” said Dennis. 

The lady passengers were both 
below, at least [ could see nothing 
of them. When we closed, the cap- 
tain hauled down the ensign, and as 
the flow of water from the pumps 
seemed to decrease, I began to hope 
that they were gaining on the leak. 
I now steered as close to as I could 
without danger, and hailed that the 
moment it was possible I would 
send assistance to them. The cap- 
tain heard me, and made his ac- 
knowledgment with his trumpet. 

We kept as near her as was safe 


‘ the whole forenoon, and although 


we saw that the crew were every 
now and then taking a spell at the 
pumps, yet they seemed quite able 
to keep the leak under, and every 
thing once more appeared to be 
going on orderly on board. 

“ Come,” said I, to old Shavings 
the carpenter, who was looking out 
at her alongside of me, “ if the wea- 
ther would only moderate a bit, a 
small touch of your quality, Master 
Shavings, and a forenoon’s spell of 
your crew, would set him all to 
rights again—eh ?” 

The warrant officer turned his 


* quid, and thereby poidoned a dol- 


phin or two, I make no doubt, by 
the jet of tobacco juice that he 
squirted overboard. He then took 
a long squint before he spoke. 

“T ben’t sartain of that, sir. The 


water pon there from the scup- 


ers is cruel clear, sir. I fear she 

as started something serious; I 
don’t think she would make so much 
by mere straining.” I began to fear 
he was right. “ And I sees some 
signs of a bustle on board again, sir ; 
there, if the bloody fool of a cook 
has not set fire to the boarding of 
the smail galley—the caboose they 
calls it in marchantmen.” 

However, this accident seemed 
very trivial, for the man immediate- 
ly to all appearance extinguished it 
again; but the alarming part of it 
was, that it seemed to have taken 
place while he was taking his spell 
at the pumps, a sure indication that 
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the crew were more exhausted than 
I had allowed for. 

The master now came suddenly 
on deck, and we noticed a man come 
up the fore-hatchway, and run aft 
to him, shewing by the energy of 
his action that the matter he was 
communicating was alarming, what- 
ever its nature might be. ~The 
pumps were instantly manned again, 
and after a long spell, I noticed the 
carpenter sound the well, and im- 
mediately he shook his head. At 
this several of the men threw off 
their shirts, as if preparing for a 
tough bout, and set to, working 
harder than ever, the water once 
more gushing out over the ship’s 
side in strong clear jets. 

The young missionaries, who had 
for a minute disappeared, were 
again on deck, and they and the 
master himself now took their turns 
like so many of the crew; but still 
there was no rushing nor alarm ap- 

arently amongst them. By and 

y, I noticed the master g aft, and 
take up on his knee one of the black 
boards used to shut up the front of 
the hencoops in bad weather, on 
which he appeared to write some- 
thing, in order to communicate with 
us, as, from the increase of the gale 
and the sea, there was no use in at- 
tempting to be heard through the 
trumpet. Evidently with an inten- 
tion of not alarming the crew, he 
now slipt this over the side. On it 
was written in chalk, 

“ Tue LEAK IS GAINING ON Us.” 

The gale now came thunderi 
down with such violence, that 
found it necessary to clew up 
every thing but the close-reefed 
foresail, and the tremendous seas 
that roared as of us made it 
doubtful how long- we should be 
able to scud. The distress of the 
ship was evidently increasing; and 
I noticed that the poor helpless wo- 
men were on deck clinging to the 
old man, whose age rendered it out 
of the question his attempting to be 
of any use at the pump. 

' I shall never ny 0 the group. 
He was holding on by the mizen- 
backstay, in a half kneeling position ; 
the youngest woman was beside 
him in her ae with her long 
hair hanging Jank down and drench- 
ed with an over her deadly pale 
features, while her fair and taper 
C 
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naked arms were clasped convul- 
sively round his neck, as she hid her 
face in his bosom. The elder lady 
was sitting covered with a boat-cloak 
on the small seat, that ran along the 
larboard side of the companion, with 
one of her arms over the top of it to 
keep her in her seat, which she 
seemed to accomplish with great 
difficulty, as the labouring ship 
sweltered about on the boiling sea. 
A sheep, apparently a pet lamb, 
stood, or rather staggered about, on 
the deck beside her, every now and 
then turning up its innocent face and 
bleating, and trying to poke its head 
under her cloak. 

A sea at this moment broke over 
the starboard quarter of the ship, 
and drenched all of them, washing 
aside the skirt of the cloak that co- 
vered the oldest of the females, and 
disclosing, alas, alas ! my poor dear 
little boy, crying in his mother’s 
arms, and stretching and struggling 
with his littlelimbs, as if he had slept 
through ital], until the very moment 
when the unruly surge washed him 
in his nest. 

“ Mind your helm,” sung out Mr 
Marline, sharp and suddenly. 

I turned to look aft from whence 
the voice came. Heavens, what a 
sight! A huge green wave was curl- 
ing its monstrous crest, like revol- 
ving wheels of foam, close aboard of 
us astern, and pursuing us, hissing 
and roaring, like a sea monster rush- 
ing on its prey. 

I had only time to sing out, “ All 
hands, secure yourselves,’ when it 
rolled in over the tafferel, and swept 
the deck fore and aft, washing boats, 
hen-coops, spare spars, and every 
thing that was not part and portion 
of the solid deck and upperworks, 
overboard, and submerging us seve- 
ral feet under water. 

I thought the little Midge’s buzz. 
ing and stinging were for ever over, 
and that she never would have risen 
again; but the buoyant little craft 

' gallantly struggled from under the 
sea, and rose gaily to the surface 
like a wild-duck shaking her fea- 
thers after a long dive; and having 
hove to, we soon made capital wea- 
ther of it—her strong bows dancing 
over the advancing surges, as if in 
contempt, until they hissed away un- 
der foot, like serpents foiled in their 
attack. It was a fearful sight to look 
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down from the summit of a gigan- 
tic sea, on the frigate and shattered 
merchantman, as they were tossed 
to and fro beneath us like objects 
seen from a hillside, and then to 
feel yourself sinking, and see them 
rising as you in your turn sank 
into the trough, until they appeared 
to hang above you in act to slide 
down and swamp you, and again to 
lose sight of them gether, asa 
wave rose howling between us. 

Had the felucca been a deep- 
waisted vessel, she must have inevi- 
tably been swamped; but having no 
ledge or rail whatsoever, and the 
hatches having been got on and well 
secured early in the forenoon, we 
took little or no water below. We 
lost one hand overboard, more la- 
mented for the time, I believe, than 
if he had been the best man in the 
ship. It was poor Dicky Phantom} 
the monkey, who, when the word 
was passed for the men to hold on 
and make themselves fast, seeing 
them Jay hold of ropes, in imitation 
caught one too; but, alas for Dicky! 
it was the slack end, so that the sea 
washed him overboard like smoke, 
and being unable to stand the drag 
through the water, the poor brute 
had to let go, and perished miserably. 

As his little black gibbering face, 
with the eyes starting from his head, 
and his mouth open and grinning, 
while he was coughing and splutter- 
ing out the sea water, looked its last 
at us from the curling ridge of a 
wave, a general “ Ah! there goes 
poor Dicky Phantom,” burst from 
all hands. 

The ship had also hove to; but 
in the few minutes that had passed 
since I had last seen her, her condi- 
tion: was clearly much altered for 
the worse. 

The crew had knocked off from 
the pumps, and several, I could see, 
were employed casting loose the 
hen-coops, spare spars, and every 
thing that would float, while the 
greater part appeared absolutely in- 
sane, and rushed about the deck 
stretching out their hands towards 
us with imploring faces, as if we 
could have helped them, while others, 
alas, alas ! were drunk—brutally, bes- 
tially drunk, and grinned and gibber- 
ed, and threatened us with their fists. 

It was indeed a humiliating and a 
heart-breaking sight to see fellow- 
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beings endowed with sense and rea- 
son like ourselves, debasing them- 
selves in their last moments below 
the level of the beasts that perish, 
and recklessly rushing into the pre- 
sence of the Almighty in a state of 
swinish intoxication. 

“ What is that?” cried Mr Mar- 
line. “ Heavens, if they have not 
set fire to the rum in the spirit- 
room!” 

As he spoke, a wavering flash of 
blue flame gleamed for a moment 
up the after hatchway, the hatches 
of which, in the increasing confu- 
sion, had been knocked off. Pre- 
sently this was followed by a thick 
column of white smoke, speaking as 
plain as tongue could have told, that 
the fire had caught. The column 
became suddenly streaked with fire, 
which instantly drove the miserable 
group of women and men forward 
into the waist. In a minute the 
flames burst out of the main hatch- 
way also, and scorched away the 
two young missionaries and the 
captain from the pumps, to which, 


‘although deserted by the crew, they 


had, with noble intrepidity and calm 
resolution, clung until this very mo- 
ment. 

The eldest lady was now lying 
motionless on the wet deck, appa- 
rently dead or in a faint, with her 
bare arms clasped round her child, 
who, poor little fellow, was tossing 
his tiny hands, and apparently cry- 
ing piteously, while the younger wo- 
man was clinging convulsively round 
her husband’s neck, as, along with 
his companion and the old captain, 
he had now sat down on the deck— 
the whole grouped round the patri- 
archal old Moravian, who was kneel- 
ing in the middle, and with out- 
stretched hands apparently implo- 
ring Heaven for mercy, while over 
all, the sea, now lashed intoredoubled 
fury by the increasing gale, broke in 
showers of spray. 

The whole after part of the ship 
was by this time on fire ; and fall- 
ing off before the wind under her 
foresail, she ran down in the direc- 
tion of the frigate that was lying to 
about a mile to leeward, As she 
bore up and passed us, the old cap- 
tain, drenched, half-naked, and bare- 
headed, with a face pale as death, 


was endeavouring to seize the en- 
sign union down in thé main rig- 


ging, but it was torn from his feeble 


hands by the strength of the wind, 
and as if it had been the last faint 
gleam of hope finally “ee them, 
flew down to leeward like a flash of 
red flame. He then again hung the 
board on which he had formerly tele- 
graphed over the gangway. The 
following fearful-legend was now 
written on it in chalk: 


ON FIRE, AND SINKING! 


If I had followed her, after having 
once been pooped, and nearly swamp- 
ed already, it would have beendown- 
right madness, epecially as I could 
render no earthly assistance. I had 
therefore nothing for it but to keep 
the Midge lying to. 

The firmament now became black 
as night. A thick squall, with heavy 
rain, that had been some time brew- 
ing to windward, burst down on us 
with the most terrific fierceness. 
For a minute we could neither see 
nor hear any thing but the roaring 
of the tormented waters, and the 
howling, or rather thundering of the 
wind. The shred of sail that we 
had set flew out of the bolt-rope 
into ribbons, with a sound like a 
cannon-shot, and I thought the little 
vessel would have turned keel up. 
At length it passed us, and cleared 
where we were, only to shew us the 
poor disabled ship overtaken’by it. 
And now it was evident that she 
was water-logged, from the heavy 
sickly way in which she rolled and 
pitched, while the fire lit up the 
whole dark sky overhead with a red 
murky glare, as if it had been mid- 
night. 

The squall crept up to her, thick- 
ened round her, and gradually con- 
cealed both her and the frigate, 
hiding them entirely from our view 
within its watery veil; but the con- 
flagration still lit up, and shone 
through the grey mist. like shroud, 
(alas, in very trugh a shroud to one 
of them!) and gave horrible indica- 
tion as to her whereabouts. 

It suddenly disappeared, the tor« 
nado of wind and rain drifted down 
toleeward. A blinding flash of light. 
ning touk place, and anon a peal of 
thunder shook the empyrean, as if it 
had been the trumpet of the Arch- 
angel. The clouds rose—the wea- 
ther cleared away—Great God, 
what do I see! The frigate is there 
———— BUT THE SHIP Is GONE! 
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For several minutes, the thunder- 
storm continued with the same,.vio- 
lence. At one time I thought the 
lightning had struck our mast-head. 
But it was the breaking up of the 
weather, for with startling sudden- 
ness a bright slanting beam from the 
evening sun pierced through the 
dark masses of cloud in the west, and 
floated on the tempestuous surface 
of the troubled waters where the 
ship had gone down, like a ray of 
hope breaking through clouds and 
shadows on the tumultuous agita- 
tions of a departing spirit. Was it 
the eye of Providence glancing on 
the watery grave of the innocent and 
virtuous, and evincing through our 
senses, that the quenching of their 
gentle light amidst the howling waste 
of waters, although unseen of men, 
was not unmarked of the Eternal, 
“who maketh the clouds his cha- 
riot, and who walketh on the wings 
of the wind?” And was the doom 


of the wicked in the rolling thun- 
der? The thought stirred me like a 
trumpet-note. 

. The sunbeam travelled on, as if 
ne 


before the wind, until it 
glanced on the dark hull, and lofty 
8 and storm staysails of the no- 
ble frigate; and the weather mode- 

, Fating at the same time, I ran off the 
wind to close the Commodore, and 
sailed over the spot where the ship 
had foundered, as near as we could 
judge. Several hencoops and spars 
were floating about; but the whole 

-erew were gone to “ where the 

. wicked cease from. troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.” 

“Keep her away a bit,” sung out 
Lennox from forward—“keep her 
away a bit, Mr Brail, there is some- 

. thing struggling in the water close 
to. ore yet—more yet,” as the 
noble fellow fastened a rope round 
his waist; “that will do—now, mess- 
mates, hold on, and mind you haul 

_me in if I miss, and seem pretty well 
done.” In atwinkling the poor fel- 
Jow was overboard, and striking out 
gallantly amongst the choking spray. 
“I see the object,” I exclaimed, 
“that is flashing and struggling in 
the water; whatever it may be, he 
has it; down with the helm, and 
bring her to the wind—down with it, 
hard-a-Jee.. He has it—he has it! 
No, missed it, by heaven! No, no, 
he has fast hold; gently, haul him in, 
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men—gently, that’s it; now, hand- 
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somely, in with him. Hurra! well 
done, Lennox! You are on hoard 
again, my lad.” 

“ Why, what have they hauled in 
with him?” said Donovan, who was 
standing aft beside me, while Lennox 
was got on board at the bows. I 
was myself confoundedly puzzled. 
“A sheep, and a bundle of clouts, 
ha, ha, ha!”’ shouted Joe Peak. I 
jumped forward. A bundleof clouts— 
alas, alas ! it was the breathless body 
of the beautiful child I had seen on 
board the ship. 

It was lashed to the neck of the 
pet lamb with a silk handkerchief, 
and now lay at my feet a little blue 
and ghastly corpse. I snatched it 
up in my arms, more from the im- 
pulse of the moment, than any ex- 
pectation of the ethereal spark being 
still present in the little cold clammy 
body ; and, to the great surprise of the 
crew, I called Lennox, and desirin 
him to get some hot salt in a cloth, 
and two bottles of hot water, and to 
bring some warm cloths into the 
cabin immediately, I descended; 
stripped the child, and drying his 
little limbs with a piece of blanket, 
I clapt him into my own berth. Len- 
nox and Donovan followed; and, 
against all appearances, we set to, 
and chafed and manipulated the 
frigid limbs of the darling boy, and 
applied hot bottles to his feet, and 
the hot salt to his little chest and 
stomach; but it was allin vain. It 


“Was a moving sight to see great 


rough bushy-whiskered hard-a- 
weather seamen, in despite of all 
etiquette, struggling like children at 
a raree show to get a peep at what 
was going on below, through the 
small open skylight, that ventilated 
the little well cabin. 

“Ab, my poor little fellow, you 
are gone; your unhappy mother 
might have spared her dying heart 


‘the pang of parting with you, whien 


she made you fast to the lamb—you 
would then at Jeast have died inher 
arms, and beside her heart, my sweet 
child!” As I said this, my brother 
officer, and Lennox, the latteralfdrip- 
ping with sea water, and still pale 
and breathless with his recent exer- 


‘tions, were both standing Jooking 
“down on the body of the child, ha- 
‘ving done all they could,butall imvain. 


tears were rolling down the 


’ 
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Scotch Jad’s cheek, and Dennis, ho- 

nest fellow, once or twice blew his 

nese very suspiciously, contriving 

during the trumpetings to steal a 

small swab at his eyes, lest the share 

the old lady in Sackville Street, Dub- 

lin, bad in him, might become too 

apparent. 

“ He is gone,” said Lennox, after a 
long pause, as he stepped to the berth, 
with the intention of covering the 
dead body with the sheet. He no 
sooner stooped down than he sud- 
denly started back, and held up his 
hand to attract our attention. I 
looked—one eyelid quivered— it 
opened a little, then shut again, and 
again the aguish appearance passed 
over it; the chest heaved, and the 
little sufferer drew along sigh. “ He 
lives, he Jives!” said Lennox, ina low 
voice, and speaking as if he was 
himself choking. The word was 
passed through the skylight to the 
warm-hearted expectants clustered 
round it on their knees on the deck 
above. My eye, what a row! They 
instantly jumped to their feet, and 
began to caper about overhead as if 
a as of dancing devils had sud- 
denly possessed them. 

“ He’s alive,” shouted one poor 
fellow, “and we can now spare Dicky 
Phantom.” 

“Forward with you, men,” sung 
out Mr Wadding, “ forward with 
you ; how dare you lumber the quar- 
terdeck in that way, with your lub- 
berly carcasses ?” 

We now increased our exertions, 
and had the inexpressible pleasure 
of seeing them crowned with suc- 
cess ; and having poured some tepid 
wine and water down the child’s 
throat—he was as yet too weak to 
drink it himself, or to speak—we had 
the happiness to see him open wide 
his fine dark blue eyes, and take a 
steady, and apparently a conscious 
look at us; and presently his respi- 
ration, though as yet slow and sigh- 
like, became regular; the animal 
heat of his body over his heart began 
to be perceptible—the blue clayey 
colour .of his skin and face, the 
sharpness of his features, and the 
blackness.of his shrunk lips, began 
to fade aad give way before the ac- 
celerating circulation—and after 
coughing up.a large quantity of salt 
water, he turned his little face to the 
Ei darate 


Sd 
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ship’s side, and fell into a sound 
sleep. , Ssegathe 

By this time it was near sunset, 
and the gale was rapidly abating, 
but the sea was still very high. e 
ran down and closed with the Com- 
modore, and kept him in view the 
whole night. 

Donovan and I wer® sitting in the 
cabin regaling ourselves with a glass 
of grog, about nine o’clock in the 
evening—*“I say, Benjie, how that 
poor little fellow snores—do you 
hear him ?” 

“I do, and it is music to mine ear, 
my darling. What a scene it must 

have been when the ship foundered! 
I am glad we did not see it, Dono- 
van.” 

“ And so am I—why, we have 
rather had a stirring time of it lately, 
a number of odd circumstances have 
happened ; but what do you make of 
the Commodore's taking on so, as 
you and Sprawl said he did, when he 
heard that young De Walden was 
missing—had he any hand in the 
young chap, think you?” 

“ Ob, no,” said I laughing, “ no- 
thing ; besides he used to keep him 
tighter set up than any other mid in 
the ship. However, that would nei- 
ther make nor mend as to the pro- 
bability of your surmise, Donovan ; 
but I verily believe he was no con- 
nexion of the Commodore’s.” 

“ Well, well,” said Dennis, “ give 
me vother glass of swizzle, Lennox 
—thank ye. I say, Lennox, my lad— 
gallant conduct enough that of yours 
—after having been so ill too—I won- 
der you bad strength.” The man bow- 
ed.—‘ Now since I have had time to 
consider, what are you going to do 
with the child there, Benjie ?” 

“Send him on board Gazelle, I 
presume, when the weather mode- 
rates—but, good-night, I am off to my 
cot—who has the watch, Lennox?” 

* Mr Peak, sir.” 

“Tell him to keep close to the 
Commodore, and call me the instant 
any thing worth reporting occurs.” 

* Yer, sir.” 

“ How is the weather?” 

* Clearing away fast, sir,” answer- 
ed_the marine—“ and the sea is 
greatly gone down.” 

“Very well,,.let them trim by the 
Commodore, do you i eceart 
way with him, but no more; Sir Oli- 





ver likes no one to run past him~ 
tell Mr Peak so.” 
* 1 will, sir.” 
“ Now, good-night, Dennis, dear.” 
* * * . * 


When LIawoke next morning, the 
first thing I did was to reconnoitre 
how my little and most unexpected 
visitor held out. There lay the fair 
child, steeped in a balmy slumber, 
with his downy cheeks as peachlike 
and blooming as ever; even his hair, 
with the crystallized salt sparkling 
amongst it, once more curled thick 
and clustering round his magnificent 
forehead. As I stooped over him he 
awoke, and stretched out his armsin 
the evident expectation of clasping 
some one that he had been accus- 
tomed to lie beside; alas! they 
touched the cold hard ship’s side. 
He grew startled, and called on his 
mother and then on his father, and 
on his grandfather, and his dear aunt 
Emily ! waiting between each excla- 
mation for the wonted caress or 
answer. His eye caught mine—he 
looked surprised, and peered anxi- 
ously all about the cabin, until at 
last, as if he had really comprehend- 
ed the full extent of his desolation, 
he began to cry bitterly, and to sob 
as if his little heart would have burst. 
Lennox and I did all we could to 
pacify him, but who could come in- 
stead to him of those whose hearts 
were now cold forever? I could not 
stand it, and went on deck, leaving 
him in the hands of the steward. 

The weather was now clear, and 
the sea had gone down; the frigate 
was about a mile and a half on our 
lee-bow, carrying all sail, so that we 
had to crack on to keep up with her. 
During that forenoon and the follow- 
ing day we had no communication 
together, but about 11 a. m. on the 
_ third day after the ship had founder- 
ed, we got so well placed on her 
quarter as to be able to communi- 
cate without trumpets. 

The Commodore hailed first— 
“ Sad accident that t’other day, Mr 
Brail.” 

“ Very, sir.” 

“ All hands lost, I presume.” 

Before I could answer, he conti- 
nued, evidently in great amazement 
“ What child is that, Mr Brail?” I 
looked round, and was a good deal 
surprised to see the figure the little 
stranger now cut. When picked up 
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he had nothing gn but his little frock 
and shift, which had been torn in the 
getting of him in, so Lennox and the 
sailmaker had rigged him in a tiny 
check-shirt, with white lappels, a pair 
of little duck trowsers, with large 
horn buttons, very wide at the feet, 
and very tight at the waist—cut, ina 
word, in the very extreme of nautical 
dandyism ; little white canvass shoes, 
and asmall tarpauling hat completed 
his set out. They had even hung by 
a piece of spunyarn a small horn- 
handled knife round his neck, so that 
he was a complete topman in minia- 
ture. 

Childlike, for he could not have 
been three years old at the most, he 
had already taken to the men, and 
was playiog with the pet-lamb, that 
was making believe to buck him 
with its head; and indeed every now 
and then it would knock over the 
little fellow, but without hurting 
him, and roll about with him on the 
deck. 

“ What child is that? AndI see 
you have some live-stock—where 
got you the sheep?” 

“ The child was picked up, lashed 
to the lamb, Sir Oliver, when the 
ship went down.” 

**Come on board, and dine with 
me at three, Mr Brail—you can tell 
me all about it then.” 

We sheered off again; and it was 
laughable to notice the crowd of 
heads out of the frigate’s ports the 
instant the little fellow was noticed 
on our decks. Immediately after 
this a group of men were sitting in 
the bows of the felucca with the child 
amongst them. Lennox came up to 
me and touched his forehead—* The 
little fellow told me his name was 
William Howard, sir; probably you 
would like to set it down as a clew 
to find out his friends when we get 
to England.” 

“ A very proper precaution, Len- 
nox, and well thought of, but are you 
sure that was the name the child an- 
swered to.” 

“Quite, sir; if you will step here, 
sir, you will be satisfied of it.” I fol- 
lowed him a pace or two nearer the 
group playing with the child. 

** Dogvane,” said Lennox—the man 
answered; Wilcox,” anotherseaman 
pricked up his ears, both a good deal 
surprised at the steward’s address, 
with me at his back—but all this 
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time the boy was tumbling about 
amongst the men, taking no netice 
either of Lennox or me. 

“ William Howard,” said Lennox. 
“What you want?” promptly said the 
child, as he knocked off from his 
play, and looked steadfastly at the 
marine. “ A good and satisfactory 
proof,” said I; “ I will make a note 
of it, Lennox.” 

Donovan and I sometime after this 
were walking backwards and for- 
wards on the small quarterdeck, 
talking of I don’t remember what, 
when we perceived a stir amongst 
the men forward, and an attempt 
evidently making amongst them to 
shove old Dogvane aft with some 
communication to me. He appeared 
reluctant to be thrust forward as 
spokesman, and waxed very empha- 
tic in his gestures to the group who 
were all talking at the same time, and 
laughing with each other as they 
closed round the old quartermaster. 

“Come, there is more rain than 
wind in that squall,” said I, to Do- 
novan, looking towards the group. 
“ What request, think you, is to be 
made now, Dennis?” 

“Can’t conjecture for the life of 
me,” said he. 

Dogvane now took a fresh quid, 
by way of gaining courage, I sup- 
pose, to enter on his embassage, 
and advancing a step from the 
rest, he cast his eyes on the deck, 
and began to thump one hand on an- 
other, and to mutter with his lips as 
if he had been rehearsing a speech. 
Presently, giving his trowsers a 
hitch, and his quid a cruel chirt, he 
looked towards us, in act to advance, 
as it were, but his heart again failed 
him, and with another pull at his 
waistband, andatremendous chew of 
his quid, which made the tobacco 
juice squirt from both corners of his 
mouth, he hove about again, appa- 
rently in despair and discomfiture, 
and joined the others, who instantly 
set up a loud laugh. 

Lennox, | saw, had now slid round 
to the men, and with a most quiz- 
zical cast of his eye, was using his 
powers of persuasion with old Dog- 
vane, to get him to weigh anchor 
once more, and to set forth on his 
mission again, but the quartermaster 
shook his head, and seemed to re- 
fuse point-blank. At length, after a 
great deal of bother, the steward ap- 


fd 


oe 


peared to have screwed his courage 
to the sticking place, for he now ad- 
vanced to within a couple of yards 
of where we stood, the group be- 
hind a up after him. He kept 
rubbing the ak of his hand across 
his muzzle, and coughing and clear- 
ing his voice, and every now and then 
he took a squint over his shoul« 
der, to see that, in case his memory 
should fail him, he was in immediate 
communication with his reserve. 
After another stiff chew of his quid, 
and a devil of a hitch of the waist- 
band of his trowsers, and a smoothing 
down of his forelock, he tore his hat 
off his head, as if it had been a divot, 
as Lennox might have said, and broke 
ground to the following purport— 

* You sees, your honour, and Mr 
Donovan, there—gentlemen both” — 
A considerable pause, during which 
he seemed awfully puzzled. 

“T am gravelled already, Lennox, 
see,” quoth he, over his shoul- 

er. 

“No, no,” said Lennox, “ try 
again, man, try again.” 

“May it please you, sir—it has 
blowed half a gale of wind some two 
days agone, as mayhap your honour 
knows ”>—— 

I could not help smiling for the 
soul of me. “ Why, Dogvane,I have 
reason good to know that, but what 
would you be after? Come to the 
point, man.” 

“ And so I would, captain, if I 
only knowed how to get there— 
I fear the point he speaks of lies in 
the wind’seye, and that I sha’n’t fetch 
it,’ (aside to Lennox)—* but as I 
says before, your honour, we had a 

sniffer some two days agone, and 
the parrot, Wapping Poll, your ho- 
nour—why, she was blown over- 
board, your honour, and as a parrot 
is not of the gull specie, your ho- 
nour, I fears as how poor Poll may 
have been drowned.” 
I could scarcely keep my gravity. 
“Why, assume that the bird is 
drowned, then, Dogvane, and get 


“No, sir, with all submission, I 
have no sartainty of that. A bird 
that can speak, must think ; and it’s 
no impossibility, in my mind, in Poll 
being at this moment cruising as 
mate of the watch on the back of a 
wild-duck—but then a duck does 
dive now and then, to be sure.”— 
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I now suspected he had 
ened his nerves a little with a g 
of grog.—“ However, Poll might take 
a flight the time the other was be- 
low, you know, sir, if she only 
knowed where he might rise again. 
Still a gull would be her chance as 
for that—no diving in a gull, your 
honour.” 

_ “ But, my good man”’—I was not 
over well pleased with what I 
thought I had discovered, especially 
with the freedom of the jest, if jest 
it was meant for—*“ will you, I 
again ask you, come to the point, 
Dogvane—what would you be at? 
I can’t stand all day palavering here, 
unless you know your own mind,” 
and I turned away. My rebuke 
_ seemed to rouse Dogvane, who, ma- 

king a sudden effort, sung out quick 
and sh 

“Then the parrot’s overboard and 
drowned, sir. And the monkey is 
drowned too, sir, and the old cat is 
dead below with the damp and cold, 
and we shall all be starved for want 
of a pet, sir.—D—n your eyes, Jack 
Lennox, will that serve your turn, 
now ?” 

“ Oh, I see, I see,”’ said I. 

“ There,” said Dogvane, giving a 
skip, and turning ajoyful countenance 
over his shoulder to the group behind 
him—“ There, his honour sees—did 
not I tell you so ?—why, I thank 
your honour—we all thanks you 
kindly, sir; and such care as we 
shall take of him—oh, my eye! But 
all I says is, thank your bonour again 
in the name of the whole bunch of 
us-” He made his salaam, and he 
and his tail turned to bundle for- 


«T guess I know now what you 
would be at, Dogvane,” said I, my 


tone approaching to-qgbrill shout in 
order to arrest hls retreat. Op,this 
the old quartermaster hove about, 
his face evincing great chagrin and 
vexation at the idea, that after 
all his lucid explanation, I was still 
unenlightened. “I presume,” I con- 
tinued, “that having lost all your 
gee 


“ Ah yes, sir—that’s it.” 

“That having lost all your pets, 
you want to ask me for the sheep 
that we have picked up.” 

“No, no, no,’—ran amongst the 
men ; and old Dogvane slid out with 
a jet of tobacco juice—* D—n the 

“entirely—but, Jack Lennox, 
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there, take my-oar now, will ye—I 
can make nothing of it, I can’t pull 
a-head at all—it has been all back 
water with me;” and so saying he. 
made his ebeisance, and slunk away 
amongst the people, slewing his head 
from side to side, and smiting his 
thigh, as if he were saying—* Poo, 
poo, you see the captain won't un- 
derstand, do as you will—indeed, he 
does not want to understand, you 
see.” 

The marine, on the retreat of the 
quartermaster, now came forward 
as a reserve, and in good set terms, 
leaving his northern accent. out of 
the account, preferred a request on 
behalf of his shipmates, not for ‘the 
sheep, but in the destruction of all 
the other pet creatures during the 
gale, he made out a strong case, 
which could only be met by my 
giving up the child, which he pro- 
mised should succeed the defunct 
monkey, Dicky Phantom; and “al~ 
though we all know his nane to be 
Will Howard,” said he, in conclu- 
sion, “we request your permission, 
sir, to christen him afresh, and te 
give him the same name, as a tri- 

ute of respect to the poor brute, 
who has hitherto afforded us so 
much amusement.” 

R, was a good deal tickled at all 
this. 


desire the child to be sent on board 
the frigate.” 

Here several voices grumbled— 
“‘ Why, they have two monkeys on 
board, and a kangaroo, and a hog in 
armour, and—oh, surely, they won’t 
grab him toe.” 

“ Why, sir, we must leave it to 
you,” said Lennox; “if the Com- 
modore is in earnest in taking Dicky 
Phantom from us, surely he will 
spare us one of the monkeys. But I 
am sure no one will take such care 
of him as I should here, sir.” 

“Very well,” said I, “I will see 
what can be done; in the meantime, 
get the child ready to go in the boat 
when I go on board to dinner. But 
where are his clothes ?—you can’t 
send him in that rig?” 

The marine Cokes. “ Why, sir, 
his own clothes are all torn in 
om and he has no others. made; 
ndeed, our sail-maker says he could 
no more make @ petticoat than-a 


a og =e help forjg; and at 





“ But, men, you all heard Sir Oliver. 
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half past two; Donovan and I-found ’ 


ourselves in the stern-sheets of the 
small boat, with Dicky Phantom sit- 
ting between us, dressed out like a 
Lilliputian boarder. As we pulled 
on board, I had time to look mure 
minutely at the equipment of the 
boy. As already mentioned, he was 
dressed in trowsers, check shirt, and 
little at hat, with the word 
Midge painted in large letters on a 
scroll on the front of it; but they 
had now addedalittle cutlass, ground 
down from a piece of iron hoop, and 
bound round his waist by a black 
belt, ‘and as a tiptop finish to his 
equipment, they had fastened an 
oakum queue to his curly wig, that 
hung down over the waistband of his 
little breeches. My natural bashful- 
ness was sorely tested, when we got 
alongside, and found the ship 
swarming in all directions with busy 
grinning faces, wherever they could 
get a squint at us, and our little pas- 
senger; and when I stepped on 
deck, Lhad not the courage to take 
the child up, but left him in the 
boat. 

“ How are you, Mr Brail—glad to 
see you, Mr Donovan, I‘hope you 
are better,” said Sir Oliver. We made 
our acknowledgments. ‘ “ Where is 
your little passeager, Mr Brail; have 
you brought him on board?” 

“ Why, yes, Sir Oliver, he is in 
the boat alongside, but the people 
have so monkeyfied him, that he is 
scarcely presentable on the quarter- 
deck.” 

“ Never mind, hand him up— 
hand him vp—let us see him.” And 
poor -little Dicky Phantom was 
straightway transferred from the 
stern-sheets of the boat tothe frigate’s 
deck, amidst a buzz of laughter from 
officers and men. 

The poor child was frightened, 
and ran crying to me, when Sir Oli- 
ver, with his innate right feeling and 
kindliness of heart, asked me to 
bring him down into the cabin, which 
1 did where the little fellow soon 
became quite at home, and began to 
amuse himself with some books 
of plates, and little Chinese figures, 


_ that Sir Oliver took out of a locker 


for his entertainment. 

I related the particulars of my in- 
terview with his parents and kins- 
folk on-board the ship, which moved 


od 


. the kind old man exceedingly; but 


dinnér was now announced, and 
Dicky was handed over to Lennox, 
who had ‘come on board in the no- 
vél capacity of dry-nurse. I could 
see the whole crew clustered on the 
gun-deck, in expectation of his co- 
ming out of the cabin; and the mo- 
ment he made his appearance,— 
* Lennox, pass him forward.” —“I 
say, Jack, Jack Lennox, lend him to 
me, man.”—“ Oh! d—n my eyes, 
man, do lend us a spell of the picca- 
niny.”— No, no—hand him to me 
first—here to me, man—I bespoke 
him, Jack, before Bill, there,” re- 
sounded on all hands; and the two 
monkeys and hog in armour were as 
dust in the balance compared with 
Dicky Phantom. We sat down to 
dinner. Mr Donovan, and old Sprawl, 
along with one of the mates, were 
present, and every thing went on 
very much as usual. 

“ We must endeavour,” said Sir 
Oliver, “ to find out that poor little 
fellow’s family relations when 
we get to England, but what are we 
to do with him uutil we get there?” 

I cheerfully offered to keep him 
on board the Midge. 

“ You are very good, Mr Brail, 
but in se small a hooker it would be 
inconvenient, so I shall make shift 
the best way I can here.” 

I laughed and said, “ that next to a 
round-robin had been signed by the 
Midges, petitioning you would let 
them have the boy for the cruise, 
sir, in consequence of their havi 
lost the ship’s monkey and parrot.” 
noticed the Commodore’s servant 
prick up his ears at this, and that 
same evening, before we got away 
from Gazelle, a deputation waited 
on Sprawl to offer both monkeys 
and the kan , and the hog 
armour, to thé@Mfidges, in fee sim- 
ple, in exch for Dicky Phantom. 
The Commodore had recovered 
his looks and spirits’ greatly since I 
last saw him, and gave us some of 
his old stories that I had heard be- 
fore certainly. They were chiefly 
relating ‘to the countries on the bor- 
ders of the Mediterranean, and the 
following tickled me a good deal at 
the time :— 

Sir Oliver had been one of old Sir J, 
D——’s lieutenants on that station, 
and it was his watch on deck on a cer- 
tain forenoon—* a fine fresh a the 
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old T—— was cracking along on the 
starboard tack, with the Island of 
Malta broad on the lee bow, about 
ten miles distant, or thereabouts. 
She was going about nine knots, as 
near as could be, and the admiral 
was walking backwards and for- 
wards with me on the weather-side 
of the quarterdeck. It happened 
that the captain’s servant was an in- 
veterate stutterer, although a steady 
good man, and we had not continued 
our perambulations above a quarter 
of an hour, when this functionary 
rushed up the ladder in great haste, 
and apparently in a great quandary, 
and thus addressed, or rather at- 
tempted to address the admiral :— 

“ ¢ Sir—sir—sir—Jo—Jo—Jo,.’ — 

“What does he mean?’ said the 
admiral, startled by the energy of 
the man’s gestures. 

“¢ Your pi—pi—pig. Your wi— 
wi—wig, over—over—over.’ 

“Here the poor fellow got into 
convulsions, aud walloped his arms 
about like the sails of a wind-miil, 
thaking signs thatsome body or thing 
was overboard. The captain came 
on deck and saw what was goin 
on,—* Sing, you lubber, sing,’ an 


straightway he of the impediment 

gave tongue in a clear and melodious 

pipe, as follows :— 

“ ¢ The admiral’s pig is overboard, is over. 
board, is overboard, ; 

His pig and his wig are overboard, 

Heave-to, or they’ll both be drown’d.’ 


“* Man the fore-clew garnets,’ sung 
out old Blowhard—‘ back the main- 
topsail, Captain R——, back the 
main-topsail—lower away the jolly- 
boat. Quick, Captain R——, quick.’ 


“ Here the old flag-officer’s own \ 
servant came up to him, as he was 


straining his neck Where he stood 
on the aftermost carronade, to see, 
over the hammock-cloths, what was 
becoming of the pig and the unfor- 
tunate scratch. 

“* There, there they are—both are 
astern, he sung out. ‘ There’s my 

wig bobbing at me.’ (The 
origin of bob-wig?) ‘It will choke 
some dolphin, or lam a Dutchman, 
before evening. And the pig, oh, 
my poor pig!’ 

“* Please you, Sir J——,’ chimed 
in the functionary, ‘ it is a false 
alarm. That stuttering blockhead 
has made .a mistake; it is the mas- 
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ter's wig, Sir J-—, and the porker 
a to the ward-room.’ 

“*Fill the maintopsail again,’ rap- 
ped out the knight. ‘Poor pig— 
poor pig—can’t be helped—can’t be 
helped — pity the master should 
lose his scratch though, but it can’t 
be helped, Captain R——, can’t be 
helped. So fill away the maintopsail 
again, Captain R-——.’ 

“ Alas and alackaday, both the pig 
and the wig were drowned!” 

Mr Donovan being now well 
enough to resume his duty, remained 
that evening in the frigate, but I re- 
turned, towards nightfall, with my 
tiny topman, to the Midge, and great 
was the buzz of joy amongst the 
Midges, at getting back Dicky Phan- 
tom. 

We were sitting at breakfast on 
deck under the awning, next morn- 
ing, Donovan having returned for his 
traps, the frigate’s boat was towing 
astern, when the carpenter having 
already got a little chair so contrived 
that when lashed to the leg of the 
table, he could not fall out of it, 
Dicky Phantom was part and portion 
of our society. 

The frigate was about a mile to the 
northward of us, looming like a se- 
venty-four, and glimmering through 
the hot blue haze that hung over the 
horizon, and circumscribed our view 
on all sides, for it was stark calm. The 
sun shone down with true tropical 
intensity ; the heaving swell was like 
a sea of molten silver, and every now 
and then a dolphin would leap close 
to us, while as from the side of a wa- 
tery hill ashower of flying-fish would 
spring out and shoot across a li- 
quid valley, until they dropped like, 


_& discharge of grape into the next \ 


billow. 

Nothing nourishes one’s grog- 
drinking propensities so much, or 
spoils one’s beauty, as the reflec- 
tion of the sun from the glass-like 
surface of the calm sea within the 
tropics. His direct rays are in some 
measure warded off by your hat- 
brim; but were you even to turn up 
your ugly phiz at him, and stare him 
in the face, they would have compa- 
ratively no effect, to the fierceness 
of their heat second- hand in this way. 
Oh, the sickening effect of the after- 
noon’s glare, thus reflected and 
flashed up into your face, under the 
snout of your chapeau, which here 
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proves no defence, like a battery 
taken in reverse, until your eyes are 
blinded, and your cheeks rouged and 
roasted, and your ned peeled, like 
an ill-scraped radish, leaving the 
under-skin so tender, that breaking 
on the wheel is comfort to blow- 
ing your nose. Cold cream—cold 
cream. Oh, fora pot of it, ye gods ! 

I have before said, we were not, 
where we sat, much above four feet 
out of the water, and several flying 
fish had come on board that morn- 
ing, and just as I was helping Dicky 
to a little water, to wash down the 
soaked biscuit that, through Lennox’s 
kindness, he had been feeding on, 
dash—a flying. fish flew right against 
Dennis Donovan’s cheek, and drop- 
eo walloping and floundering into 

is plate. 

“ Blazes, what is that ?” 

* Oh, what a beautiful leetle fis!” 
said the child. 

But Dennis, honest man, did not 
recover his equanimity during the 
whole meal. Immediately after 
breakfast, he prepared to go on 
board of the Gazelle, and to part 
company regularly, when one of the 
men who was looking out astern, 
sung out in a low tone, as if afraid 
the fish should hear, “ A shark, sir, 
close under the stern.” We gently 
hauled the frigate’s boat alongside 
to be out of the way, and, on looking 
over the tafferel, there was the mon- 
ster, sure enough, about three feet 
below the surface of the clear green 
water, eyeing us with the greatest 
composure. 

As if in no ways daunted, but as 
determined to hdve a nearer and 
better view of us, he gradually floated 
up; until his dorsal fin was a foot out 
of the water, and his head but just 
covered by it. We instantly got a 
hook baited, and let down. The fish 
was about twelve feet long; and, as I 
leant over the low stern of the ves- 
sel, when she sank on the fall of the 
swell, [could have touched the mon- 
ster’s head with a handspike. There 
was something very exciting in being 
on terms of such intimacy with a 
creature who would have thought it 
capital sport to have nipped you in 
two. 

He eyed the bait and the hook, and 
then drew back about a yard from it, 

and ¢ me as much as to 
say,“ Not to be had so clumsily, Mas- 
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ter Brail; but if you would oblige me 
with one of your Jegs, now, or even 
an arm, I would vastly prefer it to 
the piece of rancid salt pork you of- 
fer me, on that rusty piece of crooked 
iron there.” 

Here again he reconnoitred the bait, 
and then looked up, with a languish- 
ing eye, at little Dicky Phantom, 
that Lennox was now holding on the 
tafferel. “ Ab,” again said sharkee to 
himself, I make no question, “ ah, 
that’s the thing I want. What a 
morsel that would be!” and he made 
one or two rushes hither and thither, 
as one has seen adog do, before set. 
tling down steadily on end, to look 
up at the morsel an urchin is tantas 
lizing him with. 

At length, seeing I was so unac- 
commodating, so inexorable as not 


even to oblige him with alimb, and - 


that Dicky Phantom was altogether 
forbidden fruit, he made an angry 
rush and vanished below the counter. 

“ Poo, confound him, he can’t be 
hungry,” quoth Mr Weevil the pur- 
ser, who had hold of the line, as he 
pulled it in, hand over hand,until the 
bait was close under foot, when, 
just as it was rising out of the water, 
the shark, finding that it must be 
either salt junk or no fare, made a 
sudden grab at the bait, gorged it, 
aad dashed off with it, and, alack-a- 
daisy, with the purser also; for, 
dreaming no harm, he had taken a 
turn round his left arm, as he hauled 
in the line, which, by the sudden 
jerk, ran; and if dignnox and old 
Drainings had not ht him by the 
heels, he would have been overboard. 
And there was the hideous fish, wal- 
loping, and floundering, and surging 
about, within a fathom of the purser, 
who was hanging over the stern, like 
a side of beef laid in, at sailing, for 
sea stock, his head dipping into 
the water every now and then, as the 
vessel rose and fell, while he strug- 
gled, and spluttered, and twisted, in 
a vain attempt to get his arm loose ; 
while the shark backed and backed 
like a restive horse, and dragged and 
jerked about until I thought the pur+ 
ser’s fin would absolutely have been 
torn from his shoulder. 

All this while, the crew were like 
to explode with laughter, while poor 
Weevil roared, “ Haul me in, for 
Heaven’s sake, or he will swallow 
me—haul”——Here his head would 
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Se ee 
na t co tter- 
juni joo was on the point 
of eee om — hisnob “eam 
be in by the pitching 
areceet os to enable him to 
renew his. shouts for succour. At 
length the shark being a good deal 
exhausted, was brought close under 
the stern, when I sent two bullets, 
from my double-barrelled Manton, 
through his head, right between his 


eyes. 
. © Ah,” quoth old Drainings the 
cook, “ that has settled him, or the 
devil isin it; so lend a hand, Len- 
nox,” (the marine had hold of one of 
’ the purser’s legs, and the artiste / the 
other,) “so lend a hand, Lennox, 
and, during the lull, let us bouse in 
Mr Weevil. Ho, yo, yo, yo, oh!” 
The wounded shark had borne the 
loss of his brains with great compo- 
sure, but the instant he felt the re- 
newed pull at the pork in his maw, 
as if he had been only stunned, he 
started off at a tangent as strong 
as ever, and, before you could say 
Jack Robinson, the purser’s star- 
board leg was whipped out of Jack 
Lennox’s clutches; but the one to 
port being in old Drainings’ iron 
claws, was held fast by the cook, for 
he was a great ally of Weevil’s. 
“Don’t, for Heaven’s sake, let me 
Mr Drainings,” roared Weevil, 
“ don’t,”—splutter, splutter—oh— 
, cough. The little vessel 
at this moment sended heavily, giv- 
ing astrange sort of swinging lurch 
ale, and, as if shaking her sides 
with laughter, again dipped his h 
a foot abies colar. 
+ As the r purser rose with a 
jerk to the surface, the shark, having 
momentary scope to sink, kept 
>+his own so resolutely, that clip, as a 
climax'to the fun, the old cook was 
torn from his hold, and away he 
went, still clinging to the purser’s 
leg; and if his own had not been 
seized by Lennox and myself, he 
would have been overboard also. 
I was now like to die with laughter. 
I could scarcely keep my hold ; as 
for speaking, it was out of the ques- 
tion, for the shark, and purser, and 
cook, like a string of Brobdingnag 
; y were floundering in the 
alm water, close under our ceunter, 
‘alt linked together, not quite “ladies” 
chain,” by way, although, from 


the half-suffoca exclamations of 
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Qaly, 
two of: the: links, it might not in 
aptly have been called, “‘ Chaine des 
Dames.” Qh, fie! Benjie. Brail. 
However, the matter was now get 
ting serious. 

“ Mr Peake, that boathook the 
—quick, bring the beathook.”— 
Little Joe was no admirer of Wee- 
vil’s, and, as he made believe to hook 
him by the waistband of the breech- 
es, as he struggled in the water, he 
contrived to dig the sharp point. of 
the instrument into his stern-frame 
more than once; and at length, 
when -he did catch him, it was: by 
nothing that would hold, but by one 
of the pockets of his coat, which 
instantly gave, and out flew .into 
the water, his snuffbox, et- 
handkerchief, and a no ript 
pouch of seal-skin, rolled up. 

“ Lord save us, dinna drown. the 
spleuchan,” exclaimed Lennox, as it 
dropped into the sea. 

“ Hook him again,” shouted. I, 

“ Oh Lord, tain, haul me in, 
haul me in, or | must let go Mr 
Weevil’s leg,” sung out cookey. 

“ Don’t,. for. Heaven’s sake, .do 
that thing, my dear Mr Drainings,” 
roared the purser. Here Joey caught 
him again with the beathook, 
the cape of his coat; and, with the 
assistance of two men, he had got 
him a foot or two out of the water, 
when, screed,—the cloth, which was of 
no kindred to that which composed 
Bailie Jarvie’s skirts,_gave way, and 
down he plumped again souse, 
the splashing and struggling, and 
cursing and coughing, and blowing of 
fish and men, wererenewed with two- 
fold extravagance, until by a fortu- 
nate dig the iron hook was finally 
passed through the head-band of his 
nether garment, and the canvass for- 
tunately holding, we hauled him in, 
with Drainings still sticking to him 
like grim Death, or a big sucker-fish ; 
then, by slipping downa bowling knot 
over the shark’s head, and under his 
gills, we hoisted him in om deek, 
which he soon had all to himself 
entirely ; I really expected he would 
have stove it in with the lashing of 
his tail. We hammered him onthe 
head until we had crushed it to mam- 
my, but, like many other e fish, 
he appeared to get on as: well with- 
out brains, as with. In fine, be would 
have taken the ship from usout and 
out, had old Shavings not watched 
his opportunity, and nicked him on 
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the tail with: his. hatchet, thereby 

se his spine, when a complete 

ysis instantly took place, and 

lay still; but. even ‘an hour af- 

ter he was disembowell writh- 
ed about the deck like an eeh.”” 

Speaking of sharks, Imust taigle 
you here with-a story, which, how- 
ever /ee-like, did actually occur, as 
the records of the Jamaica Admi- 
ralty Court fully prove. But let 
Dennis Donovan tell it in his own 
words. 

“ We were cruising off Cape Ti- 
buroon, to take our chance of any 
‘of the French outward-bound that 
might have preferred to make the 

assage to Port-au-Prince by the 
southward of St Domingo. It might 
have been five in the afternoon,— 
I was a little middy then, and had 
dined. with the captain that day; a 
fine breezy forenoon we had had of it, 
—but the devil a thing was there 
in sight, not even a small white 
speck of a sail slipping along shore, 
apparently sailing in the white surf, 
and standing off full and boldly, as 
the paintere say, from the dark back- 
ground of bushes on the beach.” 

“ But why take the pains to de- 
scribe so well what was not there, 
Dennis ?” 

“ Never you mind, but let me get 
along ; you can pocket the descrip- 
tion, Benjie, and keep it for your 
own use. 

“ I had just swallowed what I had 
sense enough to know was consi- 
dered as my last glass of wine, 
and had come on deck, when looking 
out to leeward where the setting 
sun was casting a blinding wake on 
the blue waters that blazed up in 
our faces, roasting our skin into the 
colour of scarlet, I thought I saw a 
dark object on the very verge of the 
horizon. From the afternoon having 
come on thick, this had not been 
noticed before; but just as I had 
made the discovery, the look-out 
man at the masthead hailed, ‘a 
‘strange sail, abeam of us to lee- 
ward.’ 

“¢Thank you for nothing,’ re- 
sponded the crusty lieutenant; ‘ you 
blind beetle you, is it now you see 


‘ Why, we can see under her 
is from the deck here.’ 
4 y 


be, sir,’ answered the man, 


ier weather has been thick 


Ce ite 
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as buttermilk down.te leeward: un- 
til this moment.’ . . © 2 le DAE 

“* All hands:make sail,’ instantly 
followed, and in five minutes we 
ran off the wind, with every rag set 
that we could spread. A stern chase 
is proverbially a long chase, and al- 
though our friend a-head set nothing 
as we neared him that he had not 
abroad before, the next morning 
broke, and we were still three miles 
astern of him, Jamaica being in sight 
to leeward. As the sun rose, the 
breeze freshened, and before noon 
we had to hand the royals, and 
stand by the studding-sail haul- 
yards. The fiery sea-breeze that 
struck us, presently quelled the cou- 
rage of the chase, for he had te 
take in his kites also, with the loss 
of his foretopmast-studding-sail, and 
as we carried the breeze along with 
us, we were presently alongside, 
and I was sent on board in the 
boat. 

“I touched my hat to the master, 
* What brig, if you please ?’ 

** The Stormy Peterel, of, and from 
St John’s, New Brunswick.’ 

“ * Whither bound ?’ 

“* To Kingston, Jamaica, with a 
cargo of flour and notions, and con- 
signed to Macaay Walker, and Co.’ * 

“ All very pat, thought I—no he- 
sitation here. ‘I will Jook at your 
papers, if you ‘please,’ and I un- 
ceremoniously stepped down the 
companion ladder, and entered the 
cabin. The master of the brig fol- 
lowed me, and entering with a good 
deal of swagger in his bearing, slam- 
med himself down on the locker 
with his hat on. I was alittle net- 
tled at this, and again took a steady 
look at my gentleman; but to make 
evident the cause why my suspi- 
cions were excited, be it known, that 
at the time I write of, the good old 
navigation laws were in full opera- 
tion, and no American, or other fo- 
reign vessel, was allowed to trade 
with our colonies ; every thing im- 
ported having to be carried in Bri- 
tish bottoms, so that numberless 
tricks were frequently, when the co- 
lonial markets were favourable, 
in practice by neutrals to cloak the 
real character of their vessels, — 
amongst others, that of simulating 
English papers was very frequent. 
Te retura, I Jooked at our triend 
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again. He was tall, sallow, and 
Yankee-looking in hull, spars, and 
rig, and his accent smelt of peach 
brandy—strong of the Chesapeake. 
He was dressed in faded nankeen 
trowsers, rusty black coat and waist- 
coat, very threadbare, the coat 
sleeves scarcely reaching below the 
elbows, and wore a broad- brimmed 
white hat, with a rumpled and spray- 
washed black or rather brown crape 
twisted round it. He wore no neck- 
cloth, his shirt collar, which was cut 
very high, being open in front, dis- 
closing his long scraggy red neck, 
with a lump in his throat as if he 
had swallowed a grape shot, that had 
stuck half way down. He wore a 
large ill-washed frill, that was also 
open, shewing his sunburnt chest, 
covered with a fell of shaggy red 
hair, as thick as a fox cover. His face 
was burned red by exposure to the 
sun, the skin peeling off in small 
pieces like the film of an egg, here 
and there. His features were very 
strongly marked and coarse, one side 
of his mouth drooping more than the 
other, and from this he kept swab- 
bing the stream of tobacco juice with 
the back of his hand. He had little 
fierce grey eyes, the white being 
much bloodshot, and his nose was 
long and sharp, as near as might be 
of the shape and colour of a crab’s 
claw, with a blue peeled point. 
His forehead was very broad im- 
mediately above his eyes, which 
were shaded by enormous shaggy 
sandy white eyebrows, like pig’s 
bristles, but it tapered away into 
a cone at the crown of his head, 
like the hat in vogue amongst the 
Roundheads in old Noll’s time. He 
had, in fine, nothing of the sailor 
whatever in his appearance. He was 
more like a half-pay Methodist par- 
son. His red whiskers grew in two 
tufts low down on his jowls and all 
under his chin, and he kept spit- 
ting most abominably, and twitch- 
ing the right cheek, and quivering 
the right eyelid, while he looked at 

ou, in a nervous, and to me exceed- 

gly disagreeable manner. 

“*There be my papers, sir,’ said this 
enticing person, tossing down a par- 
cel of by no means dirty manuscripts. 
The register especially, as well as 
the manifest, seemed surprisingly 
cleang and the former, instead of 
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being carefully enclused in a tin box, 
as customary in merchant vessels, 
was wrapped up in brown paper. | 
opened the manifest, and glanced at 
a bundle of copies of bills of lading, 
called ship’s blanks. The cargo an- 
swered his description, and the bills 
of lading seemed to correspond with 
the manifest. I then lifted the regis. 
ter, and by it perceived that the 
vessel purported to be two years old, 
yet the document, in place of be- 
ing torn and chafed at the foldings, 
and dirty, greasy, and defaced, was 
quite sound ; and when I opened it, 
after unfolding the brown paper in 
which it was wrapped, and threw it 
on the table, it absolutely and truly 
opened of itself, and lay flat on the 
table, as if unused to the rumples 
and creases, to the no small surprise 
of Jonathan himself I could per- 
ceive, thus seeming to say, ‘ Take a 
look at me, Master Donovan, I am 
worth the perusal, perhaps.’—* Ha, 
ha,’ thought I, ‘my fine fellow, the 
creases in that register are very 
fresh, I guess—it has not been quite 
two years folded, or I never saw the 
Liffey; but I said never a word 
aloud, to the apparent great comfort 
of the skipper, who, I could see, sat 
on thorns, while I was overhauling 
the papers—for, thinks I, if he sees 
into mé he will haul his wind, and 
not come to an entry at Kingston at 
all, and on the high seas I cannet 
touch him; but then, again, as the 
devil would have it, were we even 
to decoy him into port, nother man- 
of-war may nab him before us. My 
game, said I to myself, is to ull his 
suspicions as well as I can; and ha- 
ving done so, I returned to the fri- 
gate, and we ran down to Port-Royal 
together. 

“I found that they had caught a 
shark during my absence, and found 
a tin case, loaded with a dozen mus- 
ket balls, with a ship’s manifest and 
register in it,inhis maw. This had 
been placed in the captain’s cabin, 
and I took an immediate opportuni- 
ty, unheard of any one, of communi- 
cating my suspicions that the brig 
was an American sailing under simu- 
lated papers, and recommended that 
the frigate should stick close and 
seize him whenever he reported at 
the fort at Port Royal. 


e agreed 
to all my suggestions, and after de- 
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termining that I was to board and 
seize the vessel before others could 
have an opportunity of doing so, he 
ordered in dinner, and laughing, 
threw the bright white-iron case to 
me that had been cut out of the maw 
of the shark. 

“ T opened it, and, to my surprise, 
found that, according to the best of 
my recollection, the manuscript copy 
of the manifest answered word for 
word, nail for nail, with the one I 
had seen, and the measurement of 
the Yankee brig Alconda was iden- 
tically the same, out and out, with 
that of the ‘Stormy Peterel of St 
John’s, New Brunswick.’ 

“T immediately communicated the 
coincidence to the captain, and he 
desired me to keep my own council, 
which both of us did. The vessel 
was seized, and libelled in the Vice- 
Admiralty Court, to the ary appa- 
rent surprise of Captain Shad of the 
Stormy Peterel, I guess. The day 
of trial arrived; we were all in court, 
and so were the crew and captain of 
the detained vessel. Our counsel 


learned in the law made his speech, 
and produced his witnesses. He of 


the adverse faction replied and pro- 
duced his, and cross-questioned ours, 
and pretty considerable perjuries 
were flying about ; and although the 
suspicion was strong against the 
Stormy Peterel, still she was on the 
point of flying away and weathering 
us all, when the lawyer retained by 
the merchantman said sneeringly 
across thee table to our advocate, 
‘Sorry must go for damages against 
your client; I hope you have your 
recognisances and bail-bond ready.’ 

“* You are very obliging, brother 
Grab,’ said our friend calmly—then 
to the bench, ‘ may it please your 
honour, I am now in a position to 
save the bench farther trouble, by 
proving, on the most undeniable evi- 
dence, that the vessel in court, pur- 
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porting to be “ the Stormy Peterel 
of St John’s, New Brunswick” ’— 
here Jonathan’s jaw fell—‘ is neither 
more nor less’—the Yankee’s eyes 
seemed like to start from their sock- 
ets—‘ than the American brig Al- 
conda, off and from New York.’ 

***Who the hell has ’peached ?’ 
screamed the Yankee, looking round 
fiercely among his own men, and ut- — 
terly shoved off his balance. 

* « Silence,’ sang out the crier. 

“© The hand of heaven is in this ini- 
quitous matter, please your honour.’ 
Here he produced the tin box, and 
took out the Alconda’s manifest and 
register, and confronting them with 
the simulated documents belonging 
to the Stormy Peterel, the trick was 
instantly proved, and the vessel con- 
demned—Jonathan, as he swung out 
of court, exclaiming, amidst show- 
ers of tobacco juice, ‘ Pretty con- 
siderably damned and condemned, 
and all by a bloody sharkfish. If 
this ben’t, by G—, the most active 
and unnatural piece of cruelty, may 
I be hysicked all my natural days 
with fot oil and fish-hooks !’” 

So far, so true; but Dennis, ho- 
nest map, superadded a few flou- 
rishes of his own, one of which was, 
that the spine of the shark was ex- 
tracted, and preserved in the oF. 
tain’s cabin, hung up to the roof ; 
and that one of the quartermasters, 
“a most religious charackter,” could 
notice certain vibrations and twist- 
ings of the vertebrae, whenever any 
vessel with simulated papers was in 
the vicinity, even when she could 
not be seen from the masthead. 

“ Why it must have been a divi- 
ning rod—a second rod of Moses,” 
said I, laughing. 

* And you have said it with your 
own beautiful mug, Benjie Brail,” 
quoth Dennis Donovan. 

“ Gammon,” quoth I Benijie. 
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A TALE OF THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 


Parr II. 


Spain was in a state of efferves- 
cence. Every man was a partisan, 
and thought himself a_ politician. 
Every woman was a philosophe, and 
thought herself a patriot. The land 
was glowing with all kinds of en- 
thusiasms—every lip was the source 
of spontaneous eloquence, and every 
breast the throne of regenerated 
virtue. How should I, in the midst 
of this universal blaze, alone remain 
chill? Was the cap of prudence to 
sit upon my head, in the midst of 
the millions who had flung away the 
last fragment of the old covering, 
and denuded the native brains? 
As I stood in rear of the curtain, 
whose rising was to develope the 
new light and life of the land of 
monks and monarchy, 1 employed 
myself in conjecturing what was to 
be seen in the developement of the 
wonders at the other side—whether 
a puppet show, or a Legislative 
assembly—whether a band of con- 
spirators, cloaked and daggered to 
the teeth, ora gay bal paré—whether 
the roasting of a cardinal, or the pit 
of a theatre. Still a consciousness 
of unnecessary hazard, a slight re- 
buke of mind, for the folly or the 
guilt of venturing into scenes so lit- 

e congenial with the temperature 
of my mind—a recollection of the 
gardens of the Conde, the frightful 
catastrophe which [ had witnessed 
there, and through all, and more than 
all, the beauty of Catalina, so touch- 
ing yet so animated, so tender yet 
so bewitching, came with a succes- 
sion of lights and shades across my 
mental vision, that singularly dis- 
turbed me. I was on the point of 
yielding to the impression, and lea- 
ving my gallant capitan to make his 
way, and make my apologies to the 
fair lady of the mansion, when, as if 
he had watched my countenance, he 
suddenly touched a cord, and the 
-curtain flew up. All was astonish- 
_ ment. 

I had come through the dark and 
half-ruined streets of the most ruin- 
ous quarter of Madrid—I had 


plunged into a suit of obscure pas- 
sages, and traversed half-a-dozen 
dilapidated halls, where every wind 
of heaven was at liberty to wander 
at will, and now, after winding up 
along spiral of stairs, that seemed 
the steps to some mouldering tower 
of romance, or no unlikely avenue 
to the cells of some feudal prison, 
the touch of a finger, and the turn of 
a spring, had opened to me a palace 
of enchantment. We stood in what 
seemed the private box of a small 
salle d’opéra. The salle was exqui- 
sitely decorated ; yet with such sim- 
licity, that I might have imagined 
it built at the moment by a fairy 
architect. To this hour [ cannot 
define the source of its singular 
beauty—rich without heaviness, and 
luxurious without profusion: all the 
common ornaments of gilding and 
rose-wreaths were excluded. No 
gaudy colour, no glaring attempt 
at the superb, oppressed the eye— 
all was elegance; and if we might 
attach the idea to such things, all’ 
was feeling. But the figure in the 
centre was worthy of the shrine. 
A crowd of persons, habited in the 
costumes of a fancy ball, sat in 
niches, or on rows of seats. round 
this delicious saloon. They had been 
dancing in some other of the apart- 
ments; but on the signal of the 
harp touched by the enchantress, 
who now let her light hands flutter 
over the strings, every sound of the 
dance had been hushed, and all the 
dancers had crowded to hear the 
sefiora’s sequidilla, She was appa- 
tently young, with the brilliant 
complexion, which is so much more 
rare than the brilliant eye, in the 
Jand of the South. She was evi- 
dently a very fine performer on the 
noble instrument with which she 
accompanied her song; but all con- 
sideration of mere instrumental skill 
was lost in the effect of her thrillin 
and delicious voice. I had heard all 
the masters and mistresses of the 
art during the years of my Conti- 
nental sojourn, but, for firet 
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time, I now heard a minstre), who 
made me forget all that belonged 
to mechanism in the minstrelsy, 
After the first few minutes, I was 

rfectly unconscious whether her 
instrument was wood or wire, silver- 
stringed, or “all of air compact,” or 
whether she touched an instrument 
at all—so sweet, delicate, and re- 
fined was the expression of her song. 
The words of that song were not 
unsuited to the fantastic and un- 
chained sweetness of the melody. It 
was some mingling of story with 
passion—the night soliloquy of some 
Donna Inez of unhappy love, think- 
ing of the distance between the cas- 
tle, or the convent, in which she 
was immured, and her cavalier, 
some shewy knight of Alcantara, 
the handsomest of the handsome, 
and boldest of the bold, who was 
roving sea and land, toiling through 
forest, and climbing mountain, in 
search of an imaginary love, while 
the true one, the gazer on his image 
in every star, and the hearer of his 
voice in every gale, was sinking into 
her early grave, the victim of undi- 
vulged passion at home. The words 
were in that recitative, which is so 
harmonious in Spanish Jips, prose in 
aspect, poetry to the thought, and by 
the simple contrivance of making the 
same vowels constantlyrecur,forming 
an endless chain of wandering, but 
rich and passionate, thought, which 
falls on the ear like the murmurs of a 
distant stream, or a breeze among 
roses and vines, or the strange sweet 
sounds of midnight, or any other of 
those things which best belong to 
the reveries of nature and love in 
the country of sunshine, vineyard, 
orange-groves, and the loveliest 
moonshine that dips hill and dale in 
silver from the Arctic to the Equator. 

It was something in this unfetter- 
ed and figurative style—* When the 
image of Alonzo smiles upon me, I 
am no longer unhappy, the world is 
no longer a desert. All things smile. 
I hear delicious music in the air. 
Life is at best a dream; but at those 
hours it is a dream of joy. * * * * * 
It is night; all the sounds of earth 
have died. The worlds above alone 
shine. ‘The heart alone lives now. 
The wretched forget their cares, the 
soldier sleeps on the field, the sailor 
slumbers on the billow, the prisoner 


forgets his chain. But love awakes ; 
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one star, solitary, splendid, is stoop- 
ing above my head. Is it the retreat 
of beings who have escaped from the. 
agonies of earth? Are spirits repo- 
sing there which have wept away 
life, and now rest where passion 
fevers the heart no more? Does 
Alonzo gaze upon it at this hour of 
silent beauty ? In what forest of the 
western wilderness is he now recli- 
ning beneath the palm? Or on what * 
surge of the mighty Pacific is his 
bark tossing, while he thinks of 
Spain ?” 

She paused for a moment, with 
the skill of an incomparable actress ; 
first, hung her head, as if over- 

owered with emotion, then sudden- _ 
y throwing back the clustering ring- 
lets from a forehead worthy of a 
Greek statue, her fine eye lighting 
with sudden inspiration, and her 
whole form gracefully undulating as 
if she floated on a sea of delight, the 
siren launched forth into rapture 
and harmony. “ The rosy dawn, 
the fragrant breath, the living glow 
of passion, pass before my mind. 
Those are the hours when the world 
disappears. Alonzo'has reached his 
native shore. He rejoices again to 
hear his native tongue around him. 
He looks on every hill, and rivulet, 
and tree of his country, like the pil+ 
grim returned from the holy shrine, 
to rejoice that his pilgrimage is done, 
and he shall rest for ever. But he 
has dearer aig oy he thinks upon 
the heart that flies to meet him.” 
Her eye now remained fixed, as if 
she saw the approaching vision. of 
her lover. Flinging her hand across 
the harp, which poured outa sudden 
gush of rich harmonies, and filled 
the air, and every sense of every lis- 
tener, with exquisite preparation for 
the still more powertul influence to 
come, she sang a few faint notes of 
delicious and trembling expression, 
preluding the finale. ‘“‘ He has come. 
Words were not made for thoughts 
and times like those. After all his 
dangers, after all my anguish, after 


- the thousand terrors of a heart bound 


to him by every hope and feeling of 
existence, he is here. Now let life 
do its worst. I am happy beyond 
the power of misfortune. But he is 
silent; his cheek is pale, his hand is 
chill. He gazes on me with an eye ~ 
of fainting lustre, He presses, my: 
hand with a look of despair. He is 
D 
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dying. He has brought death with 

m from the south. The fiery sun 
has burned up his veins ; the poison- 
~ ed air has wasted away his life. He 
draws the mantle from his bosom ; 
the Indian arrow rankles there still, 
He has hastened home, only to tell 
me that he loved to the last, and to 
die at my side. Come, mighty dark- 
ness, thou ocean where all things 

tish, enfold us both. Come, so- 

emn night, where no voices are 
heard. Come, unlovely shroud. No: 
come thou glorious star, in whose 
bowers the spirits of the unhappy 
taste of the fount of joy, of youth 
and love for ever; stoop above us, 
and summon us together from the 
world.” At the words she bent her- 
self forward, as if taking a last em- 
brace of the dead, touched a few 
funereal notes, which were heard in 
silence, broken only by the sobs of 
the women ; then, when the effect of 
this fine transition had been fully 
produced, she seemed suddenly to 
acquire a new inspiration, gazed 
upward, and almost overpowered 
her audience by a tumult of triumph- 
ant chords, while, with her splendid 
eye straining above, she followed 
the flight of the risen spirit with a 
~ voice that rolled like incense, richly 
and solemnly waving its way to- 
wards heaven. 

The enchantment lasted, though 
the harmony ceased; and I had 
turned dreamer too. The singer was 
certainly one of the handsomest 
creatures that grace and nature could 
have formed even in the country of 
captivation. By what means she, 
who appeared fitted to flourish in 
the courts of princes, or to give law 
to the princes themselves, could have 
found her designation in the coulisses 
of what, at best, looked to be a private 
theatre, was one of those probleins 
which, whenever they come athwart 
one, are wonderfully apt to excite a 
strong curiosity. I was guarded 
from any very hazardous excess of 
that curiosity by other feelings ; 
still, where beauty, exquisite accom- 
plishment, powerful sensibility, and 
matchless taste, conspired to the at- 
traction, I may not be blamed more 
than other philosophers, for being on 
the point of enquiring of my friend, 
the gallant capitan, how all these 
things could be. 

quickness saved me from all 
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theembarrassmentof enquiry. “Now 
that you have heard La Crescem- 
bini,” said he, fixing his full and 
searching eyes upon me, “ how old 
do you think her?” The question 
of her chronology had never occur- 
red among my reveries. However, 
he did not wait for my answer. “ At 
some other time you shall hear her 
history,’ interrupted he. “-She is 
handsome, and clever too. We,” 
and he laid a peculiar stress on the 
word—* We find her of prodigious 
use; for she is the most sublime of 
politicians, a first-rate friend to li- 
berty ; and if you heard one of her 
patriotic airs, the first thing even 
your gravity would ask for, would 
probably be leave to wear our cock- 
ade, and carry a musket in the ranks 
of the regenerators.”’ 

“ That would require no miracle,” 
was my reply. “ I am more than 
half inclined already to be as mad as 
the maddest of you. But the dis- 
tinction between us is, that when 
Englishmen begin those matters, 
they are not satisfied unless they go 
through with them.” 

“ So you think,” said Altuna, with 
a flush on his cheek, “ the Spaniard 
is like his own guitar, good for no- 
thing when left to himself—soulless 
and soundless; but when some hand 
strikes across his sensibilities a cle- 
ver combination of parts, that will 
play any tune, whether the minstrel 
be king, priest, or peasant—aye, 
monk or mime, all one to the Spa- 
niard; aye, and when the tune is 
over, the best thing to be done is to 
hang up the instrument.” 

y deprecation of this rapid rea- 
soning was unheard; for he suds 
denly took me by the hand, forced 
me by surprise through the door, 
and, closing it as suddenly, shut out 
the whole glittering vision, with La 
Crescembini in its centre, complete- 
ly from my view, “ What is next to 
be seen ?” said I. 

“ What no man in his senses can 
object to see,” was the answer; “your 
supper—But hush—I think we are 
near the Saloon of the Committee, 
and they are gentlemen who value 
the freedom of debate so highly, 
that if they thought a stranger. were 
listening, nothing but the Virgin her- 
self could save you from having 
your throat cut.” 

_ * Well, then,” said I, “ as I desire 
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neither to listen nor to pay for lis- 
tening, had we not better leave the 
spot altogether ?” 

“ All in good time,” replied Al- 
tuna; “ but they are t eoge fellows, 
though a little too fond of the po- 
niard on those occasions; and coming 
in under my wing, I can promise 
that‘you will be safe enough. In 
the meanwhile, as some little pre- 
paration is necessary, wait here fora 
few moments, until I announce you.” 

I had no inclination to be either 
announced or received; but what 
was to be done with a fellow as vo- 
latile as a feather? Before i could 
utter a syllable, he had darted down 
a corridor, which I saw glimmering 
far before me by the light of one of 
those scanty lamps which Spain fa- 
shions for the benefit of her bravoes. 
I was now alone, and the change 
from the shewy saloon to the dim 
vista, which stretched away endless- 
ly into the labyrinths of this singu- 
lar abode, was almost as theatrical 
as the first display of the sefiora 
herself. But I was not long left to 
my meditations. I had gone forward 
but a few paces, exploring the cor- 
ridor, when a partition in the wall 
quickly opened, and three men ra- 
ther rolled than stepped out of it. 
“ Demonio!” exclaimed one of them: 
“ Here he is—I told you the truth.” 
“A spy of the police!” exclaimed 
the second. “ Down with him,” was 
the cry of the third. On which the 
whole three, flinging their cloaks on 
the floor, and drawing their poniards, 
advanced on me in order of battle. 
My situation was now embarrassing 
enough. I uttered a few words of 
remonstrance, but they had made up 
their minds on the subject, and never 
was English gentleman in a more 
delicate situation with respect to his 
personal safety. Let it be no impu- 
tation on my heroism that I would 
have made arapid retreat, if that had 
been in my power, but aglance round 
convinced me that the attempt was 
hopeless. The door by which Al- 
tuna had brought me into this de- 
testable corridor was as flat and fix- 
ed as if it had been a part of the 
wall. The way by which he had 
vanished had the Jook of an avenue 
to a dungeon, and, besides, had my 
three executioners in its front. I was 
totally unarmed, and then regretted 
with perfect sincerity that I had bro- 
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ken a vow registered om my tablets, 
at my first setting foot on Spanish’ 
a of trusting to a pair of E 

ish percussion locks, in preference 
to the oath of any grandee from An- 
dalusia to the Asturias. 

I had now recovered my prev 
sence of mind, and, with all of the 
language that I could muster, conti« 
nued to deprecate this summary me- 
thod of extinguishing political eaves- 
dropping. I told them that I was an 
Englishman. The name had for 
once lost its charm. They curled up 
their mustaches to their foreheads, 
and brandished their abominable sti- 
lettoes, which I saw sparkling in the 
meagre lamp, like little basilisks, I 
told them that I neither knew nor 
cared more than the dust I trode on, 
about Spanish politics; that I had 
come there only to hear a song, and 
eat a supper; and that as I had done 
the one, they might satisfy them- 
selves by seeing me do the other the 
moment they pleased. This sally, 
which touched the national honour, 
was injudicious; but what man can 
have his wits about him for ever? 
and I was in a situation which might 
have perplexed a privy counsellor of 
the empire. 

They flung themselves into atti- 
tudes of double defiance, and adopt- 
ing a new tactique, perfectly nation- 
al, attempted to outflank me on both 
sides, while the third manceuvred 
on my rear. There was now no 
time to be lost. I sprang to the op 
site side of the corridor, and in the 
act levelled a blow of my naked 
hand at the assailant, which, co 
in a fortunate place, full in his ca- 
pacious throat, flung him headion 
and heavily on the ground. Th 
was a surprise on my antagonists, 
which gave me time to shift my po- 
sition, and taking post in a kind of 
niche in the wall, I now relied on 
the desperate chance of continuing 
the struggle until Altuna should re- 
turn. The two combatants whom I 
had left ee now advanced 
again, stiletto in hand, and if oaths 
and gestures could give sign of their 
determination, fully resolved on 
extinguishing my career. I now 
called for Altuna, but the capitan 
was not to be brought back by any 
invocation of mine. The bravoes, 
for I saw that this was their profes- 


sion, now attempted to parley, © 
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. * Settor Inglise,” said one of them, 

a tall ruffian, witha huge scar over 
the eyebrow, deepening the natural 
felonious intent of his visage, “ you 
see resistance is useless. So you 
had better save trouble, and come 
to an understanding. That diamond 
brooch would suit my wife vastly. 
I should like to borrow it for an 
hour or two.” : 

* Pil lay my new caléche 
your old one, Tomaso,” said the 
other ruffian, with a grin, “ that 
the seiior has had that brooch from 
a princess, and would rather give 
me his gold repeater. Prove my 
words, seiior,” said he, “ and you 
shall be the happier man for it, with- 
in the next five minutes.” 

I actually burst into q laugh at 
the oddity of the villain’s effron- 
tery; in which the heroes of the 
poniard joined. But the laughter 
on their parts was in the way of 
their trade; for they both made 
a spring at the moment, had the 
brooch and watch in their fingers, 
and had them transferred to their 
own pockets with the dexterity of 
— in the art of highway rob- 

r . 

“ Your purse,” was then the cry 
of both. I had no power of resist- 
ance, and handed them the purse. 

“ Diego,” said one of them, “ now 
we must earn ourpay, The heretic 
must die.” 

_ Roused by this plain declaration, 

rang upon them. The purse 
fell, its contents flew about the floor. 
This was unlucky, for the third, sti- 
mulated by the sound, now rising, 
the whole three forced themselves 
in upon me. I now struggled fer life ; 
one of the ruftians had already dri- 
ven his weapon through my hand, 
and another sacping down clung 
round my knees. Bleeding, and thus 
hampered, I felt my strength giving 
way. I fought Tesloutie, but a 
strange giddiness began to make the 
corridor swim round me. At that 
moment, and in the consciousness 
that the next might be my last, I 
wrested the blade from the hand 
of the bravo who had wounded me, 
and drove it straight down his open 
mouth, with a force which left it 
fixed there. He staggered away, 


and fell on the ground with a howl. 
Fhe force of the blow threw me back 
at the same time ; and to my surprise 





I felt the wall shake. I was again 
weaponless, my head whirled round, 
and my last sensations were those of 
returning a desperate blow, and fall- 
ing backwards through the parti. 
tion. 


I probably remained for some time * 


in a state of insensibility, for my 
senses returned but slowly. First 
came the glimmer of a feeble light; 
then confused sounds; then the fi- 
gure of the Seiior Don Altuna at full 
length, standing by my side, flougish- 
ing his sabie, and exulting in having 
taken summary vengeance of all my 
enemies on this side of the Line. I 
wished that he had come somewhat 
earlier; but as the affair was over, 
it was not worth the expenditure of 
much sorrow, and I suffered him to 
act the surgeon for me, which he did 
with infinite assiduity. 

I now discovered the means by 
which I had got out of the corridor; 
the niche in which I had taken up my 
fiual position, was luckily the en- 
trance to the chamber in which I 
found myself. All in this singular 
mansion, or nest of mansions, was 
constructed on the principle of pri- 
vacy. It had as many trapdoors as 
@ stage, or a haunt of banditti; the 
principal part of the huge dwelling 
itself had been built for an undis- 
turbed receptacle for those victims 
of the Inquisition, which it was the 
high pleasure of the saintly gover- 
nors of the Spanish conscience to 
keep under bolt and bar for the term 
of their lives; and every wall was 
honeycombed. All was a system of 
cells, very curious, very comfortless, 
very silent, and containing any thing 
but bees and the produce of their 
laboure. The adventure had come 
to its natural conclusion, and it 
would have been prudent to turn on 
our steps, leave La Crescembini to 
her own captivations, and like a pair 
of dilapidated spendthrifts, quietly 
make the best of our way to our 
hotel. But agaiust this I had a 
strange reluctance. Among the first 
sounds that reminded me of my be- 
ing still in the land of the living, a 
whisper had seemed to come, which, 
low as it was, also reminded me of 
the fairest creature that trode the 
earth. The voice was scarcely au- 
dible, yet it sank into my panting 
heart. Even at that moment of ex- 
haustion, I tried to exclaim “ Cata- 
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lina.” But the word would not 
come. With my wavering eyes, I 


thought I could discern a figure, 
wrapped to the eyes in a long scarf, 
but when I closed them in faintness, 
the next view which they gave me 
was of the gallant cavalier flourishing 
his sword, chafed with the glow of 
what I took for granted was recent 
combat, and resembling any thing 
on earth rather than the object of my 
dream. 

The proposal to return to our 
hotel was negatived by me at once, 
and the negation was gaily received 
by my lively friend. “ Well,” said 
he, “ you have grown an enthusiast 
at last; true Englishman, steady to 
your point, loss of blood with your 
nation only rouses them to perseve- 
rance ; defeat is the parent of energy, 
and the heavier your fall upon the 
earth, the higher is your rebound. 
But are you sufficiently recovered 
for another scene, a little more ani- 
mated, though perhaps a little less 
refined, than the minstrelsy of La 
Crescembini ?” He kicked open one 
of the hundred doors that perforated 
the house in all directions, and shew- 
ed me into a little apartment ele- 
gantly fitted up, and with a small 
supper- table laid out; taking a flask 
of Champagne from the beaufet, he 
poured out a couple of glasses, and 
we drank to the charms of the lady 
of the palace. The wine put all my 
remaining weakness and wisdom to 
the rout together, and I bade him 
lead on. Another glass fortified us 
both for all kinds of adventure; we 
reached the end of a passage prepa- 
red, like all the rest, by dimness, to 
give effect to the flash of radiance 
that was to meet us the moment 
after. A bell wus rung, and we 
were in the grand salon. The effect 
was, what it was intended to be, 
completely dramatic. The room 
was large, crowded, and magnifi- 
cently furnished. But its assem- 
blage were the amusing part of the 
scene. It exhibited some of the hand- 
somest women whom I had seen in 
Spain, and some of the most shewy- 
looking men. There was a vast dis- 
play of dress and decoration on all 
sides, but it was evident that the Jaw 
of the night was to follow every fan- 
tasy, without the mosttrivial respect 
for wine yey some danced, some 

on the velvet sofas which 
lay scattered in all quarters of the 
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salon. Some conversed in groups, 
and some discussed with evident 
skill the virtues of the incomparable 
wines, with which an army of me- 
nials in silk and silver penetrated 
every corner of this beautiful hall. 
Accustomed as I had been of late 
years to the glittering portions of 
foreign life, I was absolutely dazzled. 
But when I had recovered sufficient 
composure to distinguish things, I 
saw, obviously enough, that this as- 
semblage had other purposes than to 
while away an evening. All, both 
male and female, wore a small crim- 
son heart, wrought on some part of 
their dress. I could perceive a spe- 
cies of masonic sign passing between 
the parties, as they recognised each 
other on entrance, for the room con- 
tinued to fill for hours ; and even the 
familiarity that belongs to foreign 
conversation was palpably tinged 
with diplomatic mystery. Yet the 
individual groups would have form- 
ed matchless models for a sculptor 
of the generation of Far nientes. 
Before me waltzed a pair, whom I 
could almost believe ‘to have. ex- 
changed dresses before they began 
halvaveaionn The lady was broad, 
bold,and loud—loud in her laugh, and 
louder in her tongue. The gentle- 
man was slight, delicate, and girlish; 
with a smile that seemed to be soli- 
citing the sensibilities of the human 
race, and a voice fit for nothing more 
violent than a serenade. On an ot- 
toman under an enormous chandelier 
which showered light on her diamond 
tiara, and jewelled hands and arms, 


sat, or rather lay, a gigantic woman, - 


with a brow clouded with indigna- 
tion at some narrative, whick’a Mo- 
resco-visaged man was pouring into 
her ear. A beautiful girl, ina dress 
worthy of a sylph, a vesture as 
bright, and almost as aérial, as the 
rainbow, sat, suspending a small 
theorbo in her hands, while she 
paused from a cavatina to listen to 
the communication. At a table of 
malachite, on which stood a huge 
candelabrum, embossed with Greek 
masks and vine branches, a pair weie 
engaged in a game of chess; whith 
evidently allowed the performance 
of a dialogue of a more in 

order. ' The cavalier wasstately, and 
of middle age, decorated with various 
stars, and of the highest air of fa- 
shionable life; the lady was sumptu- 
ously dressed, fiercely rouged, and 








54 
with a pair of eyes, whose blackness 
and brilliancy contrasting with the 
crimson of her cheeks, gave her the 
physiognoniy which we involuntarily 
picture for a dealer in magic ; a sum- 
moner of spells and spirits ; a poetic 
bond-slave of darkness. The room 
was crowded with —_ scarcely 
Jess peculiar, and all pursuing their 
various objects under cover of a 

tual strife of tongues, music, 
and dancing. 

Altuna had flown away from me, 
in his usual style of levity, the mo- 
ment we had entered the room. I| 
saw him navigating his way far among 
.the tables, ottomans, h and har- 

until he was lost sight of amid 
a cloud of heron and ostrich plumes, 
which waved with a double confu- 
-sion of pleasure as this gayest of the 
y plunged among them. At length 
returned towards the spot where 
-I steed, occupied chiefly, I must 
a with — en 
“graces of the young theor yer, 
who _ Pann heard wat - 
probably deemed enough 
conversation beside han and was 
amusing herself, and delighting a 


whose numbers continually 

on ey with her exquisite voice 

and finger. In this exercise, all the 

attractions of a fine hand and arm 

are naturally developed, and the 

wn L yay mer might have admi- 

“ in these points to the ima- 

of a Raphael. The capitan 

“caught my eye, and burst into laugh- 
ter. 


« So,” said he, “I see La Leonina 


has captured you. No wonder. 
There is not a prettier fandango 
dancer in Madrid.” 


“ What! a fandango dancer?” I 
exclaimed with unfeigned surprise. 
“ That delicate creature a fandango 
dancer! That being, whose fine blue 
eyes are scarcely more celestial than 
her form; that being who seems all 
‘sensibility, timidity, attd elegance !” 
* It is true, nevertheless,” was the 
vanswer. ‘“ But she is as wily as a 
serpent, and, unless you are deter- 
mined to leave your life or your last 
‘piastre in Spain, you will consult 
comforts exceedingly by leaving 
Leonina to toy with her the- 
orbo for these caballeros and da- 
‘mas, and come with me to the table 
where I hear them already exploding 
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The waltzing pair, whom I had al- 
ready observed, now came whirling 
towards us, and fairly swept me out 
of the discussion. “ Ah!” whispered 
Altuna, “you must contrive to get 
yourself introduced there. The don, 
dance as he may, is one of our. first- 
rate patriots. The dama is a philo- 
sopher, of course superior to the 
prejudices of the sex, sufficiently to 
think that politics are a female voca- 
tion; and superior to superstition, 
sufficiently to think that priests 
would be worth getting rid of, if it 
were only for the sake of getting rid 
of matrimony.” 

“ She is then in the chain?” I 
asked. 

“ Yes, and to her infinite indigne- 
tion,’ was the answer. “ She has 
been married those ten years to a 
Duke ; this is her first grievance. 
For instead of years, she had caleu- 
lated only upon hours. Her next 
disappointment was an Italian title; 
though she has a length and depth 
of honours that would exhaust the 
lungs of a court chamberlain. Her 
present calamity is that of being 
excluded by her sex from taking 
her seat in the Cortes, and set 
tling the national affairs on the mo- 
del of her boudoir. In that case, 
Don Sylva would be first secretary 
to the cabinet.” 

The lady and the don had now 
gone far enough out of hearing for 
my enquiring into his memoir. 

* Nothing easier,’ was the reply. 
“He is my colonel, and was a 
footman! Nature gave him a shewy 
exterior, as you may see, and, on 
the whole, he would have made a 
pretty housemaid. But his genius 
was warlike ; he longed for an epau- 
Jet. He was too handsome to be 
refused. He became a standard- 
bearer in the Guards. His career 
then was open. He had nothing 
to do for glory, red ribands, and 
promotion, but to practise the gui- 
tar, waltz, as he does, with great 
skill and equal diligence, import bis 
rouge from the first French dealers 
in the article, and declare himself the 
humblest of slaves to the haughtiest 
of selhoras, the Duquesa de Vig- 
nolera, with whom you see him 
sweeping away through yonder mob 
at this moment.” 

“ But the chess players?” said I. 

“ Aye,” replied my cicerone, 
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* you may thank me for letting you 
so much into native character. The 
chevalier, who wears so lofty an air, 
is a barber.” He saw my look of 
incredulity. ‘ Was, I should say. 
He is now on the point of sustain- 
ing the diplomatic honours of the 
country at the Court ef France. I 
ought to have told you, however, 
that he shaved nothing less than 
princes of the blood. His razor 
never crossed plebeian chins. For 
twenty years he performed this im- 
ortant office, and, to his credit be 
t spoken, performed it well. At 
the end of the twenty years, fortune 
smiled still more fondly. He was 
promoted to the office of tonsor to 
his most Catholic Majesty. In Spain, 
the man nearest the royal mouth is 
nearest the royal heart—he has the 
command of the only road of com- 
munication. From the King’s mus- 
taches the transition was easy into 
the King’s secrets. Joaquim the 
barber was transformed into Don 
Joaquim the privy counsellor. ‘The 
velvet of preferment was now laid 
under his feet. He trode it with the 
discretion of a royal barber, until the 
time for other qualities came. Re- 
volution flourished the red cap over 
the brown ; statesmen were required 
to give Spain the knowledge, that, 
with all her cigars and sunshine, she 
was the most unhappy nation under 
the moon. The don was cenceived 
to have imbibed statesmanship from 
his office, and, as he was the most 
ready of renegades, the rabble pro- 
nounced him the most sublime of 
patriots. So runs the world away.” 

“ But the lady,’’ said I—“ of course 
not his wife. But that haughty air, 
since queens do not shave, must 
have been drawn from other sourees 
than her cultivating the mustaches 
of her Majesty. She is evidently 
one of your court ornaments.” 

“ Yes,” said Altuna. “ She is well 
enough acquainted with courts. I 
have seen her queening it herself on 
half the stages of Spain; and, from 
the Queen of Sheba at a Valencian 
fair, to Statira and Semiramis in the 
royal opera, she has carried the 
crown and sceptre those forty 
years.” 

“She seems to have thriven, like 
her friend Don Joaquim, by her 
court life?’ said L 
- “ Ob, vastly!”? was the answer. 


“She began the world in a baggage 
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cavalry regiment. Her mother sold 
her to the purveyor of the corps for 
a flask of Keres wine. The pur- 
veyor disposed of his bargain to a 
travelling gipey, who, in the sum- 
mer, by the help of a double length 
of beard, a ragged gown, and a 
plausible tongue, acted the pilgrim 
to the shrine of St Jaques of Toledo, 
St Peter’s at Rome, or any spot that 
best pleased the public ear at the 
time. In the winter he laid aside 
his saintly costume—raised econtri- 
butions on the saintly no more— 
took his share in the humours of 
this odd world—iived on the sinners, 
and delighted Spain with a monkey, 
a dancing dog, and a tabor. Under 
such auspices the young daughter 
of the cavalry acquired all varieties 
of knowledge, and, possessing re- 
markable beauty—now, it must be 
owned, a little in the wane—remark- 
able sagacity, which she never failed 
to turn to the best advantage, and a 
thorough aequaintance with the 
heights and of human society, 
which will make her memoirs the 
most amusing and the most dreaded 
things in the world, sits down @ 
Millionaire.” 

“ But what brings her here?” was 
the natural question. 

“ She is a diplomate “4 the o- 
magnitude,” was the reply. “ 
the places about court have been 
sold by her for the last twenty years. 
Even the don himself had to thank 
her good opinion for his honours. 
She is as avaricious as Mammen, and 
must be paid; but she transacts her 
affairs with remarkable promptitude, 
and I impute to her exquisite pune- 
tuality the loss of a diamond watch 
and the cleverest valet I ever had. 
I saw him to-day, just a week after 
he had brushed my uniform, gazet- 
ted as a eornet in the royal hussars. 
I missed my repeater at the same 
moment, and I have not the slightest 
doubt that the one made its way into 
the pocket of La Teresina yonder, 
at the same time with my rascal’s 
assuming the hussar, Wretched 
system!” he murmured, with a voice 
of struggling indignation. “ Wretch- 
ed nation—wretched King! Can 
you wonder, Sefior Inglese,”—and 
he turned his on me, almost 
blazing with bitter wrath as he spoke, 
—“can any man with a spark of ha- 
man feeling about him, wonder, that 
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the seeds of wrath should be sown 
thick and broad in a land like this? 
—that where all the national ave- 
nues to honour are shut upon the 
man of honour, and open only to 
the man of intrigue—that where a 
mistress or a monk is the fount of 
all distinction, brave men should 
disdain, and honest men should 
despair ?” 

e poured out a bumper of Bur- 
gundy—lI followed his example, and 
we drank to the regeneration of 
Spain. 

The night was now waning. My 
wound began to remind me of the 
hazard of excess, and I proposed to 
return home. Altuna proposed an- 
other bumper at parting. It was ac- 
cepted. I found its taste strangely 
fiery; but no man deliberates to 
much purpose with the glass at his 
lips; it was swallowed, and we left 
this curious, and certainly most pic- 
turesque collection of Spanish aes 
curiosities. Even after I had left 
the huge salon, the vividness and 
variety of its displays, the rich 
dresses, the strange contrasts of 
countenance and manner, and the 
occasional beauty, thrown into 
strong effect by the jewels, the 
rouge, and the powerful blaze of the 
candelabra, resembled one of the pic- 
tures of Paul Veronese, if we could 
conceive the figures suddenly ani- 
mated. While under the double ef- 
fect of the weakness occasioned by 
my loss of biood, and the influence 
of my patriotic bumper, I was fol- 
lowing my guide through the eternal 
windings of those passages which 
perforated the building in all quar- 
ters, and which seemed to be in ten- 
fold darkness, on our emerging from 
the rich illumination of the assem- 
bly, L suddenly felt the floor shake 


‘under me. Altuna was a few yards 


before me, quietly lighting his cigar 
at oneof those detestable little lamps, 
which in Spain seem -made to tell 
you of the existence of light only by 
its expiring. To my surprise, I saw 
him reel, plunge headlong, and go 


. down, as he had received a bullet 


through his brains. I sprang forward 
to support him, thinking that he had 


received a stab of a stiletto. But [had 


scarcely set my foot upon the spot 
where he had disappeared, when the 
whole flooring shelved under me,and 
] was slid down at least a dozen feet. 


’ Luckily, the fall was more gradual 


than I had expected at the first heave, 
and I came upon my feet. The floor 
above closed with a slight shock, and 
I was left in utter darkness. What 
the purpose of all this might be, 1 was 
entirely at a loss to comprehend. 
But, that it augured no good to me, 
whateveg it might to the banditti, of 
whom I began to think I had suffi- 
cient reason to believe the whole 
mansion a regular haunt, I was fully 
convinced. [ am not much in the 
habit of indulging in strange conjec- 
tures; but while I was probing my 
way through this subterranean, to 
very little effect, so far as progress 
was concerned, the thought occasion- 
ally came rather painfully into my 
mind, that the capitan had more to 
do with those matters than became 
his professed passion for my merits, 
or the cloth he wore in the royal 
guard. His evident eagerness to 
bring me into contact with the ex- 
traordinary assemblage of the night; 
his eccentric language ; his singular 
turn for exploring dark passages, and 
his equally singular escape from the 
fall into this pit, where I expected to 
find his bones broken, all perplexed 
exceedingly whatever powers of 
council I had remaining. For some 
time, I continued alternately feeling 
every corner of this profound and 
puzzling location, yet without dis- 
covering any thing beyond the fact, 
that a grating, half way up the side, 
closed what had once been a kind of 
aperture for the admission of such 
light and air as could pierce a dozen 
feet under ground. Now, however, 


assurance had been made double 


sure; the aperture was closed up 
with stone solid as the native rock, 
and I was to have the combined fates 
of famine and suffocation. I make 
no pretence to more philosophy than 
other men ; but I must acknowledge, 
that I felt prodigiously disposed to 
be angry, first, with my own infinite 
credulity in believing a syllable 
which had been said during the 
night by the Seiior Altuna, next, 
with the graceful scoundrelism which 
had entrapped me into this detest- 
able place, and lastly, with the whole 
system of manners, principles, and 
gee in the Peninsula of light and 
iberalism. 

Time wore away, and the comfort- 
Jess thought began te dawn- upon 
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me, that I was destined to close my 
career in this horrible hole. Nothing 
could be more ungenial to all my 
perceptions. My dreams of hervism 
had closed half-a-dozen years before, 
when, after the last rocket was sent 
up in honour of the peace, and Na- 
poleon was fairly under weigh for 
the rocks of St Helena, I returned 
my sabre into the sheath, hung my 
shako up in my paternal halls, and 
took leave of the Dragoons, to sit 
down upon my paternal acres, and 
be a Cincinnatus for life. Of Par- 
liament I had seen enough, to know 
that there is no spot of earth where 
a legislator may sooner get a head- 
ach, and to less purpose. — 
Diplomatic dinners, fancy balls, 
and fétes champétres, all had taken 
their turn, and all been pronounced 
vanity, if not vexation of spirit. But 
at this moment, they revived upon me 
with a remarkable pungency of recol- 
lection. I would have-sat out the 
dullest debate ever engendered by 
the corn laws, or the claims of that 
new fourth estate of England which 
pauperism and public orators have 
nearly erected into the first, to have 
found my foot on the pavements of 
Madrid, or to have been sounding 
my perilous passage homeward 
through the narrowest defile of its 
rugged and gloomy lanes. At length 
even those thoughts passed away. 
All that was slight and trivial in my 
contemplations was changed into the 
successive shades of strong irrita- 
tion, alarm, fierce anger, and abso- 
lute despair. For a long time I had 
balanced between the probabilities, 
that Altuna had been tempted hy 
the wine, the time, and his own 
passion for frolic, to play a rough 
jest on me; or that, by some unac- 
countable mistake, a place obviously 
intended for a criminal, had been 
turned into the prison of an English 
gentleman, unconnected with either 
the party of the populace, orthe party 
of the monks. [had notomitted, in the 
meantime, the common expedients 
to avoid dying unknown. I had 
shouted with the full strength of my 
lungs; I had beaten the walls of my 
dungeon with the fragment of the 
little bench which constituted its sole 
furniture. I had howled and ha- 
rangued, and struggled, and torn, 
while hope remained; and not till 
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I intermitted my labours. At length, 
after the third or fourth routine of 
this exercise, which seemed as un- 
productive as the first, I flung my- 
self on the ground, and tried to 
imagine with what complacency I 
could resign myself to the prospect 
of dying like a poisoned rat in a bur- 
row. This lasted for a few minutes; 
but my magnanimity then gave way, 
and | felt practically, how much 
easier it is to talk of martyrdom than 
to undergo its preliminaries. Per- 
haps I might have had the hardihood 
to mount the scaffold, the proper 
occasion being shewn; but my ex- 
perience fully told me, that solitary 
confinement was not made for my 
calibre, and I determined, that if I 
were ever to get to the sight of the 
open sky again, the age of persecu- 
tion should not find me among its 
candidates. 

At this moment a slight gleam of 
radiance, fine as a hair, passed along 
the side of the cel]. With the quick- 
ness of an eye now sharpened to the 
discovery of every object round me, 
I saw a fissure in the wall, which 
seemed a door that had been lately 
built up. I instantly sprung on my 
feet, and clung to the spot. Fancy 
is an eager thing; but no man 
knows its zeal until he has tried it, 
in the hope of an escape from being 
buried alive. This door, I was per- 
fectly convinced, must lead to the 
open air. Nothing but a few loose 
stones, therefore, made the differ- 
ence between my leaving my mortal 
remains within the jaws of a Spanish 
dungeon, and my carrying them 
back to the calm halls and broad de- 
mesnes of my forefathers. I worked 
with furious energy: for the first 
half hour I seemed to work at 
a wall of adamant. But what will 
not labour do, when the labourer 
is thoroughly in earnest? I be- 
gan to make progress. Never had 
I experienced a more rapturous 
sensation, than when the first frag- 
ment of stone dropped out of this in- 
tolerable wall at my feet. I uttered 
a frantic exclamation of joy. I felt 
like one rescued from a sinking ship, 
or hearing a verdict of acquittal m 
a case of life and death, or in any one 
of the agonizing delights formed of 
the mere intensity of emotion. The 
wall now began to give way in 
larger masses. At length, with an 





effort which exhausted my whole 
remaining strength, I rushed against 
it, and drove it in. I had overba- 
lanced myself in the effort, and 
followed the wall. It carried me 
through the breach triumphantly to 
the other side. But never were 
hopes so suddenly extinguished. 
The space into which I was thrown 
was to the full as dark as the former 
one. It was even worse, for it evi- 
dently lay deeper in the earth by 
a number of steps, down which I 
had roiled, and by the sickly smell 
of air, which no ventilation of the 
es above had ever shaken. Yet 

is was not all that was to appal me 
in this horrible place. As I crept 
round the dungeon—for I was now 
searcely able to stand—I stumbled 
st something which sprung to- 

with a loud rattling of chains 

and springs. I recoiled for the mo- 
ment; but on my approaching it more 
cautiously, I was convinced, from 
its resemblanee to the machinery 
of torture, which had been brought 
from the cells of the “ Grand Inqui- 
sition,” that this instrument was of 
the same class, and that I was in one 


the very spot where this most hide- 
ous tyranny exerted its most hideous 
arechy ? In this den, hidden from 
the light ef heaven, and where no 

could reach the human ear, had 


uhappy beings breathed out exist- 
the wildest torments of hu- 
nature! The thought, conspi- 

ring with the strange excitement of 
the earlier part of the night, the an- 
xieties which had followed, and the 
fierce fever of terror and indigna- 
tion which was now fi every ar- 
tery of my frame, probably shook 
the soberness of my understanding 
for the time ; and as I fixed my eyes, 
even in the utter darkness, on the 
machine, I to think that the 
whole process of agony was before 
me t can set limits to the force 
and keenness, the bitter, realizing 
rof the imagination, when once 

set in movement? Let those who 
thave ever felt the nightmare, deny, 
if ae ean, the singular faculty of 
wretchedness, the power of accumu- 
lating woe on woe, the fearful and 
intense misery which the mind can 
‘embody for itself out of airy shapes, 
‘and the perturbations of an unseund 
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slumber. I was now under an in- 
fluence scarcely less abstracted from 
the common things of life, and scarce- 
ly Jess surcharged with the impulses 
of desertion, terror, and despair. A 
glance that reverted to the world, 
only served to increase the depth 
and power of my = sensations. 
An hour before, [ had been free as 
air, enjoying life, with every appur- 
tenance and prospect of long enjoy- 
ment, in the midst of brilliancy and 
beauty, dancing and feasting, amu- 
sing myself with looking over one 
of the curious pictures of animated 
life, and listening with the ear of a 
critic to characters, whose bearers 
I was scrutinizing with the eye of a 
connoisseur. Where was the pic- 
ture now? A door, a few steps to 
the right or left, and either treachery 
or accident had separated me for 
ever from the whole scene of human 
life. But this morning I was opu- 
lent, free, fortunate, an object of 
envy to the multitude, who gazed at 
my horses, my domestics, and the 
other common appendages to a man 
of condition. Now the meanest beg- 
gar that crept through the streets 
above my head would not exchange 
with me. The contrast worked so 
etongy on my mind, that more than 
once I conceived that I was actually 
fa a dream, and put forth my hands 
to examine myself that I was awake. 
But there the conviction came with 
unanswerable clearness. I felt the 
straps, the wheels, the chains, the 
horrid screws that twisted not iron 
but flesh ; the springs that tore asun- 
der, not brute matter, but living mus- 
cle; the devilish enginery, every 
turn of which was answered by hu- 
man groans ; the whole hideous com- 
bination of implements to torture 
the mind. The vision grew upon me. 
In darkness as intense as if light had 
never been created, I seemed to see 
the victim stretched on that bed of 
torment. The features gradually 
dawned upon me. I saw the sunken _ 
eye fixed on heaven—the writhing 
brow covered with drops, such ‘as 
are wrung from the heart and brain 
by intolerable suffering—the lips pale 
as death, and writhing, yet trying to 
‘send forth a prayer for a speedy 
‘escape into the grave. The coun- 
tenance was lofty and intellectual ; 
the cheek was hollow as with long 
study, but the eye shot the fires’o 
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genius. I saw the lips move, thin 
and dry with pain, but they were 
filled with the words of eloquence 
and feeling. He was a parent: he 
implored the protection of Heaven 
for his wife and children. I saw the 
tears burst out ia a sudden stream 
as he uttered the words, He was a 
patriot: he prayed that the time 
might come, when true wisdom 
would teach true humanity, and the 
reign of force would give way to the 
reign of justice. As he spoke, I 
saw a single flush of generous and 
bold indignation redden his whole 
countenance. He had one prayer 
more. He was a Christian, In ac- 
cents deep and solemn, but which 
were fast sinking into the whispers 
of death, I heard him supplicate 
the common father of all to visit 
his country with a sacred knowledge 
which was not to be retarded by the 
rack and the scaffold, take the veil 
from the blinded eyes of power, and 
give the light of faith and holiness, 
pure, free, and universal, to all the 
sons of men. As he pronounced the 
words, I heard a sudden sound of 
many feet; a crowd of mufiied 
figures seemed to grow out of the 
darkness, and rush round the en- 
ine. I saw the victim d down 
to it with double chains; I heard the 
infernal springs and wheels creaking 
to give him another round of tor- 
ture. I saw him, tothe last, resign- 
ed; his large eye still fixed above, 
his lips moving with unutterable 
prayer, his withered hands clasped 
together ; his whole frame, his coun- 
tenance, his thought, all in one high 
aspiration for heaven. . The execu- 
tioners now applied themselves to 
their task; I saw the huge windlass 
of the rack whirl round; I heard a 
crush, a groan that might have 
ierced to the centre of the earth. 
found myself seized at the same 
moment by those invisible agents of 
misery. The reverie was gone ; here 
at least all was reality. 1 was flung 
forward on the bed of iron, and felt 
as if life was passing away from me. 
Still I made one violent effort for 
liberty. I grasped the mantle of an 
assailant, who already had his grasp 
round my throat. The mantle was 
torn frem his shoulders in the - 
gle. A small lamp, hung from h 
breast, shewed me a form strangely 


- covered with shining emblems and 


mystic figures, The sight would 
have startled me at.another period, 
for, as he turned away, the whole 
frame of the man seemed to glow 
into a strange unnatural light, and 
the mystic figures to quiver with 
melancholy lustre. But this was no 
time even for fear. The intensity of 
terror had, by one of the anomalies 
of the human mind, given me a mor- 
bid courage. I should have plunged 
into a herd of lions at that hour; I 
should have rushed into a midnight 
sea; I should have battled with an 
army. The agony of the thought of 
dying alone, and in famine, in frenzy 
exclaiming against fate and fortune, 
where none could hear, perishing 
by inches, leaving my name to the 
thousand strange, contemptuous, 
and insulting explanations which 
the world, that, in its soul, levesa 
sneer, would be sure to inyent for 
my unaccountable di rance ; 
the extinction of my being in the 
moment when life was scarcely more 
than opening on me; above all, one, 
one great ossing thought, the 
hope which been so rapidly 
born, and so rapidly extinguished, 
yet which still a cloudy combination 
of ideas had, from time to time, even 
on. this night, so painfully and so 
powerfully revived—the memory of 
Catalina, the tone which still vibra, 
ted inmy ears, an undefined impres- 
sion that she might have been saved 
from the ruin of her household, and 
that my sun, which had been so leng 
ebscured, would set in clearness 
and serenity, gave life an interest 
in my eyes of pungency indeseri- 
bable. 

I struggled, but numbers prevail- 
ed. A cloak was thrown over my 
face, a scarf was strongly bound 
round my arms; and in this state 
was raised from the ground, te : 

I had fallen during the contest, and 
carried with difficulty-te some dis- 
tance. My first conception had been 
that I was to be torn by the rack in 
the chamber, and I tried to raise my 
remonstrance against this atrocivy. 
But the cloak was only the more 
tightly pressed upon my face, and I 
was haif enmneree® into a sense of 
the uselessness 0} pooling to either 
the fears er the feclings my mur- 
derers. YetI was obviously leavieg 
this dreaded chamber. Sometimes 
dragged, sometimes carried, some- 
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times rolled down a long succession 
of steps, I was still going forward, 
— why, or whither, was the 
problem. The covering of my face 
Jeft my fancy to do her will, and I 
had my choice of every startling 
mode of quitting the world that ever 
signalized the history of dungeons. 
At length I felt my bearers suddenly 
stop. A door creaked on its hinges; 
I was carried forward a few steps, 
and then seated. The cloak was 
now taken from my eyes. The sight 
that met them was sufficiently so- 
lemn. 

In the cenire of the room was a 
low scaffold—on it a_ guillotine. 
Two men, habited in long dark cloaks, 
stood at the foot of the scaffold with 
drawn sabres. An executioner was 
in the act of pulling up the axe of the 
instrument of death; and while I sat, 
still bound, and in no slight anxiety to 
know whether the whole preparation 
were not for myself, | was not defi- 
cient in the full inclination to plead 
my privileges as a Briton; but with 
my hands bound, and the heavy 
mantle still tight reund my mouth, 
all appeal to feelings on the present 
occasion was hopeless. I sata mute 
spectator, ot by no means a 
tranquil one. In a few minutes a 
movement was heard beyond a huge 
curtain, which hung from the roof 
over a portion of this sepulchral 
chamber. The only light was from 
a torch, which burned, fixed in the 
scaffold, at the foot of the headsman. 
All was grim and ghastly,—all the 

ies wore masks,—and even this 
disguise added to the gravity of 
the scene, as if the act about to be 
trated was one which rendered 
the actors naturally objects of hor- 
ror or vengeance to their fellow- 
men. But the curtain was suddenly 
flung aside for a small space. A 
short shrill blast of a trumpet, and 
a clash of arms, followed; and, ad- 
vancing from a narrow and dim pass- 
, came a line of figures covered, 
like the attendants of the guillotine, 
in black cloaks, masked, and bearin 
pikes and sabres. As they reache 
the foot of the scaffold they divided, 
and I saw, with increasing astonish- 
ment, a human form suddenly lifted 
upon the scaffold, as suddenly seized 
by the attendants, and flung under 
the axe of the guillotine. However 
this might have decided my doubts 
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as to my being the intended subject 
of the revolutionary steel, I actually 
felt myself so much shocked at see- 
ing this rapid termination to the ex- 
istence of a human being brought 
thus to my eyes, that, for the instant, 
I forgot that at least a substitute had 
been provided for me. I actually 
cried out with involuntary emotion, 
and with a force which penetrated 
the folds of the mantle, and made 
the performers ina this frightful tra- 
gedy pause in their occupation. A 
figure, which I had not before per- 
ceived, now seemed to rise from the 
ground, and stalking to the front of 
the scaffold, while the wretched vic. 
tim of this cruelty still lay waiting 
the blow which was to separate him 
from the world, he pronounced the 
words,—“ Let all whom the love of 
their country inspires, learn to reve- 
rence the majesty of truth. On this 
scaffold lies a traitor; he overheard 
the secret councils of patriotism, and 
revealed them to the Despot. There- 
fore, the vengeance of the free con- 
demned him; the power of the 
mighty grasped him. Thus shall the 
betrayer of the mysteries of freedom 
perish from the earth ; and thus shall 
the lover of tyranny feel that justice 
repays the chains of the Despot by 
the axe of the law.” At these words, 
pronounced in a solemn and sono- 
rous voice, the trumpet sounded, the 
sabres clashed again, and the blade 
of the guillotine fell; a single slight 
groan was heard, and the head 
sprang off on the floor of the scaf- 
fold. 

Struck with horror and surprise 
at this consummation, I plunged my 
face in the mantle, that | might shut 
out, if possible, the sight and its 
memory together. When I raised 
my eyes once more, the engine of 
death, the corpse, and the execu- 
tioner, had disappeared. But the 
armed figures remained; and in 
front of them stood the Orator, ready 
to commence a harangue on the vir- 
tues of republicanism. That it could 
be worth the while of this regene- 
rator of nations to waste his elo- 
quence on the conversion of a simple 
individual like myself, would never 
have entered into my thoughts, had 
not the address at length applied all 
its allusions directly to my circum- 
stances, as the native of a land of pe- 
culiar freedom, the natural protector 
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of human rights in every corner of 
the globe, and the natural hater of 
tyranny of all shapes and colours. 
Something of this was romance, and 
something was absurdity; but I never 
listened to public oratory with less 
inclination to think fretfully of the 
Cicero who was employing his skill 
to convert me. I felt the entire dif- 
ference between persuasion and pu- 
nishment, and infinitely preferred 
the sonorous tone of the harangue 
to the sharp short click of the steel. 
At the close, the Orator stamped 
strongly on the ground, and before 
me, as if by magic, rose a small altar, 
surmounted with an open volume. 
He lighted a torch at a tripod burn- 
ing with astrong perfume, and hold- 
ing it above my head, as if to let in 
light through the crevices of my 
brains, summoned me to enrol my 
name among the heroes of regenera- 
tion. As he spoke, the surrounding 
group waved their sabres in the 
air, and then pointed them at my 
breast,—a significant gesture, which 
very distinctiy told me the alterna- 
tive of refusing to be persuaded. 
The mantle was now withdrawn 
from my lips,—my hands were free. 
I glanced for a moment over the de- 
claration, which was merely a ge- 
neral pledge to live and die for 
liberty. This seemed to me suffi- 
ciently innocent and commonplace, 
and I was about to put my sig- 
nature to the volume, when I heard 
the report of a pistol which seemed 
to come from the ceiling, directly 
above my head. The omen was not 
a fortunate one. I paused—it ap- 
peared to be as little admired by my 
attendant patriots, for it produced 
an instant hesitation among them. 
While my hand was yet resting on 
the volume, I heard the voice of Al- 
tuna without; the curtain was 
thrown open, and he rushed in, fol- 
lowed by some files of soldiers. - A 
brief skirmish began with the sabre- 
bearers, which soon ended in the 
flight of some, and the capture of 
the rest. In the tumult, the volume 
had fallen to the ground. Altuna 
darted to where it lay, cast a rapid 
look over the signatures, and then 
first appeared to have discovered 
me. He might well, indeed, have 
doubted my identity, torn avd worn 
as I was by the night’s work; but he 


_ made up for any tardiness of re- 
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cognition, by the boundless ardour 
of his reminiscences, when they had 
returned. He embraced me with 
more than Spanish assiduity—made 
a hundred enquiries as to my 
wounds, escapes, and wrongs of 
all kinds —imprecated vengeance 
in every shape on the contrivers of 
the artifice, by which his most ex- 
cellent friend had been brought into 
such a state of peril, and could not 
sufficiently express his rejoicing that 
my name was not to be found in the 
volume, which he now informed me 
was nothing less than a list of con- 
spirators against the royal life, under 
the pretence of zeal for the consti- 
tution. “ The King is exasperated 
against those traitors,” said Altuna, 
adding, with almost a shudder, that, 
if by any accident, the name of his ex- 
cellent friend had been found among 
them, let the artifice which brought 
it there be what it might, royal ven- 
geance might have fallen too quick 
to be anticipated. The capitan was 
not much in the habit of appealing 
to the saints, but on this occasion 
his piety came upon him in a flood, 
and he shewed himself master of a 
bead-roll of sanctity which unfolded 
a new chapter in the accomplish- 
ments of my gallant protector. I was 
prodigiously edified, and grateful in 
proportion; his rapture at my re- 
covery, for a minute more might 
have made me figure on the block, 
or stand the fire uf a platoon of the 
royal guard on the Piaza, without 
much enquiry as to my national 
privileges, cancelled a whole host of 
eccentricities, and we were firmer 
friends than ever. 

The affair of the night was natu- 
rally enough explained, in the trials 
of the conspirators, which took place 
in a few days—an extraordinary des- 
patch of Spanish justice. They had 
held their meetings in the vaults ad- 
joining the building where La Cres- 
cembini gave her weekly reunions 
of all that was fair and fantastic in 
Madrid—a palace of the graces where 
all the leaders of the new régime 
met weekly, for the purpose of car- 
rying on the business of the nation 
in the old national way, under the 
garb of festivity. There patriot met 
patriot in a waltz, and laws emanated 
from a quadrille; there expeditions 
were planned under cover of a 
of oto, and embassies were dlopgs 
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62 
sed of to the silvery tones of a harp, 
blending with the still more silvery 
tones of some siren of the opera, or 
some om compound of beauty 
and the deaux arts, from the coteries 
of sea-washed Cadiz, of all cities 
the most festive. But sterner deeds 
were done below. In all revolu- 
tions there is an under current of 
a darker hue, which struggles 

nst the upper. The shewy pa- 
triot is only the stratum of the 
surface —the dust, the clay, the 
pebble ; the solid metal of Republi- 
canism lies ata greater depth, yet 
ready to display itself on the first 
opportunity of real mischief. Ora- 
tors figure and flourish on the out- 
side. But it is in the depths of the 
mine that the explosion awaits its 
hour; then woe to the orators, and 
to the fools who trusted them; the 
fire-damp once touched by the spark, 
away go the haranguers into the ele- 
ments, the conspirators against life 
are masters of the conspirators 
gpa romeo er silences 
the quibble, the scaffold becomes 
the national logician, the reign of 
metaphor passes away, the reign of 
reason and treason has arrived. 
Strong sense and sound blows carry 
all before them; and the ruffian, 
trampling the hypocrite, is master of 
the land. ‘Jn the present occasion 
the rebe! had rather urged himself 
too rapidly into notice; and as all 
was constitution, toleration, conci- 
liation, and the other softnesses of 
public overthrow for the time, it 
was thought proper by the friends 
of freedom to stop this too hot whirl 
of the wheel, until the fitting season 
had come. Spain hailed the dis- 
covery, and the trial, with the eager- 
ness of all the mobs of earth for 
novelty, whether of Government, 
puppet-shews, or hanging. But the 
pu lic curiosity was to be disap- 
pointed in the latter instance. In 
Spain, no man is hanged until his 
crime is forgotten. The custom is 
immemorial, and as such customs 
are not to be broken through for 
temporary convenience, the Spanish 
dungeons are filled with culprits 
who have commenced trades since 
their incarceration, have married, 
become the fathers of families, and 
carried on every course of life but 
their old one, with every prospect 
‘of seeing their great-grandchildren. 
But the prisons grow too full, or the 
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rabble want a holiday exhibition, or 
a new minister of justice wants an 
opportunity to shew his vigour for 
the first time and the last; or the 

riests denounce a failure in the 

irgin’s milk, or the annual tears of 
St Ursula, for the iniquity of the 
Jand, and the order arrives fora ge. 
neral clearance of the dungeons. 
Then patriarchs with hoary heads and 
shaking limbs, are astonished to find 
themselves called on to be strangled 
for assassinations or poisonings of 
fifty years before. Families of pri- 
son-birds are suddenly left without 
their venerable guide in the arts of 
living on the public. Wives are 
torn from the sides of the ancient 
agp mies with whom they had lived 
n the clank of the chain for the 
term of an honest man’s natural 
life; and the gibbet is surrounded 
with octogenarian thievery, not at 
all distinguishable from the pilgrims 
to our Lady of Montserrat, or the 
summits of the Alpuxarras; and ri- 
valling in majesty of beard and ho- 
nesty of principle, the most eminent 
of the Franciscans and Dominicans, 
who escort them to the confines of 
purgatory. 

y last adventure had surfeited 
me of Spain. What had I to do with 
the fates of men, who cared more 
for the arrival of a packet of Havan- 
nah cigars, than for the wealth, 
learning, or liberty, of half mankind? 
I felt a strong distaste for the grave 
frivolity and empty pretension of 
foreign life. [longed to return to the 
only country where enjoyment may 
be reconciled with manly pursuits, 
and where the humar race does not 
drop, generation after generation, 
into the tomb, as useless as leaves 
from the tree. Yet whenever I con- 
ceived the determination as com- 
plete, I felt a yee og I reluctance to 
quit the soil which held, living or 
dead, a being who had fastened a 
most resistless fetter on my mind. 
To drag the chain, and find it cling- 
ing to me until the last hour of my 
being, seemed to be so decisively 
my fate, that I was the less solicitous 
where I dragged it. My days had 
been suddenly and strangely cloud- 
ed. No man, by habit and by na- 
ture, more disdained romance. No 
man was less inclined to exhibit 
himself as a mendicant on the world’s 
sympathies, by the displays of a bro- 
ken spirit, But there is no ure in 
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attempting to account for feelings 
which must be experienced before 
they can be understood ; and which, 
once experienced, are known to be 
among the most absorbing and over- 
whelming of the human mind. 

Thus unsettled, making daily re- 
solutions to fly from the sounds and 
sights of the capital, and suffering 
them to lapse away, I was sinking 
into a feverish disgust of the world, 
when Altuna, of whom I had not 
seen much since our late adventure, 
entered the room. He looked hag- 
gard and weary, he flung himself 
into a chair, and called for wine. “I 
am sick,” said he, “ of Spain—sick of 
every thing that Madrid holds—sick 
of the sun and sky. Seiior, if you 
are going to leave this detestable 
place, I am at your service, for any 
thing, even to the Antipodes.” 

Singular as his speech was, his ap- 
pearance amply seconded all that he 
said of his exhaustion. The gay cava- 
lier was completely lost in the hollow- 
eyed and sallow-cheeked son of dis- 
sipation before me. I offered him the 
use of my purse. “ I owe you money 
enough already,” said he. “ My busi« 
ness is now to leave Spain as quickly 
as I can ; but whether as a volunteer 
to the Americas, or a convict to the 
slave coast, or as a mendicant round 
the world, is in the clouds yet. I come 
toask the opinionof the SeiiorInglese.” 

“The Sehhor Inglese, then, has 
but one opinion,” was my answer. 
“We are both the worse for staying 
too long in this stifling city ; we shall 
both be the better for leaving it.” 

His: pallid cheek was lighted 
up with a gleam of satisfaction. “I 
leave it to you, Altuna, who know 
the carte du pays better than any of 
the idlers round us, to fix in what 
directionweshall take our departure.” 

“Then, as far from Spain as 
we can,” was the prompt answer. 
“TI have now no ties here. This 
morning I resigned my commission 
in the Guards. They are to be new- 
modelled. I am weary of revolus 
tions. They never can be more than 
a pantomime in Spain. Clowns and 
harlequins are their natural actors— 
gentlemen and soldiers are too se- 
rious performers for these ecarica+ 
tures of statesmanship. I leave them 
fe pm at “ 

proposed Italy. The project 
was instently adopted. valve 
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heurs more saw us through 
the Puerto del Sol. Cs a 
was the port which I fixed on for 
our embarkation. It was a detour ; 
but I had recollections, which made 
the wildest valley of Murcia dearer 
to me than the perfumed plains of 
Granada, or the picturesque hills 
of Catalonia. Through Murcia wa 
accordingly drove, as fast as six mules 
could sweep us along. I stipulated 
but for one delay in our route; that 
we should leave the high-road when 
it approached the site of what had 
once been the seat of the unhappy 
Ildefonzo family. Altuna’s counte- 
nance awoke from its dejection, as I 
spoke. He complied with habitual 
courtesy, and professed that, anxious 
as he was to leave Spain, and dis« 
tressing as the scene must be to the 
feelings of all who had known how 
much merit and loveliness were 
buried there, he was ready to give 
way to any wish of mine on the 
subject. 

When we approached the valley 
in which the palazzo had stood, all 
the remembrances of the hours and 
scenes that passed there, rose on my 
mind’s eye with a vividness which 
almost unmanned me. As I saw the 
grove of elms which led to the gates 
of the stately mansion—the sun tin- 
ging the few remaining battlements 
even the hill which sheltered it 
from the northern blast, and which 
had now — its countless 
beds of flowers for a neglected and 
weedy covering, brown as the sur- 
face of the desert, I half regretted 
the love of painful emotion, the 
weakness which had brought me into 
such wilful suffering once more. But 
my companion’s fortitude fully made 
up for any deficiency in mine. He 
resumed his energy in every sense 
of the word; led me through the 
ruins with the activity of an esta- 
blished guide; pointed vut in the 
dilapidated chambers the fragments 
which identified them as the favour- 
ed apartments of their once noble 
and lovely tenants. The music- 
rooms, the galleries of pictures and 
statues ; the banqueting hall, with its 
magnificent marbles still pte 
the smoke stains of that dreadfu 
night; the matilated statue of the. 
founder of the family, which had 
stood like the guardian genius of the 


palace at the great stair of entrance; 
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the boudoirs, still displaying the ele- 
gance of the taste that once delight- 
ed in their decoration—all had the 
remark of the buoyant chevalier, and 
all impressed me with an additional 
and indescribable pain. But there 
was one spot which was like a shrine 
to my anxious spirit—the spot where 
I had left Catalina in that night of 
terror, when, distracted by the fear 
of losing her, and unknowing how 
to protect her but by repelling the 
banditti who were at that moment 
firing on the palace, I rushed into 
the centre of the conflagration. All 
appeared as I had left it six months 
before. There lay the fragments of 
the sofa on which the head of the 
wounded Count had been reposed 
so fruitlessly. There remained, stiil 
discoverable, even the traces of that 
sanguine stream, which seemed to 
have flown conjunctly from his heart 
and that of the mistress of my own. 
I turned, abhorrent, from the sight, 
with a depression of mind which 
approached nearer to the feeling of 
death than any that I had ever 
known. In that eagerness of belief 
which will not be denied or discom- 
fited, I asked Altuna whether any 
tidings had been heard of the head 
of the family, or of any of its mem- 
bers? He started to his feet at the 
question, and, with a livid smile, 
asked me abruptly whether he could 
be expected to solve a question 
which neither my money nor my 
zeal had been able to develope? [ 
admitted the improbability, and the 
discourse turned away upon the fu- 
ries of faction, the madness of the 
populace in all countries when the 
revolutionary firebrand is thrown 
among them, and the tenfold guilt 
of those in the higher ranks by 
whom that torch is thrown. My 
remark was slight and general; but 
it still evidently touched a string 
which accorded ill with his feelings. 
On raising my eyes, to account for 
the cause of his silence, 1found him 
in violent agitation; the drops of 
peeeenes rolling down his visage, 

is colour hectic, his lip quivering, 
and the glance with which his eye 
met mine, a sullen and fierce com- 
_— of contempt and dejection. 

saw that he was not to be further 
spoken to, and allowing for the na- 
tural irritations which every man 
cherishes within his own bosom, and 
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which none are entitled to rouse, I 
walked away through the grounds. 
They were still beautiful. The depth 
of the valley had secured their rich 
vegetation from the heat which turns 
all the open country into the ashes 


of a furnace. In one of the most 
sheltered spots, under an arch of 
clematis and myrtle, still remained 
a fallen statue ; the pedestal remain- 
ed half-covered with the overgrown 
shrubs of the arbour. I withdrewa 
veil of verdure from the forehead of 
the overthrown image, and saw in 
the drapery, with the bow and qui- 
ver of a wood-nymph, a form that I 
would have compassed the world to 
see again. The sculptor had evi- 
dently taken Catalina for his model. 
The countenance was Catalina’s; the 
same vividness of expression, the 
same beauty of feature, made capti- 
vating by the same exquisite sweet- 
ness of smile, and archness of mean- 
ing, were all before me. But where 
was the lovely creature, who, in the 
day of her living loveliness, had 
taught the hand and eye of art to 
perpetuate such grace and enchant- 
ment in his marble? A thousand 
thoughts, bitter and sweet, flowed 
into my mind with this recollection. 
The strange delight of giving full 
vent to sorrow, is known to all who 
have ever known what sorrow is, 
My eyes closed on all external things. 
The world seemed shut out, and 
with my forehead resting on my 
hand, I gave way to the wanderings 
into past dreams and future scenes, 
into thoughts of what might have 
been and what must be, that with 
the fevered spirit are almost substi- 
tutes for joy. 

A slight rustling of the shrubs 
suddenly aroused me. Could I be- 
lieve my eyes? The statue was on 
its pedestal. The wood-nymph, 
which I had seen flung on the ground, 
and heaped with the tendrils of the 
wild vine and weeds, was standing 
pure, bright, and perfect before me, 
as if it had but that moment parted 
from the artist’s hand. I felt singu- 
larly perplexed by the completeness 
of what I yet could not doubt to 
be an illusion of my overwrought 
senses. At another time I should na- 
turally have walked towards the fi- 
gure, and ascertained the cause of 
this extraordinary change. But 
this must haye been the act of 
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a less feverish period. I was familiar 
with all the later theories of those 
visions and hallucinations, which so 
often result from strong mental ex- 
citement, and which undoubtedly 
make up so large a share of direct 
insanity. If there were a terror of 
terrors to me, it was that of losing 
such degree of understanding as 
had been allotted to my share. I 
therefore determined to conquer 
this illusion by the force of reason, 
to give my senses time to recover 
from the fever which had wrought 
this phenomenon into living force, 
and to convince myself of the re- 
covery of the healthful state of my 
mind, by seeing the vision gradually 
disappear. I gazed, but the figure, 
instead of vanishing, seemed to 
make a gesture of actual life. The 
hand seemed to rise towards the 
lips, the lips themselves to wreathe 
with a smile. The new force of 
the illusion only startled me the 
more. I felt myself powerless to 
move a limb; enfeebled by wounds 
and weariness, exhausted by emo- 
tion, my eyes grew dim, and I sat, 
with their gaze fixed on the form, 
but fixed almost sightless. At length, 
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a hasty step sounded at my side. I 
felt a hand grasping me. It was 
Altuna’s. “ I have been looking for 
you,” said he, “in every part of 
this unhappy place ; the night is fall- 
ing fast. It will be impossible to 
find shelter here, and we have only 
to trust to our chances of the high- 
road. Up, we have no time to lose.” 
I raised my heavy eyes. My vic- 
tory over the illusion was complete. 
The pedestal was empty of all but 
its vine tendrils and weeds, the sta- 
tue was lying on its side on the 
ground. t geek on it again with 
the feelings of a Pygmalion. I would 
have removed it with me, but the 
sun was sinking behind the grove. 
Night had almost hidden its beauty ; 
to carry it with us, as Altuna justly 
observed, would have been impos- 
sible at the moment, even if we 
were entitled thus to plunder the 
property of whoever was now 
the inheritor of the Ildefonzo line. 
I submitted to reasons which were 
thus unanswerable, and after one 
Jong and sorrowful look at the re- 
lics of the palazzo, suffered my- 
self to be placed in the caléche, and 
driven away. 





THE ENGLISH BOY, 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


** Go, cali thy sons; instruct them what a debt 

They owe their ancestors ; and make them swear 

To pay it, by transmitting down entire 

Those sacred rights to which themselves were born.” 
AKENSIDE. 


Loox from the ancient mountains down, 
My noble English Boy! 

Thy country’s fields around thee gleam 
In sunlight and in joy. 


Ages have roll’d since foeman’s march 
Pass’d o’er that old firm sod; 

For well the land hath fealty held 
To Freedom and to God! 


Gaze proudly on, my English Boy! 
And let thy kindling mind 

Drink in the spirit of high thought 
From every chainless wind ! 


There, in the shadow of old Time, 
The halls beneath thee lie, 
Which pour'd forth to the fields of yore, 
Our England’s chivalry. 
VOL, XXXVI. NO, CCXXIV, 








66 The English Boy. 
How bravely and how solemnly 
They stand, ’midst oak and yew! 
Whence Cressy’s yeomen haply framed 
The bow, in battle true. 


And round their walls the good swords hang 
Whose faith knew no alloy, 

And shields of knighthood, pure from stain— 
Gaze on, my English Boy ! 


Gaze where the hamlet’s ivied church 
Gleams by the antique elm, 

Or where the minster lifts the cross 
High thro’ the air’s blue realm. 





Martyrs have shower’d their free hearts’ blood, sil 
That England’s prayer might rise, co 
From those grey fanes of thoughtful years, es 
Unfetter’d, to the skies. ga 
en 

Along their aisles, beneath their trees, an 
This earth’s most glorious dust, m¢ 
Once fired with valour, wisdom, song, ea 
Is laid in holy trust. da 
sil 

Gaze on—gaze farther, farther yet-— ce 
My gallant English Boy ! sal 
Yon blue sea bears thy country’s flag, Ri 
The billows’ pride and joy ! th 
se 

Those waves in many a fight have closed a ope 
Above her faithful dead ; cr 
That red-cross flag victoriously ve 
Hath floated o’er their bed. its 
cli 

They perish’d—this green turf to keep m' 
By hostile tread unstain’d ; pl 
These knightly halls inviolate, Tl 
Those churches unprofaned. of 

: he 

And high and clear, their memory’s light gr 
Along our shore is set, of 


And many an answering beacon-fire 
Shall there be kindled yet! 


Lift up thy heart, my English Boy ! 
And pray, like them to stand, 

Should God so summon thee, to guard 
The altars of the land. 
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The Caesars. 
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Tue Roman Empire, and the Ro- 
man Emperors, it might naturally be 
supposed by one who had not as yet 
traversed that tremendous chapter 
in the history of man, would be like- 
ly to present a separate and almost 
equal interest. The Empire, in the 
first place, as the most magnificent 
monument of human power which 
our planet has beheld, must for that 
single reason, even though its re- 
cords were otherwise of little inter- 
est, fix upon itself the very keenest 
gaze from all succeeding ages to the 
end of time. To trace the fortunes 
and revolutions of that unrivalled 
monarchy over which the Roman 
eagle brooded, to follow the dilapi- 
dations of that aérial arch, which 
silently and steadily through seven 
centuries ascended under the colos- 
sal architecture of the children of 
Romulus, to watch the unweaving of 
the golden arras, and step by step to 
see paralysis stealing over the once 
perfect cohesion of the republican 
creations,—cannot but ensure a se- 
.vere, though melancholy delight. On 
its own separate account, the de- 
cline of this throne- shattering power 
must and will engage the foremost 
place amongst all historical reviews. 
The “dislimning” and unmoulding 
of some mighty pageantry in the 
heavens has its own appropriate 
grandeurs, no less than the gathering 
of its cloudy pomps. The going- 
down of the sun is contemplated 
with no less awe than his rising. Nor 
is any thing portentous in its growth, 
which is not also portentous in the 
steps and “ moments ” of its decay. 
Hence, in the second place, we might 
presume a commensurate interest in 
the characters and fortunes of the 
successive Emperors. If the Empire 
challenged our first survey, the next 
would seem due to the Czsars who 
guided its course; to the great ones 
who retarded, and to the bad ones 
who precipitated, its ruin. 

Such might be the natural expec- 
tation of an inexperienced reader. 
But it is not so. The Ceesars, through- 
out their long line, are not interest- 
ing, neither personally in themselves, 
‘nor derivatively from the tragic 





events to which their history is at- 
tached. Their whole interest lies 
in their situation—in the unap- 
proachable altitude of their thrones, 
But, considered with a reference to 
their human qualities, scarcely one 
in the whole series can be viewed 
with a human interest apart from 
the circumstances of his position, 
“ Pass like shadows, so depart!” 
The reason for this defect of all per- 
sonal variety of interest in these 
enormous potentates, must be sought 
in the constitution of their power 
and the very necessities of their of- 
fice. Even the greatest among them, 
those who by way of distinction 
were called the Great, as Constan« 
tine and Theodosius, were not great, 
for they were not magnanimous ; nor 
could they be so under their tenure 
of power, which made it a duty to be 
suspicious, and, by fastening upon all 
varieties of original temper one dire 
necessity of bloodshed, extinguished 
under this monotonous cloud of 
cruel jealousy and everlasting panic 
every characteristic feature of genial 
human nature, that would else have 
emerged through so long a train of 
princes. There is a remarkable story 
told of Agrippina, that, upon some 
occasion when a wizard announced 
to her, as truths which he had read 
in the heavens, the two fatal ne 
cessities impending over her son,— 
one that he should ascend to empire, 
the other that he should murder her- 
self, she replied in these stern and 
memorable words— Occidat, dum im 
peret. Upon which a Continental 
writer comments thus: “ Never be« 
fore or since have three such words 
issued from the lips of woman; and 
in truth, one knows not which most 
to abominate or to admire—the as- 
piring princess, or the loving mother. 
Meantime, in these few words lies 
naked to the day, inits whole hideous 
deformity, the very essence of Ro- 
manism and the Imperatorial power, 
and one might here consider the 
mother of Nero as the impersonation 
of that monstrous condition.” 

This is true : Occidat dum imperet, 
was the watchword and very cogni- 
zance of the Roman Imperator. But 
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almost equally it was his watchword 
— Occidatur dum imperet. Doing or 
suffering, the Czsars were almost 
equally involved in bloodshed ; very 
few that were not murderers, and 
nearly all were themselves mur- 
dered. 

The Empire, then, must be re- 

rded as the primary object of our 
nterest; and it is in this way only 
that any secondary interest arises for 
the Emperors. Now, with respect to 


we are to date its Decline? Gibbon, 
as we all know, dates it from the 
reign of Commodus; but certainly 
upon no sufficient, or even plausible 
grounds. Our own opinion we shall 
state boldly: the Empire itself, from 
the very era of its establishment, was 
one long decline of the Roman 
power. A vast monarchy had been 
created and consolidated by the 
all-conquering instincts of a Re. 
public—cradled and nursed in wars, 





and essentially warlike by means of 
all its institutions* and by the habits 
of the people. This monarchy had 


the Empire, the first question which 
presents itself is,—Whence, that is, 
from what causes and from what era, 





* Amongst these institutions, none appear to us so remarkable, or fitted to accom- 
plish so prodigious a circle of purposes belonging to the highest state policy, as the Ro- 
man method of colonization. Colonies were, in effect, the great engine of Roman con- 
quest; and the following are among a few of the great ends to which they were ap- 
plied. First of all, how came it that the early armies of Rome served, and served 
cheerfully, without pay? Simply because all who were victorious knew that they 
would receive their arrears in the fullest and amplest form upon their final discharge, 
viz. in the shape of a colonial estate—large enough to rear a family in comfort, and 
seated in the midst of similar allotments, distributed to their old comrades in arms, 
These lands were already, perhaps, in high cultivation, being often taken from con- 
quered tribes; but, if not, the new occupants could rely for aid of every sort, for social 
intercourse, and for all the offices of good neighbourhood upon the surrounding pro- 
prietors—who were sure to be persons in the same circumstances as themselves, and 
draughted from the same legion. For be it remembered, that in the primitive ages 
of Rome, concerning which it is that we are now speaking, entire legions—privates 
and officers—were transferred in one body to the new colony. ‘* Antiquitus,” says 
the learned Goesius, “‘ deducebantur integra legiones, quibus parta victoria.” Neither 
was there much waiting for this honorary gift. In later ages, it is true, when such 
resources were less plentiful, and when regular pay was given to the soldiery, it was 
the veteran only who obtained this splendid provision ; but in the earlier times, a 
single fortunate campaign not seldom dismissed the young recruit to a life of ease and 
honour. ‘ Multis legionibus,” says Hyginus, “ contigit bellum feliciter transigere, et 
ad Jaboriosam agriculturs requiem primo tyrocinii gradu pervenire. _ Nam cum signis 
et aquila et primis ordinibus et tribunis deducebantur.” Tacitus also notices this 
organization of the early colonies, and adds the reason of it, and its happy effect, when 
contrasting it with the vicious arrangements of the colonizing system in his own days. 
“Olim,” says he, ‘* universe legiones deducebantur cum tribunis et centurionibus, et 
sui cujusque ordinis militibus, ut consensu et charitate rempublicam cfficerent.” Second- 
ly, not only were the troops in this way paid at a time when the public purse was 
unequal to the expenditure of war—but this pay, being contingent on the successful 
issue of the war, added the strength of self-interest to that of patriotism in stimula- 
ting the soldier to extraordinary effurts. Thirdly, not only did the soldier in this 
way reap his pay, but also he reaped a reward (and that besides a trophy and perpe- 
tual monument of his public services) so munificent as to constitute a permanent pro- 
vision for a family ; and accordingly he was now encouraged, nay enjoined, to marry. 
For here was an hereditary landed estate equal to the liberal maintenance of a family. 
And thus did a simple people, obeying its instinct of conquest, not only discover, in 
its earliest days, the subtle principle of Machiavel—Zet war support war; but (which 
is far more than Machiavel’s view) they made each present war support many future 
‘wars—by making it support a new off-set from the population, bound to the mother 
city by indissoluble ties of privilege and civic duties ; and in many other ways they made 
every war, by and through the colonizing system to which it gave oceasion, service- 
able to future aggrandizement. War, managed in this way, and with these results, 
became to Rome what commerce or rural industry is to other countries, viz. the 
only hopeful and general way for making a fortune. Fourthly, by means of colonies 
it was that Rome delivered herself from her surplus population. _ Prosperous and 
well-governed, the Roman citizens of each generation outnumbered those of the gene- 
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been of too slow a growth—too the regular stages of nature herself 
gradual, and too much according to in its developement, to have any 





ration preceding. But the colonies provided outlets for these continual accessions of 
people, and absorbed them faster than they could arise.* And thus the great original 
sin of modern states, that heel of Achilles in which they are all vulnerable, and which 
(generally speaking) becomes more oppressive to the public prosperity as that pro- 
sperity happens to be greater (for in poor states, and under despotic governments, this 
evil does not exist), that flagrant infirmity of our own country, for which no states- 
man has devised any commensurate remedy, was to ancient Kome a perpetual foun- 
tain and well-head of public strength and enlarged resources. With us of modern 
times, when population greatly outruns the demand for Jabour, whether it be under 
the stimulus of upright government, and just laws, justly administered, in combination 
with the manufacturing system (as in England), or (as in Ireland) under the stimu- 
lus of idle habits, cheap subsistence, and a low standard of comfort—we think it 
much if we can keep down insurrection by the bayonet and the sabre. Lucro pona- 
mus is our cry, if we can effect even thus much ; whereas Rome, in her simplest 
and pastoral days, converted this menacing danger and standing opprobrium of mo- 
dern statesmanship to her own immense benefit. Not satisfied merely to have neu- 
tralized it, she drew from it the vital resources of her martial aggrandizement. For, 
Fifthly, these colonies were in two ways made the corner-stones of her martial po- 
licy : lst, They were looked to as nurseries of their armies; during one generation 
the original colonists, already trained to military habits, were themselves disposable 
for this purpose on any great emergency; these men transmitted heroic traditions to 
their posterity ; and, at all events, a more robust population was always at hand in 
agricultural colonies than could be had in the metropolis. Cato the elder, and all the 
early writers, notice the quality of such levies as being far superior to those drawn 
from a population of sedentary habits. 2dly, The Italian colonies, one and all, per- 
formed the functions which in our day are assigned to garrisoned towns and fron- 
tier fortresses. In the earliest times they discharged a still more critical service, by 
sometimes entirely displacing a hostile population, and more often by dividing it and 
breaking its unity. In cases of desperate resistance to the Roman arms, marked by 
frequent infraction of treaties, it was usual to remove the offending population to a 
safer situation, separated from Rome by the Tiber; sometimes entirely to disperse 
and scatter it. But, where these extremities were not called for by expediency or the 
Roman maxims of justice, it was judged sufficient to interpolate, as it were, the hos- 
tile people by colonizations from Rome, which were completely organizedt for mutual 
aid, having officers of all ranks dispersed amongst them, and for overawing the 
growth of insurrectionary movements amongst their neighbours.. Acting on this sys- 
tem, the Roman colonies in some measure resembled the English Pale, as existing at 
one erain Ireland. This mode of service, it is true, became obsolete in process of 
time, concurrently with the dangers which it was shaped to meet; for the whole of 
Italy proper, together with that part of Italy called Cisalpine Gaul, was at length 
reduced to unity and obedienee by the almighty Republic. But in forwarding that 
great end, and indispensable condition towards all fereign warfare, no one military 
engine in the whole armoury of Rome availed so much as her Italian colonies. The 
other use of these colonies, as frontier garrisons, or, at any rate, as interposing be- 
tween a foreign enemy and the gates of Rome, they continued to perform long after 
their earlier uses had passed away; and Cicero himself notices their value in this 
view. “ Colonias,” says he [ Orat. in Rullum), “sic idoneis in locis contra suspicionem 
periculi collocdrunt, ut esse non oppida Italie sed propugnacula imperii viderentur.” 
Finally, the colonies were the best means of promoting tillage, and the culture of vine- 
yards. And though this service, as regarded the Italian colonies, was greatly defeated 
in succeeding times by the ruinous largesses of corn [ frumentationes], and other vices 
of the Roman policy after the vast revolution effected by universal luxury, it is not 
the less true that, left to themselves and their natural tendency, the Roman colonies 
would have yielded this last benefit as certainly as any other. Large volumes exist, 


* And in this way we must explain the fact—that, in the many successive numerations of the peo. 
ple continually noticed by Livy and others, we do not find that sort of multiplication which we might 
ave looked for in a state so ably governed. The truth is, that the continual surpluses had been 
carried off by the colonizing drain, before they could become noticeable or troublesome. ae 
+ That is indeed involved in the technical term of Deductio ; for unless the ceremonies, religious 
and political, of inauguration and organization, were duly complied with, the colony was not entitled 
to be considered as deducta—that is, solemnly and ceremonially transplanted from the metropolis, 
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chance of being other than well ce- 
mented: the cohesion of its parts 
was intense; seven centuries of 
owth demand one or two at least 
for palpable decay; and it is only 
for harlequin empires like that of 
Napoleon, run up with the rapidity 
of pantomime, to fall asunder under 
the instant reaction of a few false 
moves in politics, or a single unfortu- 
mate campaign. Hence it was, and 
from the prudence of Augustus act- 
ing through a very long reign, sus- 
ned at no very distant interval 
by the personal inspection and revi- 
sions of Hadrian, that for some time 
the Roman power seemed to be sta- 
_ tionary. What else could be ex- 
ected? The mere strength of the 
mpetus derived from the republi- 
can institutions, could not but pro- 
pagate itself, and cause even a mo- 
tion in advance, for seme time after 
those institutions had themselves 
given way. And besides the mili- 
tary institutions survived all others ; 
and the army continued very much 
the same in its discipline and com- 
position, long after Rome and all its 
civic institutions had bent before an 
utter revolution. It was very possi- 
ble even that Emperors should have 
arisen with martial propensities, and 
talents capable of masking, for many 
‘years, by specious but transitory 
conquests, the causes that were si- 
lently sapping the foundations of 
Roman supremacy; and thus by ac- 
cidents of personal character and 
taste, an empire might even have ex- 
— itself in appearance, which, 
y all its permanent and real tenden- 
cies, was even then shrinking within 
narrower limits, and traveling down- 
wards to dissolution. In reality, 
one such Emperor there was. Tra- 
jan, whether by martial inclinations, 
or (as is supposed by some) by dis- 
satisfaction with his own position at 
‘Rome, when brought into more im- 
mediate connexion with the Senate, 
was driven into needless war; and 
he achieved conquests in the direc- 
tion of Dacia as well as Parthia. But 
that these conquests were not sub- 
stantial,—that they were connected 
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by no true cement of cohesion with 
the existing Empire, is evident from 
the rapidity with which they were 


abandoned. In the next reign, the 
Empire had already recoiled within 
its former limits; and in two reigns 
further on, under Marcus Antoninus, 
though a prince of elevated charac. 
ter and warlike in his policy, we find 
such concessions of territory made 
to the Marcomanni and others, as 
indicate too plainly the shrinking 
energies of a waning Empire. In 
reality, if we consider the polar op- 
position, in point of interest and si- 
tuation, between the great officers of 
the Republic and the Augustus or 
Ceesar of the Empire, we cannot fail 
to see the immense effect which that 
difference must have had upon the 
permanent spirit of conquest. Cesar 
was either adopted or elected toa 
situation of infinite luxury and en- 
joyment. He had no interests to 
secure by fighting in person: and 
he had a powerful interest in pre- 
venting others from fighting; since 
in that way only he could raise up 
competitors to himself, and danger- 
ous seducers of the army. A Con- 
sul, on the other hand, or great 
lieutenant of the Senate, had nothing 
to enjoy or to hope for, when his 
term of office should have expired, 
unless according to his success in 
creating military fame and influence 
for himself. Those Caesars who 
fought whilst the empire was or 
seemed to be stationary, as Trajan, 
did so from personal taste. Those 
who fought in after centuries, when 
the decay became apparent, and 
dangers drew nearer, as Aurelian, did 
so from the necessities of fear; and 
under neither impulse were they 
likely to make durable conquests. 
The spirit of conquest having there- 
fore departed at the very time when 
conquest would have become more 
difficult even to the republican ener- 
gies, both from remoteness of ground 
and from the martial character of the 
chief nations which stood beyond 
the frontier,—it was a matter of ne- 
cessity that with the republican in- 
stitutions should expire the whole 





illustrated by the learning of Rigaltius, Salmasius, and Goesius, upon the mere tech- 
nical arrangements of the Roman Colonies. And whole libraries might be written on 
‘these same colonies considered as engines of exquisite state policy. 
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principle of territorial aggrandize- 
ment; and that, if the Empire seemed 
to be stationary for some time after 
its establishment by Julius, and its 
final settlement by Augustus, this 
was through no strength of its own, 
or inherent in its own constitution, 
but through the continued action of 
that strength which it had inherited 
from the magn In a philosophi- 
cal sense, therefore, it may be af- 
firmed, thatthe Empire of the Cesars 
was always in decline; ceasing to go 
forward, it could not do other than 
retrograde; and even the first ap- 
pearances of decline can, with no 
propriety, be referred to the reign of 
Commodus. His vices exposed him 
to public contempt and assassina- 
tion; but neither one nor the other 
had any effect upon the strength of 
the empire. Here, therefore, is one 
just subject of complaint against 
Gibbon, that he has dated the de- 
clension of the Roman power from a 
commencement arbitrarily assumed ; 
another, and a heavier, is, that he has 
failed to notice the steps and sepa- 
rate indications of decline as they 
arose,—the moments (to speak in 
the language of dynamics) through 
which the decline travelled onwards 
to its consummation. It is also a 
grievous offence as regards the true 
purposes of history,—and one which, 
in a complete exposition of the Im- 
perial history, we should have a 
right to insist on,—that Gibbon brings 
forward only such facts as allow of 
a scenical treatment, and seems 
everywhere, by the glancing style of 
his allusions, to presuppose an ac- 
quaintance with that very history 
which he undertakes to deliver. Our 
immediate purpose, however, is sim- 
ply to characterise the office of em- 
peror, and to notice such events and 
changes as operated for evil, and for 
a final effect of decay, upon the 
Cesars or their Empire. As the best 
means of realizing it, we shall ra- 
pidly review the history of both, 
promising that we confine ourselves 
to the true Ceesars, and the true Em- 
pire, of the West. 


The first overt act of weakness, 
—the first expression of conscious 
declension, as regarded the foreign 
enemies of Rome, occurred in the 
reign of Hadrian; for it is a very 
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different thing to forbear m 

conquests, and to renounce them 
when made. It is possible, however, 
that the cession then made of Mese- 
potamia and Armenia, however sure 
to be interpreted into the language 
of fear by the enemy, did not imply 
any such principle in this Emperor. 
He was of a civic and paternal spi- 
rit, and anxious for the substantial 
welfare of the Empire rather than 
its ostentatious glory. The internal 
administration of affairs had very 
much gone into neglect since the 
times of Augustus ; and Hadrian was 
perhaps right in supposing that he 
could effect more public good by an 
extensive progress through the Em- 
pire, and by a personal correction of 
abuses, than by any military enter- 
prise. It is, besides, asserted, that 
he received an indemnity in money 
for the provinces beyond the Euphra- 
tes. Butstill it remains true, thatin 
his reign the God Terminus made his 
first retrograde motion; and this 
Emperor became naturally an object 
of public obloquy at Rome, and his 
name fell under the superstitious 
ban of a fatal tradition connected 
with the foundation of the Capitol. 
The two Antonines, Titus and Mar- 
cus, who came next in succession, 
were truly good and patriotic prin- 
ces; perhaps the only princes in the 
whole series who combined the vir- 
tues of private and of public life. 
In their reigns the frontier line was 
maintained in its integrity, and at the 
expense of some severe fighting un- 
der Marcus, who was a strenuous 
general at the same time that he was 
a severe student. It is, however, 
true, as we observed above, that, by 
allowing a settlement within the 

man frontier to a barbarous people, 
Marcus Aurelius raised the first 
ominous precedent in favour of 
those Gothic, Vandal, and Frankish 
hives, who were as yet hidden be- 
hind a cloud of years. Homes had 
been obtained by Trans-Danubian 
barbarians upon the sacred territory 
of Rome and Ceasar: that fact re- 
mained upon tradition; whilst the 
terms upon which they had been 
obtained, how much or how little 
connected with fear, necessarily be- 
came liable to doubt and te oblivion. 
Here we pause to remark, that the 


first twelve Ceesars, together with 
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Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the two 
Antonines, making seventeen Empe- 
rors, compose the first of four nearly 
equal groupe, who occupied the 
throne in succession until the ex- 
tinction of the Western Empire. 
And at this point be it observed,— 
that is, at the termination of the first 
group,—we take leave of all genuine 
virtue. Inno one of the succeeding 
princes, if we except Alexander Se- 
verus, do we meet with any good- 
ness of heart, or even amiableness 
of manners. The best of the future 
Emperors, in a public sense, were 
harsh and repulsive in private cha- 
racter. 

The second group, as we have 
classed them, terminating with Phi- 
lip the Arab, commences with Com- 
modus. This unworthy prince, al- 
though the son of the excellent Mar- 
cus Antoninus, turned out a monster 
of debauchery. At the moment of 
his father’s death, he was present in 
person at the headquarters of the 
army on the Danube, and of neces- 
sity partook in many of their hard- 
ships. This it was which furnished 
his evil a — a sole 

ment for urging his departure 
to the capital. y end basing 
been convened, the faction of court 
‘sycophants pressed upon his atten- 
tion the inclemency of the climate, 
contrasting it with the genial skies 
and sunny fields of Italy; and the 
season, which happened to be win- 
ter, gave strength to their represen- 
tations. What! would the Emperor 
be content for ever to hew out the 
frozen water with an axe before he 
could assuage his thirst? And, 

, the total want of fruit-trees— 

d that recommend their present 
station as a fit one for the Imperial 
court? Commodus, ashamed to 
found his objections to the station 
upon grounds so unsoldierly as 
these, affected to be moved by poli- 
tical reasons: some great senatorial 
house might take advantage of his 
distance from home,—might seize 
the palace, fortify it, and raise levies 
in Italy capable of sustaining its 
pretensions to the throne. These 

ments were combated by Pom- 
peianus, who, besides his personal 
weight as an officer, had married the 
eldest sister of the young Emperor. 
Shame prevailed for the present 
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with Commodus, and he dismissed 
the council with an assurance that 
he would think farther of it. The 
sequel was easy to foresee. Orders 
were soon issued for the departure of 
the court to Rome; and the task of 
managing the barbarians of Dacia 
was delegated to lieutenants. The 
system upon which these officers exe- 
cuted their commission was a mixed 
one of terror and persuasion. Some 
they defeated in battle; and these 
were the majority; for Herodian says, 
a@riices ray BacBagwy omnrois by sigwoarre: 
others they bribed into peace by 
large sums of money. And no 
doubt this last article in the policy 
of Commodus was that which led 
Gibbon to assign to this reign the first 
rudiments of the Roman declen- 
sion. But it should be remembered, 
that, virtually, this policy was but the 
further prosecution of that which had 
already been adopted by Marcus 
Aurelius. Concessions and tempera- 
ments of any sort or degree shewed 
that the Pannonian frontier was in 
too formidable a condition to be 
treated with uncompromising rigour. 
Ti dutesevor avéuevos, purchasing an 
immunity from all further anxiety, 
Commodus(as the historian expresses 
it) wdvle ide ra airéusve—_conceded all 
demands whatever. His journey to 
Rome was one continued festival: and 
the whole population of Rome turned 
out to welcome him. At this period 
he was undoubtedly the darling of 
the people : his personal beauty was 
splendid; and he was connected by 
blood with some of the greatest no- 
bility. Over this flattering scene of 
hopeand triumph clouds soon gather- 
ed: with the mob, indeed, there is 
reason to think that he continued a 
favourite to the last ; but the respect- 
able part of the citizens were speed- 
ily disgusted with his self-degrada- 
tion, and came to hate him even more 
than ever or by any class he had 
been loved. The Roman pride never 
shews itself more conspicuously 
throughout all history, than in the 
alienation of heart which inevitably 
followed any great and continued 
outrages upon his own majesty, com- 
mitted by their Emperor. Cruelties 
the most atrocious, acts of vengeance 
the most bloody, fratricide, parri- 
cide, all were viewed with more to- 
leration than oblivion of his own in- 
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violable sanctity. Hence we ima- 
gine the wrath with which Rome 
would behold Commodus, under the 
eyes of four hundred thousand spec- 
tators, making himself a party to the 
contests of gladiators. In his earlier 
exhibitions as an archer, it is possi- 
ble that his matchless dexterity, and 
his unerring eye, would avail to miti- 
gate the censures: but when the Ro- 
man Imperator actually descended to 
the arena in the garb and equipments 
of a servile prize-fighter, and person- 
ally engaged in combat with such 
antagonists, having previously sub- 
mitted to their training and disci- 
pline—the public indignation rose to 
a height, which spoke aloud the 
language of encouragement to con- 
spiracy and treason. These were not 
wanting: three memorable plots 
against his life were defeated; one 
of them (that of Maternus, the 
robber) accompanied with romantic 
circumstances,* which we have nar- 
rated in an earlier paper of this se- 
ries. Another was set on foot by 
his eldest sister, Lucilla; nor did 
her close relationship protect her 
from capital punishment. In that 


instance, the immediate agent of her 


purposes, Quintianus, a young man, 
of signal resolution and daring, who 
had attempted to stab the Emperor 
at the entrance of the amphitheatre, 
though baffled in his purpose, ut- 
tered a word which rang continually 
in the ears of Commodus, and poi- 
soned his peace of mind for ever. 
His vengeance, perhaps, was thus 
more effectually accomplished than 
if he had at once dismissed his vic- 
tim from life. “ The Senate,” he had 
said, “ sends thee this through me:” 
and henceforward the Senate was 
the object of unslumbering suspi- 
cions to the Emperor. Yet the pub- 
lic suspicions settled upon a differ- 
ent quarter; and a very memorable 
scene must have pointed his own in 
the same direction, supposing that 
he had previously been blind to his 
danger. On a day of great solem- 
nity, when Rome had assembled her 
myriads in the amphitheatre, just 
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at the very moment when the nobles, 
the magistrates, the priests, all, in 
short, that was venerable or conse- 
crated in the state, with the Impera- 
tor in their centre, had taken their 
seats, and were waiting for the open- 
ing of the shows—a stranger, in the 
robe of a philosopher, bearing a staff 
in his hand (which also was the pro- 
fessional ensign t of a philosopher), 
stepped forward, and, by the waving 
of his hand, challenged the attention 
of Commodus. Deep silence ensued: 
upon which, in a few words, omi- 
nous to the ear as the handwriting on 
the wall to the eye of Belshazzar, 
the stranger unfolded to Commodus 
the instant peril which menaced both 
his life and his throne, from his great 
servant Perennius. What personal 
purpose of benefit to himself this 
stranger might have connected with 
his public warning, or by whom 
he might have been suborned, was 
never discovered; for he was in- 
stantly arrested by the agents of the 
great officer whom he had denounced, 
dragged away to punishment, and 
put to a cruel death. Commodus 
dissembled his panic for the present; 
but soon after, having received unde- 
niable proofs (as is alleged) of the 
treason imputed to Perennius, in the 
shape of a coin which had been 
struck by his son, he caused the fa- 
ther to be assassinated—and, on the 
same day, by means of forged letters, 
before this news could reach the son, 
who commanded the Illyrian armies, 
he lured him also to destruction, un- 
der the belief that he was obeying 
the summons of his father to a pri- 
vate interview on the Italian fron- 
tier. So perished those enemies, 
if enemies they really were. But to 
these tragedies succeeded others far 
more comprehensive in their mis- 
chief, and in more continuous suc- 
cession than is recorded upon any 
other page of universal history. 
Rome was ravaged by a pestilence 
—by a famine—by riots amounting 
to a civil war—by a dreadful mas- 
sacre of the unarmed mob—by 
shocks of earthquake—and, finally, 





* On this occasion we may notice that the final execution of the vengeance pro- 
jected by Maternus, was reserved for a public festival, exactly corresponding to the 
modern carnival ; and from an expression used by Herodian, it is plain that masque- 
rading had been an ancient practice in Rome. 

++ See Casaubon’s notes upon Theophrastus. 
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by a fire which consumed the na- 
tional bank, * and the most sumptu- 
ous buildings of the city. To these 
horrors, with a rapidity characteris- 
tic of the Roman depravity, and pos- 
sible only under the most extensive 
demoralization of the public mind, 
succeeded festivals of gorgeous 
pomp, and amphitheatrical exhibi- 
tions, upon a scale of grandeur ab- 
solutely unparalleled by all former 
attempts. Then were beheld, and 
familiarized to the eyes of the Ro- 
man mob—to children—and to wo- 
men, animals as yet known to us, 
says Herodian, only in pictures. 
Whatever strange or rare animal 
could be drawn from the depths of 
India, from Siam and Pegu, or from 
the unvisited nooks of Ethiopia, were 
now brought together as subjects for 
the archery of the universal lord.+ 
Invitations (and the invitations of 
kings are commands) had been scat- 
tered on this occasion profusely ; not, 
as heretofore, to individuals or to fa- 
milies—but, as was in proportion to 
the occasion where an Emperor was 
the chief performer, to nations, 
People were summoned by circles 
of longitude and latitude to come 
and see [Ssacdéusvas & wn Weorsgov unre 
Eweaxtcay murs axnxosivav—things that 
eye had not seen nor ear heard of} the 
specious miracles of nature brought 
together from Arctic and from Tropic 
deserts, putting forth their strength, 
their speed, or their beauty, and glo- 
rifying by their deaths the matchless 
hand of the Roman king. There 
was beheld the lion from Bilidul- 
gerid, and the leopard from Hindos- 
tan—the rein-deer from Polar lati- 
tudes—the antelope from the Zaara— 
and the leigh, or gigantic stag, from 
Britain. Thither came the buffalo 
and the bison, the white bull of 
Northumberland and Galloway, the 
unicorn from the regions of Nepaul 
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or Thibet, the rhinoceros and the 
river-horse from Senegal, with the 
elephant of Ceylon or Siam. The 
ostrich and the cameleopard, the 
wild ass and the zebra, the chamois 
and the ibex of Angora,—all brought 
their tributes of beauty or deformity 
to these vast Aceldamas of Rome: 
their savage voices ascended in tu- 
multuous uproar to the chambers of 
the Capitol: a million of spectators 
sat round them: standing in the 
centre was a single statuesque fi- 
gure—the Imperial sagittary, beauti- 
ful as an Antinous, and majestic asa 
Jupiter, whose hand was so steady 
and whose eye so true, that he was 
never known to miss, and who, in 
this accomplishment at least, was so 
absolute in his excellence, that, as 
we are assured by a writer not dis- 
posed to flatter him, the very fore- 
most of the Parthian archers and of 
the Mauritanian lancers [Mag4uaimy of 
wotimny dxeGavres, was Mavewsioy of axevei~ 
fs» deco) were not able to contend 
with him. Juvenal, in a well-known 
passage upon the disproportionate 
endings of illustrious careers, draw- 
ing one of his examples from Ma- 
rius, says, that he ought, for his own 
glory, and to make his end corre- 
spondent to his life, to have died at 
the moment when he descended 
from his triumphal chariot at the 
portals of the Capitol. And of Com- 
modus, in like manner, it may be 
affirmed, that, had he died in the 
exercise of his peculiar art, with a 
hecatomb of victims rendering ho- 
mage to his miraculous skill, by the 
regularity of the files which they 
presented, as they lay stretched out 
dying or dead upon the arena,—he 
would have left a splendid and a 
characteristic impression of himself 
upon that nation of spectators who 
had witnessed his performance. He 
was the noblest artist in his own pro- 





* Viz. the Temple of Peace; at that time the most magnificent edifice in Rome. 
Temples, it is well known, were the places used in ancient times as banks of deposit. 
For this function they were admirably fitted by their inviolable sanctity. 

¢ What a prodigious opportunity for the Zoologist !—And considering that these 
shows prevailed for 500 years, during all which period the Amphitheatre gave boun- 
ties, as it were, to the hunter and the fowler of every climate, and that, by means of 
@ stimulus so constantly applied, scarcely any animal, the shyest—rarest—fiercest, 
escaped the demands of the arena,—no one fact so much illustrates the inertia of the 
public mind in those days, and the indifference to all scientific pursuits, as that no 
annotator should have arisen to Pliny the elder—no rival to the immortal tutor of 


Alexander, 
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fession that the world has seen—in 
archery he was the Robin Hood of 
Rome: he was in the very meridian 
of his youth; and he was the most 
beautiful man of his own times 
[row xal iaurey dvbgwarwy xardru EuTesric- 
raves]. He would therefore have 
looked the part admirably of the 
dying gladiator ; and he would have 
died in his natural vocation. But it 
was ordered otherwise: his death 
was destined to private malice, and 
to an ignoble hand. And much ob- 
scurity still rests upon the motives 
of the assassins, though its circum- 
stances are reported with unusual 
minuteness of detail, One thing is 
evident, that the public and patriotic 
motives assigned by the perpetrators 
as the remote causes of their con- 
spiracy, cannot have been the true 
ones. The grave historian may 
sum up his character of Commodus 
by saying that, however richly en- 
dowed with natural gifts, he abused 
them all to bad purposes; that he 
derogated from his noble ancestors, 
and disavowed the obligations of 
his illustrious name; and, as the cli- 
max of his offences, that he dishonour- 
ed the purple—aie eas imirndsvywaciv— 
by the baseness of his pursuits. All 
that is true, and more than that. But 
these considerations were not of a 
nature to affect his parasitical attend- 
ants very nearly or keenly. Yet the 
story runs—that Marcia, his privi- 
leged mistress, deeply affected by the 
anticipation of some further outrages 
upon his high dignity which he was 
then meditating, had carried the im- 
portunity of her deprecations too 
far; that the irritated Emperor had 
consequently inscribed her name, in 
company with others, (whom he had 
reason to tax with the same offence, 
or whom he suspected of similar 
sentiments, ) in his little black book, 
or pocket souvenir of death; that 
this book, being left under the 
cushion of a sofa, had been conveyed 
into the hands of Marcia by a little 
pet boy, called Philo-Commodus, 
who was caressed equally by the 
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Emperor and by Marcia; that she 
had immediately called to her aid, 
and to the participation of her plot, 
those who participated in her dan« 
ger; and that the proximity of their 
own intended fate had prescribed to 
them an immediate attempt; the 
circumstances of which were these, 
At mid-day the Emperor was accus- 
tomed to bathe, and at the same time 
to take refreshments. On this occa- 
sion, Marcia, agreeably to her cus- 
tom, presented him with a goblet of 
wine, medicated with poison. Of 
this wine, having just returned from 
the fatigues of the chase, Commodus 
drank freely, and almost immediately 
fell into heavy slumbers ; from which, 
however, he was soon aroused by 
deadly sickness. That was a case 
which the conspirators had not taken 
into their calculations ; and they now 
began to fear that the violent vomit- 
ing which succeeded might throw 
off the poison. There was no time to 
be lost; and the barbarous Marcia, 
who had so often slept in the arms 
of the young Emperor, was the per- 
son to propose that he should now 
be strangled. A young gladiator, 
named Narcissus, was therefore in- 
troduced into the room: what passed 
is not known circumstantially ; but, 
as the Emperor was young and 
athletic, though off his guard at the 
moment, and under the disadvantage 
of sickness, and as he had himself 
been regularly trained in the gladia- 
torial discipline, there can be little 
doubt that the vile assassin would 
meet with a desperate resistance. 
And thus, after all, there is good 
reason to think that the Emperor 
resigned his life in the character of 
a dying gladiator.* 

So perished the eldest and sole 
surviving son of the great Marcus 
Antoninus; and the crown passed 
into the momentary possession of 
two old men, who reigned in succes- 
sion each for a few weeks. The first 
of these was Pertinax, an upright 
man, a good officer, and an unsea- 
sonable reformer; unseasonable for 





* It is worthy of notice, that, under any suspension of the Imperatorial power or 
office, the Senate was the body to whom the Roman mind even yet continued to turn. 
In this case, both to colour their crime with a shew of public motives, and to inter- 
est this great body in their own favour by associating them in their own dangers, 
the conspirators pretended to have found a long roll of senatorial names included in 
the same page of condemnation with their own, A manifest fabrication ! 
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those times, but more so for himself. 
Lztus, the ringleader in the assassi- 
nation of Commodus, had been at 
that time the.Pretorian prefect—an 
office which a German writer consi- 
ders as best represented to modern 
ideas by the Turkish post of Grand 
Vizier. Needing a protector at this 
moment, he naturally fixed his eyes 
upon Pertinax—as then holding the 
powerful command of city prefect 
= governor of Rome). Him there- 
ore he recommended to the soldiery 
—that is, to the Preetorian cohorts. 
The soldiery had no particular ob- 
jection to the old general, if he and 
they could agree upon terms; his 
age being doubtless appreciated as a 
first-rate recommendation, in a case 
where it ensured a speedy renewal 
of the lucrative bargain. 

The only demur arose with Pertinax 
himself: he had been leader of the 
troops in Britain, then superintend- 
ent of the police in Rome, thirdly 
proconsul in Africa, and finally con- 
sul and governor of Rome. In these 
great official stations he stood near 
enough to the throne to observe the 
dangers with which it was surround- 
ed; and it is asserted that he decli- 
ned the offered dignity. But it is 
added, that, finding the choice al- 
lowed him lay between immediate 
death* and acceptance, he closed 
with the proposals of the Preetorian 
cohorts, at the rate of about ninety- 
six pounds per man; which largess 
he paid by bringing to sale the rich 
furniture of the last Emperor. The 
danger which usually threatened a 
Roman Cesar in such cases was— 
lest he should not be able to fulfil 
his contract. But in the case of 
Pertinax the danger began from the 
moment when he fad fulfilled it. 
Conceiving himself to be now relea- 
sed from his dependency, he com- 
menced his reforms, civil as well as 
military, with a zeal which alarmed 
all those who had an interest in 
maintaining the old abuses. Totwo 
great factions he thus made himself 
especially obnoxious—to the Preto- 
rian cohorts, and to the courtiers un- 
derthe last reign. The connecting link 
between these two parties was Letus, 
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who belonged peronally to the last, 
and still retained his influence with 
the first. Possibly his fears were 
alarmed ; but, at all events, his cupi- 
dity was not satisfied. He conceived 
himself to have been ill rewarded; 
and immediately = to the 
same weapons which he had used 
against Commodus, he stimulated 
the Pretorian guards to murder 
their Emperor. Three hundred of 
them pressed into the palace : Perti- 
nax attempted to harangue them, 
and to vindicate himself; but not 
being able to obtain a hearing, he 
folded his robe about his head, called 
upon Jove the Avenger, and was im- 
mediately despatched. 

The throne was again empty after 
a reign of about eighty days; and 
now came the memorable scandal of 
putting up the Empire to auction. 
There were two bidders, Sulpicianus 
and Didius Julianus. The first, 
however, at that time governor of 
Rome, lay under a weight of suspi- 
cion, being the father-in-law of Per- 
tinax, and likely enough to exact 
vengeance for his murder. He was 
besides outbid by Julianus. Sulpi- 
cian offered about one hundred and 
sixty pounds a-man to the guards; 
his rival offered two hundred, and 
assured them besides of immediate 
payment; “for,” said he, “I have 
the money at home, without needing 
to raise it from the possessions of 
the crown.” Upon this the Empire 
was knocked down to the highest 
bidder. So shocking, however, was 
this arrangement to the Roman 
pride, that the guards durst not leave 
their new creation without military 
protection. The resentment of an 
unarmed mob, however, soon ceased 
to be of foremost importance ; this 
resentment extended rapidly to all 
the frontiers of the Empire, where 
the armies felt that the Preetorian 
cohorts had no exclusive title to 
giveaway the throne, and their leaders 
felt, that in a contest of this nature, 
their own claims were incomparably 
superior to those of the present oc- 
cupant. Three great candidates 
therefore started forward — Septi- 
mius Severus, who commanded the 





_ ® Historians have failed to remark the contradiction between this statement and 
the allegation that Letus selected Pertinax for the throne on a consideration of his 
ability to protect the assassins of Commodus, 
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armies in Illyria, Pescennius Niger 
in Syria, and Albinus in Britain. 
Severus, as the nearest to Rome, 
marched and possessed himself of 
that city. Vengeance followed upon 
all parties concerned in the late 
murder. Julianus, unable to com- 
plete his bargain, had already been 
put to death, as a deprecatory offer- 
ing to the approaching army. Seve- 
rus himself inflicted death upon 
Letus, and dismissed the Pretorian 
cohorts. Thence marching against 
his Syrian rival, Niger, who had for- 
merly been his friend, and who was 
not wanting in military skill, he 
overthrew him in three great bat- 
tles. Niger fled to Autioch, the seat 
of his late government, and was there 
decapitated. Meantime Albinus, the 
British commander-in-chief, had al- 
ready been won over by the title of 
Cesar, or adopted heir to the new 


‘Augustus. But the hollowness of this 


bribe soon became apparent, and 
the two competitors met to decide 
their pretensions at Lyons. In the 

reat battle which followed, Severus 
fell from his horse, and was at first 
supposed to be dead. But recover- 
ing, he defeated his rival, who im- 
mediately committed suicide. Se- 
verus displayed his ferocious temper 
sufficiently by sending the head of 
Albinus to Rome. Other expressions 
of his natural character soon follow- 
ed: he suspected strongly that Albi- 
nus had been favoured by the Senate; 
forty of that body, with their wives 
and children, were immediately sa- 
crificed to his wrath; but he never 
forgave the rest, nor endured to live 
upon terms of amity amongst them. 
Quitting Rome in disgust, he em- 
ployed himself first in making war 
upon the Parthians, who had natu- 
rally, from situation, befriended his 
Syrian rival. Their capital cities he 
overthrew; and afterwards, by way 
of employing his armies, made war 
in Britain. At the city of York he 
died : and to his two sons, Geta and 
Caracalla, he bequeathed, as his dy- 
ing advice, a maxim of policy, 
which sufficiently indicates the situ- 
ation of the Empire at that period: 
it was this—“ To enrich the soldiery 
at any price, and to regard the rest 
of their subjects asso many ciphers.” 
But, as a critical historian remarks, 
this was.a shortsighted and self-de- 
stroying policy ; since in po way is 
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the subsistence of the soldier made 
more insecure, than by diminishing 
the general security of rights and 
property to those who are not sol- 
diers, from whom, after alJ, the 
funds must be sought, by which the 
soldier himself is to be paid and 
nourished. The two sons of Severus, 
whose bitter enmity is so memora- 
bly put on record by their actions, 
travelled simultaneously to Rome ; 
but so mistrustful of each other, that 
at every stage the two princes took 
up their quarters at different houses. 
Geta has obtained the sympathy of 
historians, because he happened to 
be the victim; but there is reason to 
think, that each of the brothers was 
conspiring against the other. The 
weak credulity, rather than the con- 
scious innocence, of Geta, led to the 
catastrophe; he presented himself 
at a meeting with his brother in the 
presence of their common mother, 
and was murdered by Caracalla in 
his mother’s arms. He was, how- 
ever, avenged; the horrors of that 
tragedy, and remorse for the twenty 
thousand murders which had fol- 
lowed, never forsook the guilty Ca- 
racalla. Quitting Rome, but pur- 
sued into every region by the bloody 
image of his brother, the Emperor 
henceforward led a wandering life 
at the head of his legions ; but never 
was there a better illustration of the 
poet’s maxim, that 

Remorse is as the mind in which it grows: 
If that be gentle, &c. 

For the remorse of Caracalla put on 
no shape of repentance. On the con- 
trary, he carried anger and oppres- 
sion wherever he moved; and pro- 
tected himself from plots only by 
living in the very centre of a noma- 
dic camp. Six years had passed 
away in this manner, when a mere 
accident led to his assassination. 
For the sake of security, the office of 
Pretorian Prefect had been divided 
between two commissioners, one for 
military affairs, the other for civil. 
The latter of these two officers was 
Opilius Macrinus. This man has, 
by some historians, been supposed 
to have harboured no bad intentions ; 
but, unfortunately, an astrologer had 
foretold that he was destined to the 
throne. The prophet was laid in 
irons at Rome, and letters were des- 
patched to Caracalla, apprizing him 
of the case. These letters, as yet 
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unopened, were transferred by the 
Emperor, then occupied in witness- 
ing a race, to Macrinus, who thus 
became acquainted with the whole 
grounds of suspicion against himself, 
ounds which, to the jealousy of 
the Emperor, he well knew would 
appear substantial proofs. Upon this 
he resolved to anticipate the Empe- 
ror in the work of murder. The 
headquarters were then at Edessa; 
and upon his instigation, a disap- 
pointed centurion, named Martialis, 
animated also by revenge for the 
death of his brother, undertook to 
assassinate Caracalla. An oppor- 
tunity soon offered, on a visit which 
the Prince made to the celebrated 
temple of the Moon at Carrhe. The 
attempt was successful: the Empe- 
ror perished ; but Martialis paid the 
nalty of his crime in the same 
our, being shot by a Scythian archer 
of the body-guard. 
Macrinus, after three days’ inter- 
regnum, being elected Emperor, be- 
his — by purchasing a peace 
rom the Parthians. What the Em- 
ire chiefly needed at this moment, 
s evident from the next step taken 
by this Emperor. He laboured to 
restore the ancient discipline of the 
armies in all its rigour. He was 
aware of the risk he ran in this at- 
tempt; and that he was so, is the 
best evidence of the strong necessity 
which existed forreform. Perhaps, 
however, he might have surmounted 
his difficulties and dangers, had he 
met with no competitor round whose 
person the military malcontents 
could rally. But such a competitor 
soon arose ; and, to the astonishment 
of all the world, in the person of a 
Syrian. The Emperor Severus, on 
losing his first wife, had resolved to 
strengthen the pretensions of his 
family by a second marriage with 
some lady having a regal “genesis,” 
that is, whose horoscope promised a 
regal destiny. Julia Domna, a na- 
tive of Syria, offered him this dowry, 
and she became the mother of Geta. 
A sister of this Julia, called Mesa, 
had, yprte. two different daughters, 
two grandsons—Heliogabalus and 


Alexander Severus. The mutineers 
of the army rallied round the first of 
these; a battle was fought; and Ma- 
crinus, with his son Diadumenianus, 
whom he had adopted to the succes- 
sion, were captured and put to 


death. Heliogabalus succeeded, and 
reigned in the monstrous manner 
which has rendered his name infa- 
mous in history. In what way, how- 
ever, he lost the affections of the 
army, has never been explained. 
His mother, Socmias, the eldest 
daughter of Mcesa, had represented 
herself as the concubine of Caracalla; 
and Heliogabalus, being thus accre- 
dited as the son of that Emperor, 
whose memory was dear to the sol- 
diery, had enjoyed the full benefit of 
that descent, nor can it be readily 
explained how he came to lose it. 

Here, in fact, we meet with an in- 
stance of that dilemma which is so 
constantly occurring in the history 
of the Ceesars :—If a prince is by tem- 
perament disposed to severity of 
manners, and naturally seeks to im- 
press his own spirit upon the com- 
position and discipline of the army, 
we are sure to find that he was cut 
off in his attempts by private assas- 
sination or by public rebellion. On 
the other hand, if he wallows in sen- 
suality, and is careless about all dis- 
cipline, civil or military, we then find 
as commonly that he loses the esteem 
and affections of the army to some 
rival of severer habits. And in the 
midst of such oscillations, and with 
examples of such contradictory in- 
terpretation, we cannot wonder that 
the Roman princes did not oftener 
take warning by the misfortunes of 
their predecessors. In the present 
instance, Alexander, the cousin of 
Heliogabalus, without intrigues of 
his own, and simply (as it appears) 
by the purity and sobriety of his 
conduct, had alienated the affections 
of the army from the reigning 
— Either jealousy or prudence 

ad led Heliogabalus to make an at- 
tempt upon his rival’s life; and this 
attempt had nearly cost him his own 
through the mutiny which it caused. 
In a second uproar, produced by 
some fresh intrigues of the Emperor 
against his cousin, the soldiers be- 
came unmanageable, and they refu- 
sed to pause until they had massa- 
cred Heliogabalus, together with his 
mother, and raised his cousin Alex- 
ander to the throne. 

The reforms of this prince, who 
reigned under the name of Alexan- 
der Severus, were extensive and 
searching ; not only in his court, 


which he purged of all notorious 
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abuses, but throughout the economy 
of the army. He cashiered, upon 
one occasion, an entire legion: he 
restored, as far as he was able, the 
ancient discipline; and, above all, 
he liberated the provinces from mi- 
litary spoliation. ‘ Let the soldier,” 
said he, “ be contented with his pay ; 
and whatever more he wants—let 
him obtain it by victory from the 
enemy, not by pillage from his fel- 
low-subject.” But whatever might 
be the value or extent of his reforms 
in the marching regiments, Alexan- 
der could not succeed in binding the 
Pretorian guards to his yoke. Under 
the guardianship of his mother Mam- 
mzea, the conduct of state affairs had 
been submitted to a council of six- 
teen persons, at the head of which 
stood the celebrated Ulpian. To 
this minister the Preetorians imputed 
the reforms—and perhaps the whole 
spirit of reform; for they pursued 
him with a vengeance which is else 
hardly to be explained. Many days 
was Ulpian protected by the citizens 
of Rome, until the whole city was 
threatened with conflagration; he 
then fled to the palace of the young 
Emperor, who in vain attempted to 
save him from his pursuers under 
the shelter of the imperial purple. 
Ulpian was murdered before his 
eyes; nor was it found possible to 
punish the ringleader in this foul 
conspiracy, until he had been re- 
moved by something like treachery 
to a remote government. 

Meantime a great revolution and 
change of dynasty had been effected 
in Parthia; the line of the Arsacidz 
was terminated ; the Parthian empire 
was at an end; and the sceptre of 
Persia was restored under the new 
race of the Sassanides. Artaxerxes, 
the first prince of this race, sent an 
embassy of four hundred select 
knights, enjoining the Roman Empe- 
ror to content himself with Europe, 
and to leave Asia to the Persians. 
In the event of a refusal, the am- 
bassadors were instructed to offer 
a defiance to the Roman prince. 
Upon such an insult, Alexander 
could not do less, with either safety 
or dignity, than prepare for war. 
It is probable, indeed, that, by this 
expedition, which drew off the minds 
of the soldiery from brooding upon 
the reforms which offended them, 
the life of Alexander was prolonged. 
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But the expedition itself was mis« 
managed, or was unfortunate. This 
result, however, does not seem 
chargeable upon Alexander. All the 
preparations were admirable on the 
march, and up to the enemy’s fron- 
tier. The invasion it was, which, 
in a strategic sense, seems to have 
been ill-combined. Three armies 
were to have entered Persia simul- 
taneously: one of these, which was 
destined to act on a flank of the ge- 
neral line, entangled itself in the 
marshy grounds near Babylon, and 
was cut off by the archery of an 
enemy whom it could not reach. 
The other wing, acting upon ground 
impracticable for the manceuvres of 
the Persian cavalry, and supported 
by Chosroes the king of Armenia, 
gave great trouble to Artaxerxes,— 
and, with adequate support from the 
other armies, would doubtless have 
been victorious. But the central 
army, under the conduct of Alexan- 
der in person, discouraged by the 
destruction of one entire wing, re- 
mained stationary in Mesopotamia 
throughout the summer ; and at the 
close of the campaign was withdrawn 
to Antioch, re infectd. It has been 
observed that great mystery hangs 
over the operations and issue of this 
short war. Thus much, however, is 
evident—that nothing but the pre- 
vious exhaustion of the Persian kin 

saved the Roman armies from signa 
discomfiture ; and even thus there is 
no ground for claiming a victory (as 
most historians do) to the Roman 
arms. Any termination of the Per- 
sian war, however, whether glorious 
or not, was likely to be personally 
injurious to Alexander by allowing 
leisure to the soldiery for recurring 
to their grievances. Sensible, no 
doubt, of this, Alexander was grati- 
fied by the occasion which then arose 
for repressing the hostile movements 
of the Germans. He led his army 
off upon this expedition; but their 
temper was gloomy and threatening ; 
and at length, after reaching the seat 
of war, at Mentz, an open mutiny 
broke out under the guidance of 
Maximin, which terminated in the 
murder of the Emperor and his mo- 
ther. By Herodian the discontents 
of the army are referred to the ill 
management of the Persian cam- 
paign, and the unpromising com- 
mencement of the new war in Gers 
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many. But it seems probable that 
a dissolute and wicked army like 
that of Alexander, had not murmured 
under the too little, but the too much 
of military service ; not the buying a 
truce with gold seems to have of- 
fended them, but the having led 
them at all upon an enterprise of 
danger and hardship. 

aximin succeeded, whose feats 
of strength when he first courted the 
notice of the Emperor Severus, have 
been described by Gibbon. He was 
at that period a Thracian peasant; 
since then he had risen gradually to 
high offices ; but, according to histo- 
rians, he retained his Thracian bru- 
tality to the last. That may have 
been true ; but one remark must 
be made upon this occasion; Maxi- 
min was especially opposed to the 
Senate; and, wherever that was the 
case, no justice was done to an Em- 
peror. Why it was that Maximin 
would not ask for the confirmation 
of his election from the Senate, has 
never been explained ; it is said that 
he anticipated a rejection. But, on 
the other hand, it seems probable 
that the Senate supposed its sanction 
to be despised. Nothing, apparently, 
but this reciprocal reserve in making 
approaches to each other, was the 
cause of all the bloodshed which 
followed. The two Gordians, who 
commanded in Africa, were set up 
by the Senate against the new Empe- 
ror; and the consternation of that 
body must have been great, when 
these champions were immediately 
overthrown and killed. They did 
not, however, despair: substituting 
the two governors of Rome, Pupi- 
enus and Balbinus, and associating 
to them the younger Gordian, they 
resolved to make a stand; for the 
severities of Maximin had by this 
time manifested that it was a con- 
test of extermination. Meantime 
Maximin had broken up from Sir- 
mium, the capital of Pannonia, and 
had advanced to Aquileia—that fa- 
mous fortress, which in every inva- 
sion of Italy was the first object of 
attack. The Senate had set a price 
upon his head; but there was every 
probability that he would have tri- 
umphed, had he not disgusted his 
army by immoderate severities. It 
was, however, but reasonable that 
those, who would not support the 
strict but equitable discipline of the 


mild Alexander, should suffer under 
the barbarous and capricious rigour 
of Maximin. That rigour was his 
ruin: sunk and degraded as the Se- 
nate was, and now but the shadow 
of a mighty name, it was found on 
this occasion to have long arms when 
supported by the frenzy of its oppo- 
nent. Whatever might be the real 
weakness of this body, the rude 
soldiers yet felt a blind traditionary 
veneration for its sanction, when 
prompting them as patriots to an act 
which their own multiplied provo- 
cations had but too much recom- 
mended to their passions. A party 
entered the tent of Maximin, and 
despatched him with the same un- 
pitying haste which he had shewn 
under similar circumstances to the 
gentle-minded Alexander. Aquileia 
opened her gates immediately, and 
thus made it evident that the war 
had been personal to Maximin. 

A scene followed within a short 
time which is in the highest degree 
interesting. The Senate, in creating 
two Emperors at once (for the boy 
Gordian was probably associated to 
them only by way of masking their 
experiment), had made it evident 
that their purpose was to restore 
the Republic and its two Consuls. 
This was their meaning; and the 
experiment had now been twice re- 
peated. The army saw through it: 
as to the double number of Empe- 
tors, that was of little consequence, 
farther than as it expressed their in- 
tention, viz. by bringing back the 
consular government, to restore the 
power of the Senate, and to abrogate 
that of the army. The Pretorian 
troops, who were the most deeply 
interested in preventing this revolu- 
tion, watched their opportunity, and 
attacked the two Emperors in the 
palace. The deadly feud, which had 
already arisen between them, led 
each to suppose himself under as- 
sault from the other. The mistake 
was not of long duration. Carried 
into the streets of Rome, they were 
both put to death, and treated with 
monstrous indignities. The young 
Gordian was adopted by the soldiery. 
It seems odd that even thus far the 
guards should sanction the choice of 
the Senate, having the purposes which 
they had; but perhaps Gordian had 
recommended himself to their favour 
in a degree which might outweigh 
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what they considered the original 
vice of his appointment, and his 
youth promised them an immediate 
impunity. This prince, however, like 
so many of his predecessors, soon 
came toan unhappy end. Under the 
guardianship of the upright Misithe- 
us, for a time he prospered; and 
preparations were made upon a 
great scale for the energetic admi- 
nistration of a Persian war. But 
Misitheus died, perhaps by poison, 
in the course of the campaign ; and 
to him succeeded, as Pretorian Pre- 
fect, an Arabian officer, called Phi- 
lip. The innocent boy, left without 
friends, was soon removed by mur- 
der; and a monument was after- 
wards erected to his memory, at the 
junction of the Aboras and the Eu- 
phrates. Great obscurity, however, 
clouds this part of history; nor is 
it so much as known in what way 
the Persian war was conducted or 
terminated. 

Philip, having made himself Empe- 
ror, celebrated, upon his arrival in 
Rome, the secular games, in the year 
247 of the Christian era—that being 
the completion of a thousand years 
from the foundation of Rome. But 
Nemesis was already on his steps. 
An insurrection had broken out 
amongst the legions stationed in 
Mesia; and they had raised to the 
purple some officer of low rank. 
Philip, having occasion to notice 
this affair in the Senate, received for 
answer from Decius, that probably 
the pseudo-Imperator would prove 
a@ mere evanescent phantom. This 
conjecture was confirmed : and Phi- 
lip in consequence conceived a high 
opinion of Decius, whom (as the 
insurrection still continued) he 
judged to be the fittest man for ap- 
peasing it. Decius accordingly went 
armed with the proper authority. 
But on his arrival he found himself 
compelled by the insurgent army to 
choose between empire and death. 
Thus constrained, he yielded to the 
wishes of the troops; and then has- 
tening with a veteran army into 
Italy, he fought the battle of Verona, 
where Philip was defeated and kill- 
ed; whilst the son of Philip was 
murdered at Rome by the Preetorian 
guards, 

With Philip ends, according to 
our distribution, the second series 
of the Caesars, comprehending Com- 
VOL. XXXVI. NO, CCXXIV, 
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modus, Pertinax, Didius Julianus, 
Septimius Severus, Caracalla, and 
Geta, Macrinus, Heliogabalus, Alex- 
ander Severus, Maximin, the two 
Gordians, Pupienusand Balbinus, the 
third Gordian, and Philip the Arab, 

In looking back at this series of 
Cesars, we are horror-struck at the 
blood-stained picture. Well might 
a foreign writer, in reviewing the 
same succession, declare, that it is 
like passing into a new world when 
the transition is made from this 
chapter of the human history to that 
of modern Europe. From Com- 
modus to Decius are sixteen names, 
which, spread through a space of 59 
years, assign to each Cesar a reign 
of less than four years. And Cas- 
aubon remarks, that in one period 
of 160 years, there were 70 persons 
who assumed the Roman purple; 
which gives to each not much more 
than two years. On the other hand, 
in the history of France, we find 
that, through a period of 1200 years, 
there have been no more than 64 
kings: upon an average, therefore, 
each king appears to have enjoyed a 
reign of nearly nineteen years. This 
vast difference in security is due to 
two great principles—that of primo- 
geniture as between son and son, and 
of hereditary succession as between 
a son and every other pretender. 
Well may we hail the principle of 
hereditary right as realizing the 
praise of Burke applied to chivalry, 
viz. that it is “ the cheap defence of 
nations ;” for the security which is 
thus obtained, be it recollected, does 
not regard a small succession of 
princes, but the whole rights and 
interests of social man: since the 
contests for the rights of belligerent 
rivals do not respect themselves 
only, but very often spread ruin and 
proscription amongst all orders of 
men. The principle of hereditary 
succession, says one writer, had it 
been a discovery of any one indivi- 
dual, would deserve to be consider- 
ed as the very greatest ever made: 
and he adds acutely, in answer to 
the obvious, but shallow objection 
to it (viz. its yg her assumption of 
equal ability for reigning in father 
and son for ever), that it is like the 
Copernican system of the heavenly 
bodies—contradictory to our sense 
and first impressions, but true not- 
withstanding. 

F 








We have now reached the second 
stage in révolutionary movements ; 
the first is numbered with the things 
which have been. We are running 
the usual, the thousand-times pre- 
dicted course of such changes: their 
first effect has destroyed the princi- 
ples with which they set out; preci- 
pitated from the helm the conscien- 
tious part of the Government, who 
were carried away by their illusion. 
Purified of its constitutional suppor- 
ters, deprived of its brightest talent, 
stript of its noblest eloquence, the 
Reform Cabinet has changed its 
character, altered its intentions, 
abandoned its pledges. It no longer 

retends to uphold the constitution ; 

t gives up the stale pretence of re- 

forming, not changing, the govern- 
ment—it avows its inability to with- 
stand the movement. We no longer 
hear of resting where we are—of 
making a great and sweeping, but 
final change; of lopping off the cor- 
rupt, but retaining the sound part of 
the constitution. Concession to the 
“ pressure from without” is now the 
watchword ; ecclesiastical spoliation 
is admitted in principle; the inten- 
tion is avowed of marching with the 
spirit of the age; the fact is assu- 
med, but falsely assumed we trust, 
that that spirit is revolutionary. 
These vast and important announce- 
ments mark the commencement of 
the sEconD Periop of revolutionary 
progress, that in which the old pre- 
tences of restoring, not altering, are 
at length abandoned ; in which the 
democratic influence, raised up by 
aristocratic ambition for its own 
selfish purposes, is at length openly 
admitted as the ruling power ; and 
the terrified Government, virtually 
resigning the helm, proclaims its ina- 
bility to resist the tempest, and drifts 
away a melancholy wreck befure the 
fury of the winds. 

To subvert a long established Go- 
vernment—still more to overcome 
the attachment to old institutions, 
which forms at once the glory and 
the security of free constitutions, 
can never be effected by any single 

ty, how powerful soever in the 
te. Inall ages, indeed, there are 
a certain number of decided Revolu- 
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tionists, of men ready to go any 
length in measures of spoliation ; and 
who, having little or nothing to lose 
themselves, are careless of the hazard 
in which they may place the pro- 

erty of others. This desperate party, 
it is also true, is fearfully increased 
by the progress of corruption, and 
the changes of fortune, incident toa 
wealthy and commercial society ; for 
as Bacon well observes, “as many 
as there are overthrown fortunes, are 
there assured votes for innovation.” 
But great as this party sometimes 
becomes in the progress of wealth in 
the later stages of society, especially 
after a monetary crisis, such as we 
have passed through, it never can 
overcome the holders of property, 
and the menof education, if they only 
behave with common resolution, and 
remain true to themselves, their princi- 

les, their duties, and their interests. 

t is the defection of a portion, and 
it is often a noble and generous por- 
tion, of this phalanx, irresistible when 
united, which can alone give even a 
temporary ascendency to the Revo- 
lutionary party, and enable the re- 
fuse of society,—the reckless, the pro- 
fligate, the desperate,—the prodigals, 
the bankrupts, the infidels,—to usurp 
the dominion over the industry, the 
virtue, the wisdom of the State ; over 
the religion of Christ, and the institu- 
tions of ages ; over all that labour has 
accumulated, and all that learning 
has bequeathed ; over the dictates of 
wisdom, and the efforts of genius; 
over all that constitutes the happi- 
ness of man here, and all that 
grounds his hopes hereafter. Yet 
such is Revolution, and such the 
consequence of the fatal alliance 
which ever marks its outset, between 
deluded philanthropy and _ artful 
ambition; between ardent genius 
and cautious calculation ; between 
religious benevolence and infidel self- 
ishness. We need never fear the 
approaches of political convulsion, 
where its banners are borne only by 
those who are ultimately to adhere 
to them; it is the seduction of acon- 
siderable portion of the property, 
talent, and enthusiasm of the nation, 
which alone renders them formid- 
able ; it is the support of those who 
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are to be its earliest victims which 
first intrenches Revolution in power, 
and enables its hardened leaders 
ultimately to discard their assistance, 
and drive its fiendlike car alike over 
the virtuous part of its supporters, 
and the courageous host of its anta- 

onists. This frightful progress is 
in the main owing more to human 
delusion, than wickedness; its early 
and irretrievable successes are inva- 
riably owing to the support of the 
mistaken good, the unsuspecting 
brave ; and in its most hideous con- 
sequences may be perceived an ad- 
ditional confirmation of the profound 
observation of Rochefoucauld, that 
“ Hypocrisy itself is the homage 
which Vice pays to Virtue.” 

So inseparably interwoven are the 
contending principles of good and 
evil in our nature ; so invariably are 
men destined to experience in all the 
stages, whether of public or private 
life, whether of the individual or the 
social system, that this is a state of 
probation, and not our ultimate 
abiding-place ; that there is no state 
of prosperity, how great soever, 
arising from the steady growth of 
right principles, which is not lia- 
bie to be speedily assailed by its 
own peculiar causes of corruption; 
nor any pitch of power from which 
we are not liable to be instantly 
dashed, by the consequences which 
its possession have brought forth. 
From the height of glory and the 
pinnacle of fame, from the crown of 
Charlemagne and the empire of Eu- 
rope, Napoleon was precipitated, 
through the effects of his own tri- 
umphs, tothe rock of St Helena. From 
the glories of Waterloo and Trafal- 
gar—from the command of the ocean, 
and the lead of civilisation, England 
was plunged at once into internal 
agony and external weakness, divi- 
sions unprecedented since the Great 
Rebellion, disgrace unknown since 
the days of Charles II. Superficial 
or inconsiderate observers may con- 
clude from these changes, that hu- 
man affairs are subject to the caprice 
of chance, or the revolutions of des- 
tiny: let us discern in them the 
incessant operation of general laws, 
and the continued existence of that 
mysterious union of good and evil 
which was the lot bequeathed to 
man from his first parents. If the 
seeds of misfortune are sown with 
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the gales of ptospetity, those of fu- 
ture glory are frequently hardened 
in their growth by the storms of ad- 
versity. The tomb is ever to be 
seen beside the palace; but the pa- 
lace rises as often beside the tomb. 
Prosperity leads to misfortune; but 
out of the bosom of suffering there 
often arise the high resolves, the 
noble resolutions, which are the 
source at once of all that dignifies 
and adorns the human race. 

It is these principles which we 
apply to the present time; it is these 
lessons which we deduce from the 
crisis which the nation is now un- 
dergoing. During the triumph and 

lory of Conservative principles, 
rom 1815 to 1830, when their power 
was thought to be perpetual, and 
their influence unbounded, the seeds 
of evil were rapidly growing, and 
the downfall of the Government, 
founded on right maxims, preparin 
in the supposed irresistible nature o 
its authority. In the plenitude of 
their power, they sometimes forgot 
these principles; in the consequen- 
ces of their greatness, unknown to 
them, antagonist motives were ac- 
quiring an ultimately overwhelmi 
influence. The youth of the higher 
ranks deserted them; they travelled 
abroad, and became tinged with an 
absurd pseudo liberality; they re- 
turned home, and joined the ranks 
of asupposed liberal and enlightened 
Opposition. Conservative principles, 
having been long triumphant, were 
supposed to be unnecessary; the 
brave man, having won his Jaurels, 
forgot the toils of his youth; the 
rich, having made his fortune, no 
longer remembered that it had been 
won by industry and exertion. The 
nation reposed on the recollection 
of its achievements, and yielded to 
the siren voice, which lured its 
youth by the voice of flattery to per- 
dition. This state of the public 
mind—this ruinous departure from 
just principles—this destructive de- 
reliction of right views of society, 
soon appeared in the successive de- 
falcations which took place from the 
Conservative ranks. A large bod 
broke off with Mr Canning; a st 
larger seceded with Mr Huskissen. 
The Tories were at length reduced 
to a remnant, supported only by the 
recollection of their former gory. 
“ Stabat magni nominis umbra;” 





& 


and with the resignation of the Duke 
of Wellington, rendered necessary 
by the coalition which jealousy, re- 
sentment, and infatuation, had form- 
ed against him, the old Government 
of Eugland fell to the ground. 

The present break-up of the Re- 
form Cabinet, the resignations which 
have taken place, and the division of 
their party in the country which is 
in consequence going forward, are 
the counterpart of the same changes ; 
indicating the arrival of the period 
when the tide has turned, and the 
opinion of the intelligent classes is 
rapidly returning towards the great 
Conservative principles, on which the 
welfare of society for ever depends. 
As the secession of the able but de- 
luded members of the former Admi- 
nistration proved the force of the 
current which was sweeping away 
the settled ideas of the country, and 
yespering the darkness and dangers 
of the revolutionary Administration ; 
so the resignations of Mr Stanley and 
Sir James Graham announce the 
approach of the period, when the 
danger of farther pursuing so delu- 
sive a phantom has become apparent 
to the men of the greatest intelli- 
gence and strongest talent in the 
country, and their representatives 
in the Government have renounced 
power and influence rather than 
persevere in the pursuit. The crisis 
which has occurred in the Cabinet 
is in reality the index merely to the 
crisis which is going on in the coun- 
try, and indicates the arrival of the 

riod when the unprecedented 
combination of worth and wicked- 
ness, genius and sophistry, bene- 
volent intention and selfish ambi- 
tion, which commenced the Revolu- 
tion, is beginning to be broken up; 
when the unutterable horrors of far- 
ther convulsion are at length for- 
cing themselves on the observation, 
not only of the Conservatives who 
have ever predicted, but the Liberals 
who have hitherto derided them, and 
when those who really desire refor- 
‘mation, and not revolution, feel, in 
Lord Ripon’s words, that “they must 
at length take their stand, or they 
never again will find rest for their 
feet.” Their best allies—the support- 
ers who chiefly rendered them for- 
midable, have already left them; and 

_ the remnant of the Cabinet, bereft of 
its. best Conservative blood, has 
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sought, after a painful struggle, for 
momentary relief in the admission of 
men of more thorough revolutionary 
principles, and purchased a respite 
of a few months, by the promised 
sacrifice of the interest in the State 
which was thought to be most inde- 
fensible—the Irish Church. The war 
on property, therefore, has now fairly 
commenced ; the Commission which 
has been issued is avowedly for the 
purpose of enquiring into a new dis- 
tribution of it; and every man who 
has any thing to preserve for himself 
or his family, may know what side 
he should take, and what fate awaits 
his possessions, if the Rump of the 
Administration, who were wafted to 
the helm amidst the transports of the 
Reform mania, remain much longer 
in power. We do not say that the pre- 
sent Cabinet professedly intend to 
spoliate private property ; what we 
say is, that they are pursuing mea- 
sures which certainly, if persisted in, 
must lead to that result. They did 
not intend, we doubt not, when they 
forced through the Reform Bill, to 
adventure on the tremendous expe- 
riment of Negro emancipation, or 
commence the war on private pro- 
perty by destroying the Irish Esta- 
blishment; but yet they have already 
done the one, and are about to do 
the other. As usual in such cases, 
it is not malevolent intention, but 
selfish ambition, and blind infatua- 
tion in the rulers of mankind, which 
form the real danger. They find 
that their maintenance in power is 
dependent on the prosecution of the 
insane revolutionary career which 
they have commenced; they per- 
ceive that, in attempting to restrain 
it, they have split, and wellnigh suf- 
fered shipwreck; and they easily 
persuade themselves that it is their 
duty to continue the movement, and 
peril any of all the institutions of 
society, rather than abandon the 
helm, which, in an evil hour for 
themselves and their country, they 
were permitted to seize. 

The present crisis could not, by 
any effurts, have been averted, after 
the Reform Bill was passed. That 
fatal measure gave so perilous an 
ascendency to the Democratic inte- 
rest in the State, that, from the 
moment it became a law, nothing 
could be more certain than that we 
should, sooner or later, be driven to 
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revolutionary confiscation,—the ob- 
ject, and the only object, which the 
designing leaders of revolution al- 
ways had—the catastrophe which its 
deluded followers, whether in the 
Legislature or the country, uniform- 
ly asserted would never occur. «Its 
present advent is the event, there- 
fore, calculated to divide finally and 
for ever the reforming party; to 
unveil the designs of its Radical 
members, and to horrify the minds of 
its conscientious but mistaken sup- 
porters ; to separate, at last, the 
wheat from the chaff, and demon- 
strate to the most enthusiastic fol- 
lowers of mere Reform, that what- 
ever he may have thought or done 
formerly, he must now think and act 
differently ; that, in Lord Ripon’s 
words, “ if he does not rest now, he 
never can rest hereafter.” 

The well-known French proverb, 
“C'est le premier pas qui coute,” 
and the maxim of Roman justice, 
“Majus et minus non variant spe- 
ciem,” are alike applicable to this 
question. Both point to the un- 
speakable peril, the enormous dan- 
ger of following the supposed “ spi- 
rit of the times,”—in other words, 
the desire of robbery—into its con- 
templated inroads upon the property 
of the Irish Church. If this door be 
once opened,—if this barrier be once 
thrown down,—if this inroad be 
once permitted, no property of any 
sort is worth five years’ purchase. 
The wolf which has once tasted 
blood, can never again be kept from 
deeds of slaughter. There is a na- 
tural repugnance,—an unavoidable 
horror in nations, as well as indivi- 
duals, at the commission of the first 
deeds of acknowledged injustice. 
The thief who has been bred to bet- 
ter habits, does not first lay his hand 
on his neighbour’s purse, the as- 
sassin does not first plunge his dag- 
ger in an innocent breast, the se- 
ducer does not first complete the 
ruin of his victim, without a thrill of 
horror,—without some compunction 
as to the awful course on which he 
has entered. Czsar paused on the 
banks of the Rubicon; Napoleon 
himself shrunk before the majesty 
even of a revolutionary Legislature 
at St Cloud. But when the die is 
once cast,—when the Rubicon is 
fairly past, the rest follows as a mat- 
ter of course. Conscience is obli- 
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terated ; ambitious passions gain an 
irresistible ascendency ; necessity 
dragsthem on. Quod prius fuit vo- 
luntatis postea fit necessitatis. They 
cannot recede if they would; they 
are impelled forward by a clas 
morous and highly-excited crowd in 
their rear; their personal safety (and 
that is the fatal thing) becomes 
wound up in continuing the revolu- 
tionary system. Instant ruin and 
disgrace stare them in the face, if 
they recede after they have fairly 
commenced the war on private pro- 
perty,—after their hands have once 
been sullied by deeds of injustice. 
There is no possibility of receding, 
therefore, after the precedent of re- 
volutionary acts has once been esta- 
blished ; and it was the profound, 
the heartfelt sense of this great truth, 
which led Mr Stanley and Sir James 
Graham to resign their exalted situ- 
ations, rather than become involved 
in its commission. Well and nobly 
have they acted; an heroic sacrifice 
have they made, but a glorious re- 
compense will they receive. Their 
names will be emblazoned in the 
archives of their country; and the 

atriot historian, mournfully but 
justly narrating the past, will joyfully 
rest on this splendid act, and enrol 
them among those who, if they once 
erred, have at least sought to redeem 
their fault,—who, if they were ac- 
cessory to a ruinous measure, have at 
least proved that they are so from 
error of judgment, not selfishness of 
intention. 

In every country, which the de- 
crees of Providence permit, as ibe 
punishment of its sins, to be afflicted 
by the revolutionary fever, a crisis 
such as the present has arrived ; and 
its future destiny depends entirely 
on the strength of the virtuous and 
Conservative part of the commu- 
nity, when nature has made this 
effort to cast off the load which is 
oppressing it. The secession of 
Burke and the old Whigs of England, 
in 1793, from the ranks of an Oppo- 
sition, which, but for their secession, 
might have succeeded in rousing 
revolutionary passion so as to over- 
turn the Monarchy; the retirement 
of Mounier, Neckar, and the early 
leaders of the French Revolutien, 
indicated the arrival of the ‘same 
crisis in the progress of the malady, 
which the resignations of Mr Stanley 
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and Sir James Graham, of the Duke 
of Richmond and Lord Ripon, an- 
nounce in our present convulsions, 
In all these cases, the break in the 
once united and powerful Liberal 
ty was occasioned by the same 
cause, and in all they offered to the 
nation the same opportunity of sal- 
vation, This cause was the law of 
nature, which in nations, not less 
than individuals, propels those who 
ield to sinful passions, from one 
tedulgence to another, till, unless 
early wisdom checks their career, 
they fall the victims of their own 
extravagance ; this opportunity is 
the break-off which the virtuous, 
but deluded, make from the reckless 
and ambitious, when the designs of 
the latter are fairly unveiled, and the 
ril of their career is clearly mani- 
Peeted. Upon the strength of the 
patient at this crisis, his future des- 
tiny depends. If his constitution is 
weakened, but not destroyed, he 
may surmount the malady; if his 
strength is gone, he will rapidly sink 
under its violence. 

The crisis has arrived here; and 
we have good reason to hope that it 
has not arrived too late to enable us 
to struggle through the disease. Our 
nobility have not, like the French 
emigrants, basely fled from their 
geery. snd yielded up the land of 

_their birth to guilty demagogues and 
infidel spoliators, Our landed pro- 
prietors have not withdrawn to 
the Continent, and returned with 
foreign troops to enthral their native 
land; they have not given their op- 
ponents the enormous advantage of 
representing them as the enemies of 
their country. Victorious or van- 
quished, they have remained at their 
post; disdaining to invoke foreign 
aid, they have trusted to their own 
efforts, and the justice of their cause, 
oy to regain the victory. 
is is the great, the decisive cir- 
cumstance, which distinguishes our 
resent convulsion from the French 
Revolution ; and though we alluded 
to it in our last Number, yet it is of 
such vital importance, that it must 
again, and can never be sufficiently 
enlarged on. If our nobility and 
gentry had imitated the French no- 
lease, and abandoned their country 
at the pasting of the Reform Bill, 
not a shadow of a doubt can now 
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been immersed in all the horrors of 
a Revolution. The motions made in 
the first Session of the Reform Par- 
liament would have torn the empire 
in pieces. The Whigs, outnumbered 
by their allies the Radicals, would 
have been compelled to go into every 
revolutionary atrocity, or abandon 
the helm; the few Conservatives re- 
turned to Parliament would have 
resigned the contest, as the French 
Royalists did, in despair. Then 
would have appeared here, as it did 
in France, the utter inability of any 
branch of the Movement party to 
resist the Revolution, or coerce the 
allies whom they had raised up from 
the lower ranks of society to su- 
preme power. The cry of treachery— 
the reproaches of their former allies 
—the stain of inconsistency, would 
with us, as it did with them, have 
paralysed all their efforts. The cry 
“Grand Trahison du Comte Mira- 
beau” would have sealed their fate, 
But the case is widely different in 
Great Britain. The great and power- 
ful Conservative party have remained 
at their post, and, though for the 
time overwhelmed by numbers, they 
are still unsubdued. Having wea- 
thered the first breach of the storm, 
they are gathering strength every 
hour. The reaction has come firmly, 
decidedly, indisputably, in all the 
higher and really educated classes 
of the State. No one can doubt this 
who looks about him in society. 
The false pseudo-liberality which 
was so common ten years ago, and 
which in its ultimate effects has 
brought the nation to the brink of 
ruin, has almost disappeared. With 
the exception of the holders and 
expectants of office, and their fami- 
lies or dependents, hardly a Whigis 
now to be seen in the highly edu- 
cated classes of society. Among the 
young, the race is almost extinct, as 
Oxford and Cambridge have suffi- 
ciently demonstrated. Revolutionists 
there are, in small numbers, among 
such classes, in great numbers 
among the rabble of cities, and the 
desperate in fortune ; and the Reform 
mania, though evidently subsiding, 
is still sufficiently strong to give the 
majority in numbers to the popular 
candidate in large towns, or manu- 
facturing districts; but the growth 
of Conservative principles is so rapid 
among all the well-educated classe 
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of society, and the vast majority of 
the holders of property, as to render 
them already almost a match for 
their antagonists, in all but these cor- 
rupt fastnesses of democratic power. 
In the counties, every person must 
perceive that the tide has already 
turned. It is probably not going too 
far to say, that out of the 184 county 
members of Great Britain, 150 would 
at another election be returned in 
the Conservative interest. We do 
not say in the Jory interest; but in 
the interest of those who, however 
formerly divided, are now united in 
resisting the farther advances of Re- 
volution ; in the party of the Duke 
of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel, of Mr Stanley and Sir James 
Graham. 

It is this circumstance, therefore, 
of the firm and resolute, the coura- 
geous and high-minded Conserva- 
tive party, remaining at their post, 
and stemming the torrent of innova- 
tion by their example and influence, 
which distinguishes the English from 
the French Revolution, and is 
destined, it is to be hoped, to lead 
to a very different result of a similar 
convulsion in the two countries. The 
deluded Liberals—the hardened 
Revolutionists, have been the same 
in both; their language, their inten- 
tions, their measures, their hypocrisy, 
their selfishness, their irreligion, 
have been identical. If they have 
hitherto been kept from deeds of 
atrocity and blood, it is not from any 
efforts or power of their own to stop 
the conflagration which they have 
occasioned, but from the firm coun- 
tenance, the resolute resistance, the 
growing influence of the Conserva- 
tives, that the exemption has arisen. 
No one can estimate the effect of 
the vigorous and patriotic stand 
which the enemies of revolution 
have made, in so many different 
quarters, since the Reform Parlia- 
ment was returned. They are up 
and doing in every direction: hard- 
ly ever does a vacancy open, that a 
vigorous, and, to the Whigs, a most 
anxious contest, does not occur. 
The effect of their efforts has been 
already very great. In Perthshire, 
they have already won the victory 
for order and religion; in Cambridge, 
they have driven the Secretary for 
the Colonies to so narrow a majority, 
as clearly indicates, on the next oc- 
casion, a decisive defeat, At Edin 
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burgh even, the nest of er 
the nucleus of the Scotch Liberal 
party, the fortress from whence the 
Edinburgh Review, for thirty years, 
has dealt its fire out in every direc- 
tion, they have reduced the majority 
from 2500 to 500, and compelled the 
Attorney- General, the prosecutor of 
the True Sun, to segulicihe the po- 
litical unionists to save him from the 
disgrace of a second defeat; and the 
seasonable junction of 500 of their 
number alone gave him the victory. It 
is evident, therefore, that a very great 
change has taken place; and this 
change is likely to be still farther 
increased by the recent break-up in 
the Ministry—by the dissolution of 
that combination of deluded Cons 
servatism with ambitious Liberalism, 
which, for the time, gave the Reform 
party so irresistible a preponderance, 
and the installation of the Rapicau 
Rump in wnmitigated sovereignty, 
over a nation beginning to awaken 
out of a trance of five years’ dura- 
tion. 

The fact of division existing in the 
Movement party, the natural and in- 
evitable result of the measures of 
spoliation to which they have been 
driven by their revolutionary sup- 
porters, and of the recoil of all vir- 
tuous minds at deeds of acknow- 
ledged injustice and obvious peril, 
is admitted, with loud lamentation, 
by the Movement journals. Take, 
for example, the Morning Chronicle 
of June 9;— 


- The Administration of Lord Grey, 
though it has gained in character, has 
lost considerable power. Mr Stanley has 
not only retired from the Cabinet, but 
thrown himself senselessly into the ranks 
of the High Church Opposition. The 
Duke of Richmond, Lord Ripon, and Sir 
James Graham, it is true, are no great 
intellectual or political loss to the Goe 
vernment; but it would be absurd to 
deny that this late section of the Cabinet 
attached to the Administration of Lord 
Grey a considerable class in the country 
of semi-liberal but corservative politics. 
In the meanwhile, the hostile posture of 
the House of Lords is transparently ob. 
vious. The Tory Peers possess a noto- 
rious majority of sixty votes. . They can 
at any moment outvote the Ministry, and 
neutralize any legislative act of the House 
of Commons, when they discern a fitting 
party occasion. Lord Grey, on Friday, 
in his excellent and dignified speech, sig 
nificantly stated his position: ‘ I can 
declare to your Lordships, that I experi- 
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ence no great satisfaction in occupying 
my present situation. Give me leave to 
assure you, that it cannot be very agree- 
able to me to sit here, night after night, 
to see arrayed, on the opposite benches, 
a number of your Lordships, who I know, 
whenever called into a division, must 
decide the question against me. Never- 
theless, I have persevered under all the 
difficulties and disadvantages incident to 
this state of things, in the hope that bet- 
ter times would occur.’ Now, we ask, 
what rational hope is there of any such 
© better times,’ unless death, in the course 
of time, should remove an unusual pro- 
portion of the noble Opposition? The 
supposed necessity of Ministers to shape 
their measures to the standard of the 
House of Lords—the honest but at times 
mistaken anxiety of the House of Com- 
mons to uphold a liberal Administration, 
and exclude the Tories—have greatly 
prostrated the character of public men, 
and on a new election, might sacrifice 
some of the most useful and honourable 
members of the House of Commons. The 
votes-on the pension-list, twice repeated 
—on the shortening the duration of Par- 
liaments—on the resolutions of Mr 
Ward—the inefficiency of the Ministerial 
measures for the partial concession of the 
claims of the Dissenters respecting mar- 
riage and church-rates—and the absence 
of any Ministerial measures on parochial 
registration and free admission to the 
English Universities—have made a deep 
and injurious impression on the public 
mind. The Liberal interest of the country 
is divided, instead of being arrayed in 
unison against the common enemy. It is 
not any reaction of public opinion to- 
wards Conservatism which has prevented 
tany capable liberal members of the 
House of Commons from accepting offi- 
cial appointments, and which now holds 
many gentlemen in doubt; it is the disu- 
nion of the Reformers, really occasioned by 
the deplorable circumstances which we have 
above unwillingly but necessarily alluded to. 
And what is the only remedy? Can it be 
denied that the recent Ministerial changes 
have given dissatisfaction to the country ? 
Can it be questioned that the present cri- 
tical political position of parties requires 
the concentration of the popular power— 
the aid and active support of every en- 
lightened public man who can be put in 
requisition for the public service, and the 
confidence and support of the whole Libe- 
ral constituency of the kingdom ?” 


Like all faction partisans, this jour- 
nal ascribes the changes in the pros- 
pects of the Revolutionary party, not 
tg the operation of any general 
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causes, but their own unhappy divi- 
sions: as if the division of a party, 
heretofore united, was not itself the 
strongest proof of the working of 
some common overruling cause, and 
any thing but the clearest indication 
of the advent of times when “ the 
pressure from without” has compel« 
led the hitherto united Reform pha- 
lanx to separate into two divisions; 
the one of which is disposed to go 
the utmost length of revolutionary 
movement—the other to stop short, 
and having conceded what they 
deemed the reasonable, resist the un- 
reasonable demands of the populace. 

The French, albeit greatly our 
superiors in the knowledge of revo- 
lutionary progress, are yet egre- 
giously mistaken in their estimate of 
the causes by which itis governed, 
and the principles essential to its 
success. They constantly speak of 
it as a necessary progress; as a 
change which is irresistible; as a 
matter subject to the stern laws of 
necessity, and over which human 
efforts have no control. This fatal- 
ist doctrine originated with Mignet, 
Thiers, Levasseur de la Sarthe, and 
the other apologists of the Revolu- 
tion. They adopted it because they 
could neither defend nor extenuate 
the horrors of the popular party on 
their side of the water, and there- 
fore they had no resource but to 
ascribe them to overruling necessity, 
by which they thought they would 
wipe off the stain from individual 
characters. In this they have been 
followed by all the historians of the 
recent military events in France, who, 
whenever a victory is to be recorded 
of the Republican arms, let us hear 
nothing but praises of the valour, 
skill, and intrepidity of the French 
soldiers ; but when a defeat is to be 
described, invariably begin roaring 
out about an invincible fatality and 
irresistible necessity. But a more 
absurd and perilous doctrine never 
was broached, and it is evident that 
it has had no slight influence in 
forming the minds of our leading 
statesmen to those extravagant opi- 
nions on the necessity of bending to 
“ the spirit of the age,” which is put 
forward as the apology for the spo- 
liation of the Irish Church. In every 
age, there is to be found a bad as 
well as a good spirit, and thousands, 
perhaps millions, who will follow 
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the career of crime and revolution, 
in preference to that of order and 
religion, if they think they can do 
so with impunity to themselves. The 
spirit is strong in highwaymen for 
robbery, and in assassins for the 
wages of blood ; in the brutal for in- 
toxication, in the lustful for plea- 
sure, in the indolent for ease, in the 
sensual for gratification ; and if go- 
vernments descend to such classes 
for their supporters or directors, 
they will find abundant reason to 
believe that the “spirit of the age” 
is in favour of the gratification of 
their passions. But if there is in 
every age a bad, there is also no less 
certainly a good spirit. The majo- 
rity even in number, and a tenfold 
majority in courage, wisdom, and 
virtue, are ever to be found who are 
not inclined to such indulgences, 
who have struggled with the tempt- 
er, and come off victorious; who 
look forward to the future, and pre- 
fer ultimate good to present enjoy- 
ments ; the brave, the energetic, the 
industrious. They form the basis 
of public prosperity ; the pillars on 
which national honour, and safety, 
and welfare depend. Catiline de- 
clared that the spirit of his age was 
adverse to the tyranny of the Patri- 
cians; and he spoke truly, doubt- 
less, of his companions: but Cicero 
found the spirit of the age very dif- 
ferent in the Senate; and Cesar at 
length demonstrated that it was in 
reality favourable only to military 
despotism. In truth, the spirit of 
the times, so far from being an irre- 
sistible current, independent of the 
exertions of human virtue, is liable 
to the strongest possible modifica- 
tion from the effects of courage or 
weakness, wiscom or folly, selfish- 
ness or magnanimity, firmness or im- 
becility. erhaps never did the 
temper of the times appear more 
vehement and unanimous than in 
France at the outset of the Revolu- 
tion; and yet we have the authority 
of Dumont, the friend of Mirabeau, 
and the author of the Rights of Man, 
for the assertion that its downward 
progress was chiefly owing to the 
personal weakness of the King, and 
that a more resolute monarch would 
speedily have established, in con- 
formity with the wishes of a vast 
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majority of the nation, a firm consti- 
tutional throne, and utterly extin- 
guished the revolutionary faction. 
It is success which makes such a 
faction powerful, because it ranges 
on their side the great but inert mass 
of the people, ever ready to range 
themselves with the stronger side; 
it is the concessions or weakness of 
their opponents which constitute 
their real strength. And if Ear] Grey 
is not disposed to listen to so great 
an authority even as Dumont on such 
a subject, perhaps he may feel more 
deference for his favourite political 
guide, Napoleon Bonaparte. “ If 
Louis XVI.,” said that great man, 
“ had boldly resisted—if he had had 
the courage, the activity, the ardour 
of Charles L., he would have triumph- 
ed.” * 

No doubt, if Earl Grey resorts to 
the corrupted ten-pounders in great 
towns—to the spirit-dealers, wine 
vaults, brothels, and alehouses of 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, or Edinburgh—if he takes 
counsel of the Dissenting interest, or 
its active and bustling representa- 
tives in the London Convocation— 
he will find abundant reason to be- 
lieve that the Church is in danger, 
and that the Goverrment itself would 
be in danger, if it attempted to up- 
hold it. So also would he find the 
London Police in danger among the 
flash-houses and dens of iniquity in 
the Metropolis—or the wealthy and 
industrious part of the community 
in danger, among robbers and va- 
gabonds in every part of the world. 
But where does he find evidence of 
there being any general feeling of 
hostility to the Church, save in that 
single class, the urban ten-pounders, 
whom he wakened up to political 
life by the Reform Bill? Is it in the 
House of Peers, where, according 
to his own admission, a great majo- 
rity is constantly ready to crush him, 
and, on a recent occasion, 80 over- 
whelming a manifestation of attach- 
ment to the Establishment was made? 
Is it in the educated classes of so- 
ciety ? Let Cambridge, the centre of 
Whig property and talent—let Ox- 
ford, the long established organ of 
the Tory interest, answer. Did he 
find, in the recent enthusiastic in- 
stallation of the Duke of Welling- 
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ton as chancellor of the latter Uni- 
versity, any very decisive evidence 
that the youth of —_— the flower 
of the State—the future Pitts and 
Chathams, Peels and Cannings, El- 
dons and Lyndhursts, Nelsons and 
Wellingtons, have degenerated from 
the spirit of their fathers? Is it in 
Glasgow that he finds it, where so 
splendid a manifestation of Conser- 
vative feeling was recently evinced, 
on occasion of the great Western 
meeting ? or in Edinburgh and Leith, 
where the Conservatives so stoutly 
gave battle to the Attorney-General 
and Lord Advocate, and at the great 
dinner to Mr Learmonth, where 
such a display of patriotic feeling 
teok place? The truth cannot be 
disguised. The Church never was 
stronger in the affections, the grati- 
tude, and the virtues of society gene- 
rally; and itnever at any former period 
was so deserving of their attachment : 
but unhappily that particular fac- 
tion, the ten-pounders, to whom the 
Reform Bill gave such monstrous 
and undeserved power, is for the 
most part adverse to it, because it is 
in great part either depraved and 
corrupted, or governed by Dissenting 
jealousy ; and it is in them, and THEM 
ALONE, that Earl Grey finds “ the 
spirit of the times,” and the “ pres- 
sure from without,” to which he 
ascribes the necessity of commen- 
cing the work of spoliation. 
ut let it not be imagined, that 
because the Church is strong in the 
affections of the King and the Nobility 
the better, if not the larger part of 
the House of Commons—the Church, 
the Law, the Army and Navy—be- 
cause it is enthusiastically loved in 
Oxford and Cambridge, by the great- 
est and wisest, the noblest and best 
of the community—because its bless- 
ings are widely felt, and generally 
mitted by the landed proprietors, 
the tenantry, the rural labourers— 
because all the highly educated 
Classes of society are almost unani- 
mous in its support—that therefore 
it is safe from attack, and may se- 
eurely despise the malice of its ene- 
mies. The British Constitution is 
not now swayed by the people, but a 
part of the people—not by the wise 
and the learned, but the vain and the 
nt—not the men of property 
and industry, but the men of intrigue 
and desperation. This was the result 
of the Reform Bill, and we must 
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work with the elements of power as 
they are now by law established. 
The Ministers have declared that 
the pressure from without is too 
strong for them—that they must 
yield to the spirit of the age, (i. e. of 
the ten-pounders,) or perish; and 
they have issued a Commission to 
enquire into the situation of the Irish 
Church, with the avowed design of 
acting upon the report which may 
be anticipated from a body so con- 
stituted, and commencing the ap- 
propriation of what they deem the 
surplus property of the Establish- 
ment, to‘national purposes. To avoid 
misconstruction on so momentous a 
subject, we subjoin the words of the 
Commission, from the London Ga- 
zette, and a few extracts from the 
speeches of Ministers on the subject, 
taken, for the sake of impartiality, 
from the Times newspaper. The 
Commission are directed to enquire 
into “ the number of members of or 
persons in communion with, the United 
Church of England and Ireland, in 
each benefice or parish, distinguish- 
ing, in the cases of such benefices as 
comprise more than one parish, the 
number belonging to each parish se- 
parately, and to the Union collect- 
ively, and also to state the distances 
of the parishes in each union from 
each other respectively; to state the 
number and rank of the ministers be- 
longing to or officiating within each 
benefice, whether rector, vicar, or 
curate, and whether resident or non- 
resident, and whether there is a 
church or glebe-house thereon; to 
state the periods at which divine 
service is performed in each parish 
church or chapel, and the average 
number of persons usually attending 
the service in each, and to state ge- 
nerally whether those numbers have 
been for the last five years increasing, 
stationary, or diminishing ; to ascers 
tain the number of the several other 
places of worship belonging to Roman 
Cathohes or Presbyterians, and other 
Protestant Dissenters, and the number 
of ministers officiating in each, the pro- 
portion of the population of each pa- 
rish belonging to each of such persua- 
sions respectively, the periods at which 
divine service is performed in each of 
their chapels, and the average number 
of persons usually attending the ser- 
vice in each, and to state generally 
whether those numbers have been 
for the last five years increasing , 
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stationary, or diminishing; to ascer- 
tain the state of each parish, with re- 
ference to the means of education, the 
number and description of schools, the 
hind of instruction afforded therein, 
the average attendance at each, and 
the sources from which they are sup- 
ported, and to state generally whe- 
ther the numbers attending the same 
have for the last five years been in- 
creasing, stationary, or diminishing ; 
to enquire generally whether ade- 
quate provision is now made for the 
religious instruction and for the ge- 
neral education of the people of 
Ireland; and to repert such other 
circumstances connected with the 
moral and political relations of the 
Church Establishment, and the reli- 
gious institutions of other denomi- 
nations dissenting from the Esta- 
blished Church, as may bring clearly 
into view their bearings on the ge- 
neral condition of the people of that 
part of our said United Kingdom 
called Ireland,” 

Little doubt can remain as to the 
real object of this Commission, 
when the expressions quoted in ita- 
lics are considered, and it is recol- 
lected that it was issued by a Move- 
ment Administration, in order to 
avoid a collision with Mr Ward’s 
motion, which was expressly to ap- 
propriate “the surplus property” of 
the Irish Church, as it is called, to the 
service of the State. But all doubt 
is removed by what Ministers said 
on the occasion, According to the 
report in the Times, “ Lord Althorp 
pronounced that it was ‘ unneces- 
sary for the House to declare an 
opinion on the first part of Mr 
Ward’s resolution,—namely, that 
which asserted the power of Parlia- 
ment to deal with Church property 
as the exigencies of the State might 
require. 

“ Lord John Russell avowed that 
it would ‘be absurd to appoint a 
Commission, if they were not really 
to deal with the surplus Church pro- 
perty’ beyond the wants of the Pro- 
testant population, if any such should 
be found ; and further, that the funds 
of the Irish Church might be pro- 
perly reduced, with a view to the 
purposes of ‘ moral education.’ 

“In the reported speech of Mr 
Spring Rice on the same occasion, 
we find, in substance, the following 
words :—* If it were proved to his sa- 
tisfaction that the wealth now enjoy- 
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ed by the Protestant Church of Ire- 
land was more than adequate to the 
purposes to which it was originally 
devoted, &c., he would consider the 
question how that excess of wealth 
might be best bestowed, not only 
for the sake of the Protestant 
Church, but of the other interests of 
the nation.’” 

This is pretty well, coming from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Colonial Secretary, and another 
Cabinet Minister in the House of 
Commons. Earl Grey is equally 
explicit in the House of Peers. He 
expressly said, that, “ provided it 
appeared that a surplus existed, it 
might be applied to the ether pur- 
poses of the State, as the public exi- 
gencies may require.” This is just 
in effect admitting the principles of 
the French National Assembly, who 
“ confiscated the property of the 
Church to the purposes of the State, 
and took the clergy, charities, and edu- 
cation of France, under the safe- 
guard of the national honour.” We 
are not going quite so fast as our 
more impetuous neighbours, indeed, 
but followieg precisely the same 
road, In vain may Lord Lansdowne 
declare that he will “ never sanction 
the appropriation of the surplus 
Church revenues to any other than 
pious and charitable purposes con- 
nected with the Establishment;” 
and Lord Brougham, “ as to the Ca- 
tholic Church having one single 
fraction of a farthing of the fund, ne 
noble Lord who sat on the opposite 
side of the House would more stren- 
uously oppose such a measure than 
himself;” and “ that the fund is to 
be applied to the purposes of educa- 
tion and charities belonging to the 
Established Church.” These declax 
rations and restrictions will never al- 
ter the nature of the measure whieh 
is approaching; they will not dimi- 
nish one iota of the danger with 
which it is fraught. Who is to be 
the judge of the purposes to which 
the surplus fund is te be applied? 
who is to decide what is a due pro- 
vision to the clergy, and what ex- 
tent of the property is to be deemed 
surplus? who is to decide whether 
L.48 a-year is not enough for every: 
parish priest, and L.800 a-year ade- 
quate for every Bishop, as the Cone 
stituent Assembly did in dealing with 
the surplus property which they ac-. 
quired from their greater ecclesias~ 
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tical spoliation? who is to decide 
whether a Protestant clergyman is 
not to be suppressed, unless a 
certain proportion, perhaps three- 
fourths or four-fifths of the popula- 
tion are Protestant ? Who is to decide 
what are the purposes of “ educa- 
tion and charity” to which the sur- 
plus is to be applied ? whether it is 
not to be the cramming the poor 
with crude trash called political eco- 
nomy, instead of giving them the 
Bible and the Prayer-book? whe- 
ther a seminary, on the principle of 
“ excluding religion,” like the Lon- 
don University, is not meant to be 
set down in every county; and the 
— given out of the ecclesiastical 

nds the means of reading the 
Times and the Morning Chronicle, 
but neither the New Testament nor 
the Liturgy? The answer to all 
these questions is the same. The 
* Spirit of the Age,” in other words, 
the demands ‘of the ten-pounders, 
must be the rule and the measure of 
the work of spoliation: and they 
will soon discover that charity be- 
gins at home; that the “ purposes 
of the State” are the relief of its 
necessities ; and that what “the pub- 
lic exigencies require” is an ap- 
propriation of the revenues of the 
Church to the wants of the Consoli- 
dated Fund. 

To do the Radicals justice, they 
make no secret of their designs ; and 
if the work of spoliation begins, and 
ends in a universal wreck of pri- 
va‘e property, the rest of the people 
cannot accuse them of concealing 
their ultimate objects. Mr Ward 
expressly declared in the House of 
Commons, “ that the model of eccle- 
siastical Establishments, that which 
all nations should strive to arrive at, 
was that of modern France, where 
the clergy of all denominations were 

id by the State, and no one could 

oast any preeminence over an- 
other.” Here, then, we have propo- 
sed for the British people, in the 
outset of their revolutionary move- 
ments, the final issue of similar con- 
vulsions on the other side of the 
Channel; and an open declaration 
that the total abolition of an Esta- 
blished Church, or any peculiar 
style of national faith, is the most 
desirable of all consummations. It 
was the majority in favour of a mo- 
tion yo es by, and based upon 
this declaration, that Ministers felt 
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themselves unable to resist; and jt 
was to avoid a collision with a ma. 
jority supporting such a declaration, 
that the Irish Church Commission 
was issued. The danger, therefore, 
is avowed and imminent ; a majority 
of the House of Commons, that is, of 
the body holding the public purse, 
lias declared itself in substance in 
favour of the spoliation of the Irish 
Church, and an appropriation of 
what portion of its revenues they 
please to the purposes of the State; 
and this intention is loudly applaud- 
ed by the Radicals and Revolution- 
ists, the ten-pounders and demo- 
crats, the Catholics and Dissenters, 
the bankrupts and infidels, the pro- 
fligates and rakes, throughout the 
State. It will require the utmost 
efforts of the united wisdom and 
probity, courage and virtue, rank 
and property, energy and activity, 
learning and genius, of the Empire, 
to avert the danger, and stop this 
first great and decided step in revo- 
lutionary confiscation. In any form- 
er period of British history, we 
should not have had the remotest 
apprehension for the result; the now 
awakened feeling of all the respect- 
able and intelligent classes, would 
at once have given an immense ma- 
jority to the Conservative side in the 
House of Commons, and another 
lease of glory and prosperity would 
have been assured to England ; but 
the Reform Bill has thrown these 
classes into so obvious a minority, 
at least in the principal town consti- 
tuencies, that it is impossible to con- 
template, without the utmost appre- 
hension, the means of constitiitional 
resistance which are still in their 
power, and assuredly it is only by 
the greatest and most strenuous ex- 
ertions on the part of all classes, and 
a total oblivion of all minor differ- 
ences, that the victory can be ob- 
tained. 

The very act of issuing such a 
Commission as the present, is utterly 
subversive of any thing like an eccle- 
siastical establishment. If an en- 
quiry is to be made into the compa- 
rative number of Catholics and Pro- 
testants throughout Ireland, with a 
view, doubtless, to the extinction or 
suspension of the Protestant wor- 
ship, except where the latter are a 
certain proportion of the former, or 
to the application of the funds of 
the Church in such situations’ to 
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purposes foreign to religion, on what 


_principle can a similar change be 


resisted in Great Britain? In those 
districts where the Dissenters out- 
number the Establishment, how, after 
such a precedent, can their claims to 
be liberated from ecclesiastical pay- 
ments, or have them diverted to the 
endowment of their own pastors, be 
resisted ? How are we to draw a dis- 
tinction between Tipperary and Hud- 
dersfield, Queen’s Seas and Hali- 
fax ? And if the possession of a nume- 
rical majority is to suspend or change 
the direction of ecclesiastical pay- 
ments, how soon, in a selfish and cor- 
rupted age, may we not expect to see 
Dissenting principles generally tri- 


-umphant, if it is thought that a libera- 


tion from pecuniary payments is to 
follow a declaration that they are the 
larger body? It is astonishing how 
rapidly the unthioking, but sel- 
fish majority (and they are ever the 
Jarger part of mankind) discover 
what profession of faith is to lead to 
pecuniary relief, The principle, in 
short, of taking numbers for the 
test—of basing ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments on statistical returns, and 
endowing or stripping different 
churches according to the returns 
they can exhibit to aroving Govern- 
ment Commission, is utterly fatal to 
an Establishment. No Church can 
exist for ten years after such a prin- 
ciple is once admitted. The magni- 
ficent union of aLt the people under 
one roof; the oblivion of all tempo- 
ral distinctionsin the sight of Heaven; 
the noble and truly Christian princi- 
le of providing for the gratuitous 
instruction of the poor at the ex- 
pense of the rich, and setting aside 
a certain portion of the landed pro- 
perty for the endowments of a 
Church founded on these principles, 
is for ever destroyed. Thencefor- 
ward the distinctions of the world 
will penetrate into the bosom of the 
Church; the rich will have one reli- 
gion, the poor another: the firmest 
chain which unites together the high- 
er and lower classes, will be snapt 
asunder; and the nation, instead of 
being wrapt in the imposing robe of 
uniform faith, will be decked out in 
a harlequin dress, distracting from 
the variety which it contains—con- 
temptible from the divisions which 
it exhibits. 
It is said that the Irish, not less 


than the English tithes, were for- 
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merly destined to the Catholic reli- 
gion; that the authority of Govern- 
ment transferred them to the Esta- 
blishment of the Protestant faith, and 
that the same authority may recon- 
vey them to their original destina- 
tion. The answer to this is short 
and decisive. The Reformation was 
a complete Revolution in Church and 
State ; it was ushered in by the most 
frightful acts of injustice, and accom- 
panied by a violent transfer of pro- 
perty; and therefore it cannot be 
appealed to by any party professing 
the remotest regard to order or con- 
stitutional authority. If the Church 
reformers tell us that they take the 
Reformation for their guide, and 
found upon its precedent against 
itself—we answer, that it was begun 
by Henry VIIL, as Mr Hume has told 
us, by the confiscation of one-third 
of the landed property of the king- 
dom, and the execution of seventy- 
two thousand persons on the scaffold 
in a single reign; that it brought 
Charles I. to the block, established 
the military tyranny of Cromwell, 
abolished the House of Peers, and 
induced the hideous rule which pro- 
duced the general delirium of joy 
on the Restoration. It was under 
these, the worst symptoms and 
effects of revolution, that the trans- 
fer of the property of the Catholic 
to the Protestant Church took place ; 
and it is obvious from their bare 
enumeration, that it was a true re- 
volutionary crisis, a violent convul- 
sion in religion, drawing after it a 
total overthrow of civil institutions; 
and that, therefore, it was an event 
like the battle of Hastings, or the 
Norman .Conquest, in which all law 
and justice was set aside, and the 
stern motto, Vae victis, openly in- 
scribed on the banners of the victo- 
rious party. If the advocates of 
Church reform adopt such princi- 
ples, and refer to such precedents, 
we understand them, we admit their 
title if they choose to embrace them, 
and we only wish that they would 
openly proclaim their intentions. 

e should like to see them take the 
field, with a beheaded King on their 
banners, a dethroned nobility jin 
their mouths, the confiscation of 
half the landed property of the king- 
dom openly announced, and the 
blood of seventy-two thousand vic- 
tims on the scaffold, rising up in 
frightful array before them. Re- 
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duced to such desperate features, 
stript of the delusion arising from 
professed liberality and regard for 
the lower orders, speedily would 
the Jacobin faction be reduced to its 
real strength, and hurled with indig- 
nant fury into the dust. It is the 
delusion of mankind, which, in such 
cases, is chiefly to be dreaded. The 
siren voice which leads them on 
over a path strewed with flowers to 
perdition, that constitutes the real 
danger. The more that the Revolu- 
tionists refer to the violent transfer 
of property at the Reformation, the 
better, because it unveils their real 
designs, and proclaims their inten- 
tion of ripping up again a frightful 
wound, which has hardly been healed 
up by two hundred years of subse- 
quent legal authority. We thought 
their design was different; we 
were told they wished Reform, and 
not Revolution; that restoration, 
not anarchy, was their object; that 
they abhorred all violence and ille- 
gal acts, and repelled with indigna- 
tion the foul aspersions of the Con- 
servatives, who uniformly predicted 
that, sooner or later, willingly or 
unwillingly, their frantic course 
would force them into such excesses. 
We denounced them from the be- 
ginning : if they refer to such a pre- 
cedent, and declare their intention 
of following it, they have denounced 
themselves, and the nation will have 
itself only to blame, if it becomes 
their victim. 

The case, in another view, at the 
Reformation, was widely different. 
There a total change in religious be- 
lief took place in the vast majority 
of the people; and this was imme- 
diately followed by a total subver- 
sion of all the institutions of the 
ancient faith. Whether the Protes- 
tants were not much to blame for 
their excesses in the hour of victory, 
is another matter; probably no im- 
partial person will now entertain a 
doubt on that subject; and not a 
little has the nation since suffered 
from the deeds of violence then 
committed: but, at least, they had 
this to say, that they never pretended 
to keep any terms with the Catho- 
‘lics; that the seabbard was thrown 
away on both sides; and as they were 
threatened, if vanquished, with the 
stake, so they could only retaliate, if 
victorious, with the scaffold. Are 
‘these the principles on which the 
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Church spoliators are now prepared 
to act? If so, we again say we un- 
derstand them; we perceive they 
declare a bellum ad internecionem 
against all the property of the State, 
and all the institutions of society; 
and woful as the prospect is, we 
have no doubt of the issue of sucha 
conflict. But can they pretend that 
circumstances have now arrived, 
which call for, or justify so frightful 
an invasion of private right, and so 
ruinous a precedent of public injus- 
tice? Can they seriously assert that 
the nation has become Republican 
by so vast a majority in numbers, 
property, wealth, talent, and energy, 
as to justify a repetition of the total 
overthrow of society which occur- 
red at the Reformation, or distin- 
guished the French Revolution ? an 
overthrow which at once sets at 
nought all the authority of law, and 
all the sanctity of religion; which 
openly overturns Government, and 
spoliates property; which at once 
suspends the axe over every head, 
and turns the people out like a set 
of frantic wild beasts, to fight it outin 
a vast arena till the strongest ac- 
quires the mastery ?. If not, then 
let them not go back for a precedent, 
in legal and constitutional times, to 
a catastrophe consequent on a total 
overthrow of society ; or, while still 
professing some regard to private 
rights and public justice, refer to 
deeds done in distracted and barba- 
rous times, when both were, by com- 
mon consent, inhumanly and unpar- 
donably abandoned. 

“I wish, if this Reform Bill passes,” 
said the Duke of Wellington in the 
House of Lords in June, 18381, “the 
noble Ear! at the head of his Majes- 
ty’s Government, would shew how 
he or any one is in future to carry 
on the Government.” 

“In pursuing,” says Earl Grey in 
June, 1834, “ a course of salutary 
improvement, I feel it indispensable 
that we shall be allowed to proceed 
with deliberation and caution; and, 


above all, that we should not be 


urged, by aconstant and active PREs- 
SURE FROM WITHOUT, to the adoption 
of any measures, the necessity of 
which has not been fully proved, and 
which are not strictly regulated by a 
careful attention to the settled insti- 
tutions of the country, both in Church 
and State.” 
Was ever prediction more mar- 
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vellously verified? was ever the 
presumptuous neglect of sound and 
rational advice, more signally brought 
home to an Administration ? Its very 
head is now forced to admit that he 
is continually urged forward by a 
“ constant and active pressure from 
without,” which renders {it next to 
impossible to proceed with safety. 
Who introduced this pressure from 
without? Who gave to the fleeting 
fervour of the moment a lasting and 
destructive direction, and carved out 
channels by which it might perma- 
nently reach, and for ever disturb 
the machine of Government? The 
very man who now complains so pite- 
ously of its intolerable pressure— 
what amemorableinstance of poetical 
justice ; how complete a proof of the 
truth of Conservative principles; how 
marvellous an instance of the exact 
accomplishment of what political sa- 
gacity had predicted; and how re- 
markable that the authors of that 
destructive measure have themselves 
lived and remained in power long 
enough to feel and lament its conse- 
quences! We have predicted fifty 
times that the authors of the Reform 
Bill would be the first to suffer from 
its effects; and already, from the 
changes which it has wrought, and 
is working, in society, have its ablest 
and most conscientious supporters, 
Mr Stanley, Sir James Graham, and 
Lord Ripon, been »recipitated from 
the height of po'ver,—from situa- 
tions more commanding than the 
throne of Charles X.,—from the rule 
of a Colonial Empire more exten- 
sive than the dominions of Nicholas, 
in consequence of its operation. The 
rest will ultimately follow: sooner 
or later every member of the Cabinet 
who sanctioned that revolutionary 
measure will be overthrown by its ef- 
Jects; and we only hope that their 
fall to all may be as gentle and blood- 
less, as that of the high-minded and 
noble men who have recently made 
such vast sacrifices, rather than par- 
ticipate in the measures which it is 
now forcing upon the Government. 
The conduct of the House of Peers 
since the Reform Bill passed, has 
been admirable in the highest de- 
gree. Courageous, without being 
presumptuous ; able, without being 
ostentatious ; firm, and yet mode- 
rate ; dignified, and yet conciliatory, 
they have contrived to get through 
the perils of the last two years, in a 
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manner whieh the warmest patriot 
could hardly have hoped when they 
commenced. In this prudent and 
truly patriotic course, we may dis- 
cern the surpassing wisdom by 
which they have been governed, and 
discern the same hand which, with 
prophetic wisdom, traced in the lines 
of Torres Vedras the impregnable 
stronghold for British power, befure 
the hour approached for the tri- 
umphs of Salamanca and Vittoria; 
and endured, with unflinching firm- 
ness, the terrible tempest of artil- 
lery and horse at Waterlvo, till the 
moment for the last decisive British 
charge had arrived. Letthem range 
themselves under the same unrival- 
led leader, not less great in peace 
than in war,—now the shield of free- 
dom and religion in Britain, as he 
was long the last hope of liberty and 
independence to Europe,—now the 
Fabius, but destined, perhaps, to be 
the future Scipio, of civil as well as 
military triumph; and doomed, let 
us hope, finally to rescue his coun- 
try from a domestic, as he has al« 
ready saved it from a foreign yoke. 
Let them avoid all unnecessary or 
premature collisions ; strengthen 
themselves, meanwhile, by all the 
means in their power ; and above all 
prepare, by a cordial union and co- 
operation with the middling ranks 
of society, for the great constitu- 
tional conflict which is approaching, 
and be ready to advance, with deci« 
sive effect, at the moment when he 
shall give the signal, to make the 
last constitutional effort for order, 
freedom, and religion. Let them rest 
assured, that Conservative principles 
are daily and hourly gaining strength 
in every part of the country ; 
that they have spread so rapidly, 
during the last two years, among 
the middling ranks, that the re- 
turn of a Conservative House of 
Commons, by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, would be certain, if the elee- 
tion depended on the property and 
education of the kingdom ; and that, 
although the Reform Bill has hither- 
to placed its wealth and intelligence 
in a fearful minority, yet the ranks 
of their opponents are hourly dimi- 
nishing from the force of truth, the 
decline of passion, and above all, the 
almost unanimous adoption of true 
principles by the young of all the 
educated and respectable classes of 
‘society. Let them not be discoura- 
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ged by the triumph of the Revolu- 
tionists in great towns, but recollect 
what obstacles the Conservatives 
have to contend with amidst their 
depraved population, and how dense 
are the fumes of ignorance, passion, 
and delusion, whichariseamidst their 
crowded and corrupted constituen- 
cies. Let them fix their eyes rather 
on the purer atmosphere and hea- 
ven-born feelings of the country. 
Let them watch the change of senti- 
ment among their tenantry, their 
friends, their neighbours ; recollect 
that if the counties come right, they 
will bring with them a vast propor- 
tion of the small boroughs which are 
not infected by the vices or the con- 
tagion of manufacturing population ; 
and above all, endeavour, by a life 
of beneficence and activity, and by 
frankly uniting with the middling 
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ranks of society, whether in town or 
country, around them, to prepare 
that cordial union of the wealth, 
rank, virtue, and talent of the State, 
without which no effectual resistance 
can be made to the portentous com- 
bination of ambition and selfishness, 
error and prejudice, by which it ig 
now overwhelmed. Finally, let them 
recollect that passion and delusion 
are transient, but truth and justice 
are eternal; that their cause is not 
that of party or ambition, but of free- 
dom and religion; that the brave 
know of no danger when duty calls— 
the good of no desertion of principle 
when conscience is at stake; and 
that the rule of conduct. which, 
amidst every difficulty, gave to Rome 
the empire of the world, was the 
heroic maxim, Nunquam desperan- 
dum de Republica, 





LETTER FROM J. C. LOUDON, ESQ. TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Bayswater, May 23, 1834. 





Wira reference to some of your observations in the article entitled 
* Loudon on the Education of Gardeners,” in the number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine for May, 1834, I consider it due to myself, as well as to Messrs 
Longman and Co. (the proprietors of the Encyclopedia of Gardening), to 
make the following statement :— 

A few weeks after the publication of the first edition of the Encyclopx- 
dia of Gardening, in,the year 1822, the most objectionable of the passages 
which you have quoted or referred to were pointed out to me by a friend, 
and I immediately had cancels made of them. These cancels included 
eighteen pages, as will be seen by the accompanying note from the printer, 
signed, “ T. C. Shaw.” 

I have ascertained from Messrs Longman, that not more than five hun- 
dred copies* of the Encyclopedia of Gardening were sent out without 
these cancels being inserted in their proper places. 

In the copy of the first edition sent herewith, you will find all the can- 
cels inserted, and the passages. marked which were altered; and I have 
sent No. CCXXL. of Blackwood, in which the corresponding passages, as 
they stood in the five hundred copies sent out before these cancels were 
inserted, are also marked, so that if you will take the trouble to compare 
the two, you may convince yourself of the fact. , 

In the second edition, published in April, 1824, (ten years ago, ) the chap- 
ter on Education is still further altered, and it is reduced from fifteen to 
eleven pages—a fact which can be easily ascertained from the copies on 
sale in the shops. 

Your criticism, therefore, applies chiefly to certain passages in only five 
hundred copies of the first edition of a work published twelve years ago, 
and not to any of the subsequent editions of that work—still less to the 
edition now publishing, as the readers of your review might naturally be 
led to suppose. J. C. Loupon. 





* The edition consisted of 2500 copies, 
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MY COUSIN NICHOLAS. 


Cuapter IX. 


Tae *** * mail-coach, in which I 
had secured myself a passage, con- 
tained also within its recesses a fat 
quaker, a pilot, an ais child, and 
a woman afflicted with the toothach. 
There are times when the happy 
temperament of our minds, arising 
from the eager anticipation of some 
expected enjoyment, or the full gra- 
tification of some darling desire, 
attunes our whole soul to harmony, 
and renders us careless and unob- 
servant of those minor annoyances, 
which, in a less joyous mood, would 
prove no inconsiderable drawback 
on our felicity ; there are also times, 
when, from sheer intensity of mental 
suffering, our faculties are so en- 
tirely absorbed as to remain unaf- 
fected by their presence, and even 
unconscious of their existence. Nei- 
ther of these was at present my lot ; 
the irritable state of my feelings 
only rendered me the more alive to 
the miseries of my situation. The 
worthy member of the Society of 
Friends, whose ample breadth occu- 
pied somewhat more than three- 
fourths of the seat, was my neigh- 
bour, and pinned me close up in one 
corner of the vehicle, without the 
possibility of my effecting a change 
of position even to avoid the direct 
stream of exhalation from the sailor, 
who faced me redolent of rum. The 
latter, having succeeded that morn- 
ing in bringing a valuable cargo into 
the port of London, was now re- 
turning, by a less dangerous element, 
to the seaport to which he belonged, 
in order to wait for another job of 
the kind, and, previously to occupy- 
ing his present berth, had stowed 
in rather more than his usual pro- 
portion of grog. The female, who 
sat by his side, was, as we soon 
learned from herself, the wife of an 
eminent cheesemonger in the Bo- 
rough, going into the country on a 
visit to her relations ; the coachman, 
doubtless for weighty reasons, had 
allowed her, although contrary to 
the strict letter of his regulations, to 
carry her son on her lap, “ as he was 
such a very little one,” and the tor- 
tures I had already began to expe- 
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rience were soon added to in a ten- 
fold degree by her insisting on both 
the windows being closed to prevent 
the intrusion of the night-air, which, 
as she averred, much increased her 
own complaiat, and would besides 
give her “little dear” cold. Thus 
closely wedged, and in an atmo- 
sphere to be envied only by the unfor- 
tunate Englishmen once confined in 
the Black-hole at Calcutta, did we 
‘* roll along the turnpike road.” The 
quaker snored, the child cried, its 
mother groaned, while my friend op- 
posite, apparently insensible to all 
the disagreeables which so much 
annoyed myself, hummed “ Tom 
Bowling,” and tendered me his to- 
bacco-box. On my declining to 
avail myself of his kind offer, in a 
tone which I Jaboured to render 
civil, he ceased his tune, and con- 
veying a respectable portion of 
“ shag” to his own mouth, prepared, 
with the utmost composure, to ac- 
company my sleeping partner on the 
right in a most sonorous duet upon 
the same instrument. Oh! how I 
hated the whole party ! 

For nearly an hour had I sat thus, 
enduring the utmost degree of com- 

ression which my frame was capa- 
ble of bearing, muttering to myself, 
at every roll of the coach, “ curses 
not loud but deep,” and filling a 
situation not unlike that of a refrac- 
tory culprit, whose obstinacy, in 
refusing to plead, has exposed him 
to the peine forte et dure, a method 
by which “the statute in that case 
made and provided,” wisely directs 
that an answer shall be squeezed 
out of him. My mind was worked 
up to the highest pitch of irritation, 
when fortunately the coach stopped, 
and I perceived, at the door of a 
solitary public-house by the road- 
side, a relay with every preparation 
for changing horses. Eagerly did I 
avail myself of the opportunity af- 
forded to exchange the confinement 
I endured for a state of liberty, if 
only for a few moments ; to let down 
the window, open the door, and 
y 25 Laue the vehicle to the ground, 
was the work of an instant. Heed- 
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less of the discomposure my abrupt 
secession had occasioned within, I 
roceeded to pace backwards and 
Rirwarde by the side of the carriage, 
every limb revelling in its emanci- 
ation. 
The night was a lovely one— 


** The silver moon unclouded held her 
way 

Through skies where I could count each 
little star.” 


The air was unusually warm for the 
time of year,and a gentle breeze gave 
a tremulous motion to the check- 
ered light of the moonshine falling 
through the boughs, while its balmy 
breathings conveyed to the sense all 
the rich and fragrant perfume of an 
English spring. The silence was 
broken alone by the plaintive strains 
of a soft and mellow voice ata little 
distance, chanting in a subdued and 
melancholy tene, which fell grateful 
on the ear, and harmonized delight- 
fully with the character of the scene. 
What a contrast to the exhalations 
of toddy and tobacco, and the sere- 
nade from which I had with so much 
difficulty escaped ! 

The peaceful calm which seemed 
to envelope all nature, animate and 
inanimate, operated upon my spirits 
as a holy charm. My roused and 
angry passions were fast subsiding 
into a state of placidity, when the 
spell was rudely broken, and the 
sacred stillness of the night invaded 
by the hoarse voices of the guard 
and ostler, now high in oath respect- 
ing some mischance which had oc- 
curred to the materiel of the coach. 

** My eyes! here’s a rig!—I say, 
Bill, blow me if this here bar beesn’t 
just asunders ;—shew a light!” 

“ Ey, ey, Jem, what say ?—let me 
see; where is it?” 

“ You see?—you be——-; vot’s the 
use of your seeing, spooney? shew 
us a light, I tell ee!” 

Bill obeyed grumbling, and entered 
the house to procure a candle, with 
which he soon returned, accompa- 
nied by the coachman, who had been 
discussing a glass of “summut short” 
within doors, and now added himself 
to the conclave. 

“ Broke, do ye say?” cried the 
Jatter, advancing the lantern to- 
wards the suspected fracture; “so 
it is by gum—devilish near asunder 
too. This now was that c—d old mare 
coming down the hill; always a- 
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kicking, a wicious old beast—I vonder 
Master keeps sich warmint ! ” 

“ Come, Tom,” returned the guard 
— it’s no use to stand growling ;— 
Bill, get us a bit o’ rope, will ee? 
We must splice her up as well as we 
ean till we gets to B ** *” (the name 
of the next stage). 

At this moment a human head was 
protruded from each window of the 
vehicle. The parley without had 
reached the ears of the personages 
within, already disturbed by my 
elopement, and, although they could 
not exactly gather the purport of the 
matter in debate, the manner in 
which the colloquy was carried on 
served to induce a suspicion that 
their own interests were somehow 
or other implicated in the result of 
the conference. 

“ What cheer, messmates ?” asked 
the pilot, “she won’t capsize, will 
she ?” while the sonorous tones of 
the Quaker were heard from the op- 
posite opening. Surprised into a 
temporary deviation from his usual 
mode of delivery, yet still preser- 
ving that formality of expression, 
which not even apprehended danger 
could subdue, he exclaimed with 
unwonted rapidity, “ Friend, aileth 
the leathern conveniency any thing?” 
while the fair dispenser of currants 
and molasses, losing, or forgetting, 
her toothach in her alarm, half 
cried, half screamed, as the tar va- 
cated his berth to give his assistance, 
* Lauk-a-daisey me! vy vot’s the 
matter vith the shay, I vonders?” 

Finding that the arrangements ne- 
cessary for the continuing our jour- 
ney in safety were likely to take up 
some little time, and aware of the 
general correctness of an homely 
adage, “ that too many cooks are apt 
to spoil the broth,” I did not pre- 
sume to encumber with my ineffi- 
cient aid those whose experience in 
the mysteries of splicing, dove-tail- 
ing, and all the endless varieties of 
ligature, so much exceeded my own, 
an aid too which, if tendered, would, 
in all probability, have been rejected 
with contempt. Still less did I find 
inclined to exhibit a supererogatory 
gallantry in soothing the fears of the 
apprehensive matron, to whose 
grinders alarm had already restored 
the power of mastication. Aware, 
as 1 am, how much my character 
must suffer in the estimation of my 
female readers from the confession, 
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I must still lionestly avow that I 
could not find it in my heart to utter 
one consoling word, or even to assist 
in quieting the unsavoury “ Jacky,” 
who, frightened because he saw his 
mother frightened, now added his 
yells to the harmonic combination. 
Indeed, my only care was to remove 
myself as far as possible from the 
sphere of their influence, so, telling 
the coachman that I would walk for- 
ward till he should overtake me, I 
proceeded leisurely on, not a little 
pleased at the opportunity thus af- 
forded me of enjoying a small por- 
tion of so fine an evening, and feel- 
ing, I fear, a malignant pleasure at 
the retributive sufferings now in- 
flicted on some of those who had so 
long kept me in purgatory. I had 
made but little progress in my walk, 
and was scarcely clear of Johnny’s 
shrill vociferations, when the same 
musical and plaintive notes which 
had attracted my attention previous- 
ly to the discovery of the accident, 
again caught my ear. The sounds 
were evidently at no great distance 
from me, yet seemed to recede as I 
approached, till, at length, they ap- 
peared to become stationary, since I 
manifestly gained upon them, and 
could even distinguish a few of the 
words which my invisible entertainer 
was singing to a wild but melancholy 
air. A turn of the road brought me 
suddenly near the person who was 
thus, as it seemed, venting his sor- 
rows and complainings to the ear of 
night, and calling in the aid of har- 
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mony to soothe the grief it cannot 
entirely tranquillize. It was the tall 
figure of a man that now dimly met 
my view; he; was enveloped in a 
largé cloak, similar to those then 
used by the military on service, and 
since in so much request among our 
students in Jaw and linen-drapery. 
Its ample folds concealed, in a great 
measure, the proportions of a form 
of which only a confused outline 
could be traced beneath the shadow 
of a couple of tall trees that skirted 
the road. I could, however, distin- 
guish that the person, whoever he 
might be, was of a commanding 
height, in spite of the unfavourable- 
ness of the attitude in which he 
stood, as he remained, with his back 
towards me, leaning over a gate, and, 
as I conjectured from the position of 
his head, gazing earnestly on the 
brilliant luminary which shone in 
mild radiance above him. As I turn- 
ed the corner of the hedge which had 
hitherto concealed him from my 
sight, his song ceased. I paused for 
a moment as [ beheld him, but was 
again advancing, when the recur 
rence of the strain checked my foot- 
steps. Apparently absorbed in his 
own contemplations, he had not per- 
ceived my approach, and I was now 
sufficiently near to distinguish, with 
tolerable precision, the following 
couplets, which he sung to the same 
wild melody that had at first attract- 
ed my attention, still seeming to ad- 
dress himself to the shining planet 
on which his eyes were fixed. 


SONG OF THE NIGHT WANDERER, 


* There is a low and a lonely vale, 

Where the silver moon shines clearly, 
And thither I flew to tell my tale 

To one whom I loved full dearly ; 
In jocund glee I bounded along, 
And gaily I laugh’d, and troll’d my song; 

Sh the Moon! the lovely Moon! 
‘Dearer to me the light o’ the Moon 

Than the gaudy blaze of the flaunting noon! 


“ But days are gone, and years are fled, 
Filed too are those hours of brightness ; 

And the nut-brown curls that waved on my head, 
Are tinged with a silvery whiteness ; 

And gone is one whom J loved full well, 

And I heard the hollow passing-bell 


AsI on the Moon, 


e cold, cold Moon ! 


Yet dearer still is the light of the Moon, 


Oh! dearer by far than the 


aunting noon! 
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“ There is a low and a lonely tomb, 
Where the grass-green turf is springing, 
And the wild-flowers shed their sweetest perfume, 
And the nightingale’s song is singing ; 
Oh! there lies one whom I mourn in vain, 
As I listen to Philomel’s dying strain, 
And sadly gaze on the pensive Moon ; 


I seek the 


oon, the silent Moon, 


And fly from the gaudy blaze of noon!” 


The voice of the mourner, for such 

I was convinced he was, ceased. 
There was nothing in the words 
themselves, taken abstractedly, which 
could confirm the idea I had begun 
to entertain, that the unknown was 
labouring under some serious affec- 
tion of the mind, more than is to be 
found in a hundred other ultra-sen- 
timental ditties with which the mu- 
sic-shops are so abundantly sup- 
plied; but the tremulous tones in 
which the song was given, and the 
deep-drawn sigh, almost amounting 
to a groan, which followed it, con- 
veyed to my mind an irresistible 
conviction that it was the offspring 
of no fictitious grief, but the simple 
expression of a genuine and heart- 
felt sorrow. While I hesitated whe- 
ther I should accost him or not, be- 
ing unwilling to let him suppose 
that I had been playing the part of 
an eavesdropper, and witnessing ef- 
fusions which I readily conceived 
were not intended to meet the ear of 
any human being, the singer rose 
from his position, and proceeded 
slowly on before me, keeping the 
same track I was myself pursuing. 
The lapse of a few seconds brought 
us nearly on a parallel, when I ven- 
tured to give him the usual saluta- 
tion of a passenger, with a remark 
on the uncommon beauty of the 
evening. His reply was courteous, 
and gave me encouragement by slack- 
ening my steps to bring my pace 
more in unison with his own, and to 
commence a desultory sort of con- 
versation. He was at first brief 
— in his replies, eyeing me 
occasionally with asuspicious glance ; 
but finding from my discourse that I 
was simply a traveller who had left 
the mail behind me, his reserve in a 
great measure gave way, and he let 
me understand that he, like myself, 
Was a passenger, and by the same 
- conveyance, but with this difference, 
“that, while I rioted (heaven save the 
mark!) in all the aristocratical lux- 


ury of an inside place, he had con- 
tented himself with the humble ex- 
altation, if I may use so paradoxical 
an expression, of the roof. Feeling 
himself a little cramped, he, too, 
it seemed, had availed himself of the 
same opportunity to execute a ma- 
neuvre similar to the one I had 
adopted, having descended from his 
Olympus the moment the coach stop- 
ped. He now began to express his 
surprise that it had not overtaken 
him, a circumstance which I account- 
ed for by mentioning the injury it 
sustained by the bar, (the discovery 
of which his walking on at once had 
prevented him from knowing,) and 
thus satisfied him that an apprehen- 
sion he had begun to entertain, that 
the coachman might have passed 
him unobserving and unobserved, 
was unfounded. As our conversa- 
tion continued, I had an opportunity 
of observing him more narrowly, 
and was surprised to find that he 
was by no means so far advanced in 
life as some expressions in his son 

had led me to expect ; he appeared, 
indeed, to have scarcely passed the 
prime of manhood, while the firm- 
ness of his tread, and the athletic 
uprightness of his figure, if they 
wanted the springing elasticity of 
youth, were at least equally removed 
from the enervation of age. As he 
occasionally raised his head, the 
moonbeams gave additional wan- 
ness to a face, the features of which, 
though bold and masculine, were 
regular, but of an ashy paleness. 
He had the air of one who has seen 
and suffered much, while the gentle- 
manly ease of his deportment, and 
that indescribable something, more 
easily understood than expressed, 
which usually marks the manners 
and demeanour of a military man, 
announced him a soldier. Insensi- 


bly our conversation from common- ~ 


place remarks, took a more interest- 
ing turn, and, a casual allusion peop. 
drawn forth an explicit avowal o 
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his profession, the discourse not un- 
naturally diverged to the various 
changes and chances of a military 
life, thence to the different climes 
and countries through which, in the 
course of service, it was not unfre- 
quently the soldier’s lot to wander. 
On all these subjects, I found my 
companion possessed of such infor- 
mation as evinced that, in his pro- 
gress through life, he had not hur- 
ried on with a careless or unobser- 
vant eye; the few sentences with 
which he had at first replied to my 
observations, increased in frequency 
and length, and, as the subject of his 
profession, its arduous duties, its 
pleasures and its cares, came more 
under our review, the deep dejec- 
tion under which he had originally 
appeared to labour, softened into an 
expression of equanimity, at times 
almost rising into cheerfulness. 
Every succeeding moment I grew 
more pleased with the manner and 
sentiments of my new acquaintance, 
and heartily should I have regretted 
the arrival of the vehicle, which was 
to convey us to the place of our 
destination, had I not recollected 
that it rested with myself to decide 
whether our interview should be 
thus abruptly cut short or not. The 
rolling of wheels, the pattering of 
horses’ hoofs, in conjunction with 
the cracking of the coachman’s whip, 
and the shrill tantivy of the guard’s 
horn, were now heard at a short dis- 
tance in our rear, and announced 
the approaching termination of our 
walk. I had, as I have said already, 
fostered an incipient design of emi- 
gration from the interior to the ex- 
terior of that “infernal machine,” 
and I was abundantly confirmed in 
my intention, when, on its coming 
up, and the guard tendering me his 
arm to assist me in resuming the 
situation I had quitted, I discover- 
ed, through the medium of more 
senses than one, that a most se- 
rious catastrophe had taken place 
there during my absence. Master 
Johnny had, it seems, previously to 
his introduction into that sepulchre 
of the living, been tolerably well 
provisioned for his journey. Inde- 
pendently of a hearty supper on 
ham‘and oysters, his pockets had 
been crammed with a fanciful variety 
of sweetmeats, and he had been far- 
ther furnished forth with a huge 
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plum-cake, which he carried, enve- 
loped in brown paper, on his knees. 
Ou this said cake he had commenced 
a formidable attack before we had 
reached the first milestone out of 
London, and, as the poor child la- 
boured most heartily in his vocation, 
by the time we had arrived at the 
end of the first stage, he had made 
his “Ossa a wart.” An addition 
so vast, and composed of such dis- 
cordant materials, to the load with 
which she was previously encum- 
bered, was a burden far heavier 
than Dame Nature chose to bear; 
the goddess turned restive, and the 
exertion used by the young entle- 
man in expressing his tribulation, 
assisting her endeavours, no sooner 
did the coach “ move on” again, 
than, by a sudden and vigorous ef- 
fort, she succeeded in disengaging 
herself from a considerable portion 
of the weight which oppressed her, 
transferring the onus to the lap of 
the quaker in the opposite corner, 
to the visible discomposure and de- 
filement of his outward man. The 
patience of Friend Penn himself 
could scarcely have withstood so 
sudden and severe a trial, much less 
that of Hezekiah Brimmer, whom 
Satan seized the opportunity to buf- 
fet sorely, and, like a cunning fiend 
as he is, nearly succeeded more than 
once in forcing an ugly word of 
malediction beyond the aperture of 
the good man’s lips. As it was, 
Hezekiah seized the unlucky culprit 
with the arm of the flesh, and shook 
him unmercifully; but this ill-ad- 
vised measure only served to pro- 
duce a repetition of the offence, by 
which, from the different attitude 
poor John had been forced to as- 
sume, his mama and the honest tar 
now became fellow-sufferers. As 
the guard opened the door, the 
storm within was at its height, and it 
may be questioned whether a greater 
confusion of tongues was heard in 
Babel itself within the same number 
of square feet. I did not hesitate a 
moment as to the course to be pur- 
sued, but, bidding the man close the 
door, sprang up the side of the car- 
riage, and placed myself by my late 
companion who had already re-occu- 
pied his seat. Half-a-crown to the 
coachman procured me the loan of 
a supernumerary surtout, well.cal- 
culated to keep out the night air, 
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and, thus caparisoned, I felt myself 
in an absolute Paradise compared 
with the Tartarus now immediately 
below me. If I might judge by the 
satisfaction he expressed, the ar- 
rangement was not less agreeable to 
my fellow-traveller than to myself; 
he was still, indeed, at times pensive 
and abstracted, but his conversation, 
though of a grave and sombre cast, 

essed an undefined charm that 
continued to amuse and interest me 
exceedingly. 

I know not how it peppered that 
our discourse, which had hitherto 
been confined principally to the 
manners, customs, and habits of fo- 
reign nations, as compared with, or 
distinguished from, our own, turned 
insensibly upon their superstitions ; 
the Brownie of Scotland, the Obi of 
the Negroes, the Hungarian Vampire, 
the German Rubezahl, and even the 
now nearly subverted empire of the 
Fairies in our own country, came by 
turns under our review. It was not 
till the famous and inexhaustible 
subject of ghosts became our theme, 
that the slightest discordance of opi- 
nion existed between us, but, when 
this celebrated topic came at Jast up- 
on the tapis, I could not but perceive 
an evident and decided reluctance in 
my companion to enter upon the dis- 

cussion. The levity with which Lat 
first treated the notion of a visit from 
the dead to the living seemed, I 
could not imagine why, to displease 
him ; his answers to my remarks, if 
not absolutely petulant, were deli- 
vered in a tone by no means conso- 
nant with that urbanity and self-pos- 
session which he had up to this mo- 
ment invariably maintained. His 
constrained replies ended at length 
in a pause of more than common du- 
ration; in the meantime the sipgu- 
lar stillness and brilliancy of the 
night, the countless myriads of burn- 
ing stars that gemmed the dark blue 
heavens above us, the mild and mel- 
low lustre that prevailed, interrupt- 
ed only by the momentary corusca- 
tions of some transient meteor, num- 
bers of which, like stars darting from 
their spheres, occasionally shed a 
gleam of surpassing radiance as they 
winged their way across the expanse, 
—the finely contrasted shades of the 
brown woods which clothed on 
either hand a sort of defile, at the 
entrance of which we had now ar- 
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rived, and up whose steep ascent 
our conductor allowed his horses to 
proceed at an easier pace—all, the 
whole scene, which developed na- 
ture in her most captivating state of 
tranquil majesty, so enchanted me, 
that, with the subject we had been 
discussing fresh in my mind, I could 
not forbear exclaiming in the words 
of the poet, 


‘** How sweet and solemn is this midnight 
scene ! 

At such an hour as this, in such a spot, 

If ancestry can be in ought believed, , 

Descending spirits have conversed with 
man, 

And told the secrets of the world un- 
known!” 


My companion shuddered as I 
pronounced the last two lines, and 
fixed his gaze alternately on the 
woods that hemmed us in on either 
side, as if he indeed expected to be- 
hold some supernatural visitant issue 
from their deep recesses. The wild 
expression of his countenance was 
altogether soremarkable, that I could 
not avoid taking notice of it. 

“ Really, sir,” I continued, laugh- 
ing, “ I could almost persuade my- 
self that you had indeed resolved to 
give that credence to our worthy an- 
cestors on this formidable subject, 
which their unbelieving posterity 
are determined to refuse them.” 

* And why should I not?” return- 
ed he, in a voice serious even to sad- 
ness, and betraying, as I imagined, 
some slight token of displeasure; 
“ what is there so absurd in the idea 
that the disembodied spirit should 
yet desire to linger among the scenes 
it has delighted in, or joy to watch 
over and protect the happiness of 
those whom it has loved?” 

“ Absurdity ? nay, I do not go the 
length of pronouncing the idea ab- 
sutd; the theory, on the contrary, is 
a mighty pretty one, and at times I 
am almost tempted to regret that it 
rests on so unsubstantial a founda- 
tion. For my own part I should de- 
sire nothing better than to discover 
the ghost of some good-natured 
grandmother occasionally at my el- 
bow, with sage hints for the better 
conducting of my life and manners; 
or some maiden aunt, of a dozen ge- 
nerations standing, extending her 
long and boney finger to intimate 
where I might replenish an exhaust- 
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ed exchequer by the discovery of 
some recondite pot of money.” 

The voice of my companion assu- 
medadditional sternnessas hereplied 
—‘ These, and silly tales like these, 
the foolish inventions of boys and 
idiots, the babblings of nurses, and 
the visionary dreams of mercenary 
blockheads eager in believing what 
they earnestly wish for—these they 
are that have thrown suspicion on 
the actual visits of immortal beings, 
undertaken for far higher purposes, 
and with far nobler designs than the 
pointing out a few ounces of sordid 
dross, or with the still more con- 
temptible view of exciting causeless 
terror in beings so infinitely below 
their purified nature. These are the 
tales which the careless and the vain 
mix up and associate in their imagi- 
nation with recorded facts of a more 
dignified description,—facts to the 
authenticity of which some of the 
wisest and best of men have borne 
testimony in all ages of the world.” 

“TI am fully aware,” rejoined I, 
“that many of the narratives you 
allude to appear to rest upon no 
mean authority ; that Plutarch, for 
instance, has given us several, while, 
in more modern times, the compre- 
hensive mind of that * giant in in- 
tellect,’ our own Johnson, was deep- 
ly imbued with a similar persuasion ; 
yet, nevertheless, I cannot help im- 
puting the whole system which has 
obtained from the darker ages down 
to our more enlightened days, either 
to successful imposture, or to the ef- 
fects of a strong imagination opera- 
ting upon weak nerves. That many 
of these traditionary anecdotes were 
firmly believed by the persons who 
have handed them down, and even 
by some who were actors in the 
scenes described, I entertain no 
doubt ; still I am not a whit the near- 
er giving my assent to the actual ap- 
pearance of any one spectre, from 
that of Cesar down to the scarcely 
less celebrated Sir George Villiers, 
or Mrs Veal with her ‘ rustling silk 
gown. ” 

* And on what is this disbelief 
founded ? You doubtless admit that 
Providence governs the world by 
general laws ; what is there, then, ri- 
diculous in supposing that those laws 
may be occasionally dispensed with 
when the high and inscrutable pur- 
poses of Heaven require it? when 
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the detection of secret guilt, or the 
punishment of open villany, demand 
its interference ?” 

* Well,” cried I, in the same tone 
which I had maintained through the 
whole conversation, “ on occasions 
of such moment as those to which 
you allude, still less should I wish 
to deny myself to any deceased gen- 
tleman or lady who might think pro- 
per to favour me with a call. The 
redressing of wrong and re-esta- 
blishing of right is a glorious task, 
and, with a ghost to back one, and 
take all the responsibility upon it- 
self, must be especially delightful ; 
I really could almost wish 1 might 
be selected by some aérial avenger 
for so very respectable an office.” 

“ Now, Heaven in its mercy for- 
bid!” exclaimed he, with a wild 
energy that made me start, then 
clasping his hands, which still quiver- 
ed with some stron? emotion, “ You 
know not what you are asking; rash 
and unthinking young man, bitterly 
would you rue the hour should your 
mad wish be granted!” His whole 
frame shook with agitation, his eyes 
glistened in the moonlight with an 
unnatural brightness, and his tones 
sunk into even sepulchral hoarse- 
ness, as he continued—* No! Hea- 
ven forbid that another wretchshould 
suffer the torments which have been 
mine since first this dreadful com- 
mission was enjoined me !” 

He paused, and, unclasping his 
hands, covered with them the whole 
of his countenance. During the lat- 
ter part of his ejaculation, he had 
appeared to have become totally un- 
conscious of my presence; and the 
strange import of the words he had 
used, together with the violent agi- 
tation which assailed him, combined 
to give strength to an opinion I had 
before begun to form, that the intel- 
lects of my new friend were, on this 
point at least, not altogether un- 
clouded. True, that on every other 
subject his conversation had been of 
a superior description; that he had 
diffused, with no sparing hand, much 
valuable information, chastened by a 
correctness of wor a genuine 
taste and elegance of expression, 
that evinced the richness and culti- 
vation of his mind: still I was quite 
aware that among the melancholy 
victims of mental aberration, such 
circumstances are by no means un- 
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common; that, in numerous iastan- 
ces, the fatal malady lies dormant 
and unsuspected, till some one pre- 
conceived and rooted idea, which 
has warped the imagination, is acci- 
dentally called into play, and suc- 
ceeds, for a time, in driving reason 
from her throne. 

Such, I began to be apprehensive, 
might be the unhappy condition of 
my fellow-traveller, when his emo- 
tion having at length in some degree 
subsided, I ventured to direct his 
attention to the faint streak of golden 
light that now marked the extremity 
of the horizon, as the grey tints of 
morning succeeded the darker sha- 
dows of a night fast hastening to its 
close. But my hopes of thus divert- 
ing his thoughts, from what I felt 
convinced was a subject of pain and 
distress to him, proved abortive. In 
vain did I pvint out to his observa- 
tion the beauties of the surrounding 
landscape, which every moment ren- 
dered more distinct; in vain did the 
mounting skylark welcome with his 
cheerful notes the first beam of the 
rising sun, that glittered on his little 
breast, while all below lay yet un- 
conscious of its cheering influence ; 
in vain did vegetation, redolent of 
sweetness, convey to the charmed 
sense the choicest perfume; wrapt 
in a melancholy gloom, he appeared 
dead to the charms of nature that 
surrounded him, while the few re- 
plies, which I at times succeeded in 
eliciting, were so cold and constrain- 
ed, and pronounced in an air so dis- 
trait, that I at length ceased to impor- 
tune him by remarks, which only 
seemed to annoy him, and, turning 
my thoughts inward for the remain- 
der of the journey, became insensi- 
bly almost as abstracted as himself. 
My cogitations, it must be confess- 
ed, were by no means of an agree- 
able nature. Wounded in every 
feeling by the unaccountable con- 
duct of Lord Manningham, I would 
have given worlds for the power to 
panish his lovely daughter from my 
recollection, and to have “ left them 
to their pride,” but this I found my- 
self utterly incapable of performing ; 
my chains were too securely rivet- 
ed to be so easily shaken off; I 
loved with all the intensity of a 
young and first passion; and as I 
recalled to mind the pleasing thought 
that she at least had given me no 
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offence, hope failed not to whisper 
that the behaviour of her father, if 
indeed it had reached her knowledge, 
must be viewed by her with the same 
disapprobation as it was by myself. 
Youth is naturally vain and san- 
guine, and I flattered myself that the 
time spent in her company at the 
theatre had not been thrown away, 
though what on earth could have 
taken her into that part of it, so ac- 
companied, was a mystery beyond 
my power to solve. If I had read 
the language of her expressive eyes 
aright, the penchant had been reci- 
procal ; and, as this delightful idea 
took possession of my imagination, 
the remembrance of his lordship’s 
s.range harshness comparatively 
faded from my mind. I began to 
rack my invention to furnish excuses 
for his conduct ; an eager desire laid 
hold upon me to unravel the mis- 
take, which I became more and more 
convinced must have taken place, 
and to receive the apologies which, 
at the dénouement, he would un- 
doubtedly tender to my acceptance 
with no small confusion of face. I 
was roused from my reverie by a 
circumstance that threatened utterly 
to subvert all my castle-building in 
the very outset; this was no other 
than the overturning of the coach, 
and my consequent immersion in a 
narrow but rapid stream, that ran 
beneath a bridge, on the centre of 
which we were when the accident 
occurred. What was the immediate 
cause of our sudden subversion is 
more than [I am able to state; whe- 
ther the tackling and cordage, so 
plentifully lavished,by “ Bill,” upon 
the fractured splinter-bar, had given 
way, in spite of all the science of 
honest Jack, or whether any other 
part of the machinery had been 
equally unsound, I cannot say; all 
I know is, that I found myself in a 
moment up te my neck in the river. 

Of all sublunary applications there 
is perhaps not one which possesses 
greater efficacy in a love case than a 
good sousing in cold water: if its 
effects fail to be permanent, they at 
least give the fit a complete check 
for the time; and in*cases where a 
radical cure is out of the question, 
that is no trifling point gained. Hea- 
ven is my witness—I confess it with 
shame—that for a full hour after my 
ducking, I thought no more of Ame- 
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lia Stafford. than I did of Lady 
Godiva. 

Notwithstanding the impediment 
thrown in my way by my borrowed 
“ Upper-Benjamin,” I was not long 
in regaining the bank. The coach- 
man I found upon kis legs: he had 
fallen against the parapet of the 
bridge, which, at the expense of a 
pretty severe bruise, had prevented 
his going over. The same parapet 
had also saved the carriage itself 
from being dashed upon the ground : 
it rested against its edge; and though 
the shock was severe, the occupants 
of the interior were, through this 
fortunate interposition, much more 
alarmed than injured. They were 
relieved from the awkwardness of 
their recumbent position, without 
much difficulty, by the assistance of 
the guard, who, clinging to the iron- 
work of his. seat, had escaped being 
thrown off at all. It was not till the 
lapse of a few seconds had enabled 
me to recover the confusion I had 
fallen into, from the united effects 
of the tumble, and the quantity of 
cold water I had unwillingly swal- 
lowed, that I missed my companion. 
He was not on the bridge; he was 
nowhere to be seen. I rushed back 
to the spot where I had contrived to 
scramble out of the water, and, as I 
cast a hurried glance down the river, 
saw one of his arms rise above the 
surface, at some distance down the 
current, which was bearing him ra- 
pidly away. I flew rather than ran 
along the bank, till L arrived opposite 
the spot where I could behold him 
faintly struggling to disencumber 
himself of the cloak, which impeded 
all his efforts, and would have redu- 
ced him, in a very few minutes 
more, to a similar condition with 
those immaterial beings for whose 
“ revisiting the glimpses of the 
moon” he had shewn himself so 
sturdy a stickler. If, however, his 
cloak had hitherto occasioned his 
danger, it now served as an instru- 
ment of release from his perilous 
position, as the firm grasp I was 
enabled to take of it conduced not a 
little to his preservation. When I 


had: succeeded in dragging him up 
the bank, he was so completely ex- 
hausted as to be incapable of sup- 
porting himself, and indeed was 
scarcely sensible of his situation ; 
but by degrees his recollection, as 
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well as some portion of his en 
returned, and he was at length able 
with the assistance of my arm, to 
regain the highroad. 

The place where this disaster had 
befallen us was fortunately just at 
the entrance of a considerable vil- 
lage, the inhabitants of which had, 
from no great distance, witnessed 
our mishap, and now came running 
down to offer their aid, and ask 

uestions. These, in our present 

ripping condition, I felt very little 
inclined to answer; so, cutting short 
a long string of interrogatories, such 
as “ Whether the gentleman was 
much hurt ?”—*“ Whether we had ~ 
been in the water ?”—a fact no hu- 
man looker-on could possibly doubt 
for an instant, and others of a simi- 
lar cast, I proceeded, with as much 
expedition as the weakened state of 
my protégé would admit of, to where 
a tall sign-post exposed to view a 
kit-cat effigy of a gentleman with an 
iron cuirass and a bald head, which 
the neighbourhood had agreed, in 
courtesy to the landlord, to consider 
a striking likeness of the Marquis of 
Granby. 


5 
’ 
> 


** Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his various course has been, 

May sigh to think how oft he found 
His warmest welcome at an inn!”’ 


So says Shenstone; and for my own 
part, I am little inclined to dispute 
the truth of his axiom. On this oc- 
casion, especially, the round and 
ruby-coloured face of our good- 
humoured landlady, Mrs Blenkinsop, 
already shining with all the radiance 
of a well-scrubbed mahogany table, 
exhibited tenfold lustre as she wel- 
comed us into a snug little room 
behind the bar. This “ blest retreat” 
was furnished with a variety of huge 
case-bottles, that promised much of 
comfort, and disclosed besides to our 
enraptured gaze the still more cheer- 
ing prospect of a blazing fire—to 
persons in our predicament, perhaps, 
the greatest desideratum on earth. 
It was in vain that I requested my 
companion to retire to bed; nor 
were the assurances of Mrs Blenkin- 
sop that “her beds were well aired, 
and good enough for a lord to lie 
on,” of more avail: he persisted in 
his refusal, declaring that a tumbler 
of mulled port, and a ¢ of 
dress, were all that was requisite to 
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the restoration of his comfort. I 
thought otherwise ; but he was deaf 
to persuasion, and, like most obsti- 
nate people, carried his point. The 
wine, by our landlady’s assistance, 
was soon procured; and under the 
same auspices a lad was despatched 
to the fractured vehicle for our bag- 


e. 

oT he Marquis of Granby, whose 
hospitable walls now afforded us an 
asylum, was, I well knew, in point 
of distance, scarcely more than 
twelve miles from Underdown, and 
as, now that the disarrangement 
my person had undergone, inside as 
well as out, was tolerably rectified, 
I found myself very little, if at all, 
the worse for my aquatic adventure, 
I requested mine hostess, who was 
evidently Lady of the ascendant, to 
inform me if her hotel, among its 
other excellences, could afford the 
luxury of a post-chaise. In fact, I 
did not feel by any means inclined 
to trust my neck farther to a convey- 
ance organized of such frail materials 
as woful experience had convinced 
me the one from which I had so 
nearly met the fate of Phaeton, was 
composed of; nor should I have re- 
peated the experiment even had the 
delay 1 must have submitted to. du- 
ring the necessary repairs been out 
of the question. With a multiplicity 
of courtsies, each succeeding one 
lower than the former, the good- 
natured little woman assured me 
that I could be accommodated with 
“a very elegant” one, the unoccu- 
pied corner of which I frankly offer- 
ed to my new acquaintance, who 
was, I found, as desirous as myself 
of proceeding with all convenient 
despatch. At the same time I assu- 
red him, that if the urgency of his 
affairs would allow him to accept the 
hospitality of the Hall, I could ven- 
ture, in the absence of my worthy 
uncle, its proprietor, to assure him 
a cordial welcome from my mother, 
adding, with more of levity than 
caution, that “a renowned ancestor 
of mine, one Sir Roger de Bullwin- 
kle, who was said nightly to peram- 
bulate the mansion armed cap-a-pie, 
might possibly furnish him with an 
additional argument in favour of his 
theory of ghosts and goblins.” 

The words had hardly escaped 
my lips when the change in his coun- 
tenance shewed me that I had been 
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wrong in hazarding this ill-timed., 
pleasantry. When | named the re. 


doubted Roger, he recoiled with a 
shuddering earnestness, as if he had 
been about to tread upon a viper; 
and his eyes gleamed with an ex- 
pression almost amounting to fero- 
city. His nether lip quivered with 
suppressed emotion, and his voice 
faltered, as, after a brief pause, he 
indistinctly declined a proposal 
which, from the smile that had lit up 
his countenance at its commence- 
ment, I made myself certain he 
would have accepted. Heartily 
vexed with myself at my want of 
consideration, I apologized for the 
allusion, and again pressed him to 
accompany me. He continued, how- 
ever, firm in his refusal, while he 
shook his head mournfully, and, as 
it now seemed to me, “ more in 
sorrow than in anger,” telling me 
that he began to fear he had indeed 
overrated his strength when he pro- 
posed continuing his journey so 
scon, that he should therefore give 
up the idea, and seek such repose 
as his pillow might afford bim.” 

I was not less pleased than sur- 
prised at this determination, as I 
really thought a good warm bed and 
medical attendance most fitting by far 
for a person who had suffered from 
remaining in the water so long as he 
had done; I no longer therefore en- 
deavoured to shake his resolution, but 
contented myself with pressing him 
earnestly to favour me with a visit 
before he quitted that part of the 
country. With an air and look so- 
lemn even to dejection, he promised 
that he “ would see me again ;” and, 
taking up my valise which I had 
thrown carelessly upon the table, 
handed it to the multifarious person- 
age who, in the several capacities of 
boots, waiter, ostler, and occasion- 
ally chambermaid, was minister for 
the home department at the Granby’s 
Head. Before he altogether relin- 
quished it to the grasp of the afore- 
said functionary, his eye rested upon 
the brass-plate which occupied its 
centre. 

“ Charles Stafford, Esq.” read he. 
“ That then is the name of my pre- 
server?” 

“ Of your fellow-passenger,” ree 
turned I, as, giving up the valise to 
the man who placed it in the chaise, 
he took my hand—“ Of your fellow- 
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passenger, and of one who hopes 
soon to see you perfectly recovered 
from the effects of a ducking which 


he would have been 
prevented altogether.” 
I had one foot upon the step of 
the chaise, Mister Boots was holding 
open the door and gazing on me 
with glances, sharpened by expecta- 
tion—my mysterious companion 
wrung my hand strongly—“ Adieu!” 
uttered he in an agitated tone, 


glad to have 
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“adieu! young gentleman, and may 
Heaven grant that you may never 
have reason to curse bitterly the 
hour in which you drew me from 
the stream !” 

He turned abruptly from me, and - 
the postboy cracking his whip, set 
off in a canter towards Underdown, 
before I had half recovered from the 
surprise my new friend’s strange 
behaviour had thrown me into. 


Cuapter. X. 


LitTLE more than an hour had 
elapsed when the tall chimneys of 
the Hall, which, like most of those 
belonging to buildings of the same 
era, towered high above its slanting 
roofs and gable ends, appeared, 
rising over the summits of the lofty 
trees that embosomed the edifice, 
and giving to it, when viewed from 
a distance, almost the air of a cas- 
tellated mansion. There is some- 
thing in the return to our home, 
however short the period of our ab- 
sence may have been, which always 

roduces a kindly and complacent 
feeling in our bosoms ; and this feel- 
ing acquires tenfold strength, when 
we know that the roof we are revi- 
siting contains beneath it hearts 
which will throb at our arrival with 
sensations responsive to our own. 
In spite of the unpleasant and irri- 
tating circumstances which had oc- 
casioned my unexpected return, | 
could not help experiencing this 

enial glow, as the chaise, issuing 
from the long avenue of sturdy oaks, 
the scene of my cousin Nicholas’s 
early achievements in the art of 
horsemanship, drew up to the steps 
which led to the antique portal, over 
whose high and pointed arch the 
three golden fetterlocks of the Bull- 
winkles stood forth in strong relief. 

The current of my ideas under- 
went.a sudden and immediate revul- 
sion as the venerable butler pre- 
sented himself to receive me. The 
subdued alacrity, the sober energy 
of manner, with which this ancient 
retainer of the family was wont to 
welcome home any of its members, 
had sunk into an appearance of sad- 
ness and depression. As I hastily 
sprang past the inferior domestic 
who opened the chaiee-door for me, 


I saw at once that some calamity 
was —— over the house, and 
had occasioned this unwonted gra- 
vity in the most attached of its de- 
pendents. Sir Oliver was absent; 
my mother then was ill !—was dead ! 
A cold shudder ran through my 
veins as the dreadful idea presented 
itself to my imagination, and I ex- 
perienced a degree of relief, amount- 
ing to thankfulness, when I found 
that my fears were not verified in 
their fullest extent, although but too 
sufficient reason was afforded for my 
first apprehensions. 

Mrs Stafford had been seized with 
sudden indisposition a few days be« 
fore my arrival, on perusing a letter 
which she had received from Lon- 
don, the contents of which had evi- 
dently created in her no slight de- 
gree of agitation. Her illness had 
at first excited much alarm, but it 
was now hoped had taken a favour- 
able turn. She had expressed a 
strong desire to see her son, and had 
requested I might be summoned as 
soon as possible. An express had 
accordingly been got ready, but was 
countermanded afterwards by her 
positive orders, since which she had 
sunk into a kind of apathetic lethar- 
gy; the more unaccountable, inas- 
much as the first approaches of the 
disorder had been attended by symp- 
toms of so different and so much 
more violent a nature. 

Such was the account imparted to 
me by Jennings as I entered the ves- 
tibule, and I had no reason either to 
doubt the accuracy of his intelli- 
gence, or to be for one moment at a 
loss to divine the cause which had 

roduced so lamentable an effect. I 
ere already said, that a strong af- 
fection for my mother was one of 
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the most rooted principles of my 
nature; it was entwined with the 
very fibres of my heart; and a de- 
gree of bitterness, greater than I had 
supposed it possible for any circum- 
stance to have originated in my mind 
towards a human being, now swelled 
my bosom against Lord Manning- 
ham, and almost rose to my lips in 
curses. 

That the letter, the perusal of 
which had thus affected my mother, 
was of his inditing, I could not en- 
tertain a doubt. That it contained 
some tale—a tale sodreadful to afond 
parent’s ear—of a loved son’s dis- 
grace, was still less to be question- 
ed; and as the events of the week 
gone by, which Miss Stafford’s beau- 
ty had partly succeeded in banishing 
from my mind, now rushed in irre- 
sistible strength upon my recollec- 
tion, deeply as I felt the indignity I 
had sustained, a thousand times more 
deeply did I resent the sufferings 
inflicted by it upon my beloved pa- 
rent. The good old Jennings, who 
observed the emotion I so plainly 
exhibited, opened the door of the 
breakfast parlour, and respectfully 
followed me into it. He seemed af- 
fected by my distress ; nevertheless, 
through the habitual deference which 
the faithful fellow preserved towards 
me, I could not but perceive a 
constraint and reserve of manner, 
which told me, quite as plainly as 
words could have done, that, in his 
opinion, my own conduct had drawn 
down this visitation upon me, and 
that to it only had I to look for a 
solution of the cause of my mother’s 
indisposition. With this man I had 
been a favourite froma child. From 
the first hour in which I had been 
introduced at the Hall, Jennings had 
exhibited, in a thousand ways, the 
preference with which he had dis- 
tinguished me above his young mas- 
ter—a preference which grew only 
the more obvious as we advanced in 

ears, and which, doubtless, derived 
ts origin from the love and respect 
he, in common with all the old 
domestics, had ever entertained for 
my mother, whose secession from 
her paternal roof they had seen with 
feelings of regret, little alleviated 
by the conduct of her successor, 
Lady Nelly. Of all the servants of 
the family who had witnessed her 
abdication, Jennings alone had re- 
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mained to hail her re-establishmen 

and had, in fact, from his known an 

tried attachment, been considered, 
both by her and myself, rather in 
the light of an humble friend than 
of a common menial. 

Conscious as I was of the false. 
hood of the charge which his sor. 
rowful and penetrating look seemed 
to impute to me, my spirit rose 
against the fancied accusation, and 
with an air of infinitely greater hau- 
teur than I had ever before exhibited 
towards him, or any other domestic, 
I ordered him to let Mrs Stafford 
be informed of my arrival, and of 
my wish to be admitted immediately 
to her presence. 

“Ah, Master Charles!” replied 
the old man, mournfully shaking his 
hoary head as he retired, while an 
unbidden tear seemed starting from 
his eye—“ But I shall do your bid- 
ding.” 

He closed the door slowly, and, 
as I thought, reluctantly, behind 
him; a pang of self-disapprobation 
seized upon me as it shut him from 
my view, and I half moved forward 
to retract my petulance, and dismiss 
him with a kindlier greeting. The 
thought unavoidably occurred, why 
did I feel offended with him? 
Whence arose that mild dejection of 
his furrowed countenance which I 
had construed into unmerited up- 
braiding ? Whence but from the 
regard he bore to my mother, and 
—why should I deny it?—to my- 
self? Still the consciousness that it 
was unmerited restrained me, and 
checked the impulse which inclined 
me to follow him. 

In a few minutes, which were 
passed by me in the utmost anxiety, 
and appeared to my impatience pro- 
longed to as many hours, he returned 
—“ Mrs Stafford was asleep.” —Un- 
able to remain longer by myself in 
such an annoying state of suspense, 
I walked hastily towards the stair- 
case, extending my hand to Jennings 
as I passed. The old man took it 
reverently, and would have raised it 
to his lips, but, with a cordial pres- 
sure that bespoke my compunction 
for having treated him with unwont- 
ed harshness, I released it from his 
grasp, and directed my steps to the 
apartment of my mother. A silence, 
still and solemn as that of death, 
reigned throughout the room; while 
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the half-closed shutters, and shadow- 
ing curtains that admitted but a few 
faint rays of light, contributed not a 
little to the gloom of the scene. I 
advanced to the foot of the bed, and 
gazed upon my mother. She was 
wrapped in slumber, but her sleep 
seemed ever and anon disturbed ; and 
the frequent contraction of her brow, 
as a deep-drawn sigh, or a few bro- 
ken and unconnected words, occa- 
sionally escaped her, announced that 
all was not at peace within. At such 
moments her favourite attendant 
Martha, who with Miss Pyefinch 
watched her pillow on opposite sides, 
would rise and look anxiously at 
ber pale countenance, the snowy 
hue of which was only invaded by a 
small spot of vivid red that marked 
the centre of each cheek, and exhi- 
bited to the view a hectic glow as 
dangerous as it was beautiful. But 
her affectionate gaze was met by no 
answering glance; my mother still 
reposed, if repose that could be 
called, when the restless and variable 
expression of her features shewed 
that her mind at least was far from 
enjoying tranquillity. She was in- 
deed much altered since I had seen 
her last, and I trembled with newly 
awakened apprehension as the idea 
took possession of me, that a short, 
a very short period might deprive 
me of my only parent. Finding it 
impossible to suppress my emotion, 
and warned by the impressive ges- 
tures of her attendants that the un- 
controlled ebullition of my feelings 
might disturb and arouse her, I quit- 
ted the room as silently as I had en- 
tered it, but with a heavy heart. 
Miss Pyefinch followed, and in her 
way endeavoured to offer me conso- 
lation. Notwithstanding her eccen- 
tricity, and some other points in her 
character which might perhaps have 
been altered to advantage, she was 
not a bad-hearted woman in the 
main; I verily believe she participa- 
ted in the sorrow into which she 
beheld me plunged, and would have 
done any thing in her power to have 
alleviated it; but her endeavours 
were far better in the intent than 
execution, and at length I, not with- 
out difficulty, succeeded in persua- 
ding her to leave me to myself, after 
she had given me all the information 
in her power to communicate re- 
specting the commencement of this 
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alarming accession to my mother’s 
malady; her information, however, 
amounted to little more than I had 
previously gathered from the relation 
of the honest Jennings. 

After more than half an hour, spent 
in a state, the irksomeness of which 
may be easily imagined, I was fa- 
voured with a communication from 
Dr Drench, who had arrived to visit 
his patient. The information he gave 
me contributed not a little to reas- 
sure me, as he said he found her 
much better than from her appear 
ance at his last visit he had dared to 
anticipate. She had awakened from 
her slumber while he was in the 
room, and had evidently derived 
much benefit and refreshment from 
it; the fever, which had heretofore ra- 
ged in her veins, had undergone a 
material reduction. Still he recom- 
mended that the greatest caution 
should be observed to prevent any 
thing from reaching her which might 
at all tend to produce a return of the 
agitation which had before so sensi- 
bly affected her, and even advised 
that the circumstance of my having 
returned should, for the present at 
least, be kept from her knowledge: 
to this arrangement, however, I posi- 
tively refused to consent, and, find- 
ing that my perseverance (obstinacy, 
he called it) was not to be overcome, 
he at Jast yielded, though with a ve 
bad grace, and a stipulation that, if 
it must be so, the communication 
should at all events be made by him- 
self, while the interview should ter- 
minate the moment he should pro- 
nounce it necessary. To this pro- 
posal I unhesitatingly assented, and 
saw him depart to execute his self- 
imposed commission, with a much 
dame degree of satisfaction than a 

ew short minutes since I had thought 
it possible for me to experience, 

To do the worthy dispenser of 
chemicals and galenicals justice, he 
acquitted himself of his task with 
much ability, and was pleased to find, 
when he had imparted his news ina 
manner as little abrupt as might be, 
that his patient seemed to derive 
much satisfaction from the intelli- 

ence, and even intimated a desire 
that I should be at once conducted 
to her presence. For the first time in 
our lives my mother received me 
with a cold look and an averted eye. 
I sensibly felt her displeasure, but 
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refrained from noticing it, lest the 
conversation, which my so doing 
would inevitably lead to, should 
transgress the bounds prescribed by 
the doctor. Our interview, thus re- 
stricted, was brief, and unsatisfactory 
to both parties; but before I quitted 
the room, as I affectionately kissed 
her cheek—a salute which she re- 
ceived, but condescended not to re- 
turn—I could not forbear whispering 
that I had no doubt of being able to 
convince her that my conduct had 
been shamefully misrepresented, 
whenever she should be sufficiently 
recovered to listen to my vindication. 
Tears filled her eyes as she shook 
her head doubtingly, but I was de- 
lighted to find that she could not re- 
frain from giving the hand that had 
taken hers a half-reluctant pressure, 
when Drench, who was narrowly 
watching us, suspecting that we were 
infringing upon the terms on which 
he had allowed my introduction to 
the sick room, broke in abruptly, and 
put an end to the conference by hur- 
rying me along with him down stairs. 

Impatient and anxious as I natu- 
rally was to ascertain the specific 
nature of the faults laid to my charge, 
I was compelled for the present to 
repress my curiosity, as Mrs Stafford 
had notcommunicated the contents of 
the letter she had received to any 
one, although, from the language 
which had unwittingly escaped her, 
no one entertained the slightest doubt 
that it contained some story of my 
delinquency or disgrace. She had 
never parted with it, but, as I learned 
on enquiry from Miss Kitty, it stil! 
tested beneath her pillow, from 
which situation she had directed that 
it should not be removed. 

On the following morning I rose 
early, and heard with delight that 
she had passed a much more tranquil 
night than she had hitherto done 
since her seizure ; but my request to 
be admitted to see her was met bya 
decided negative from herself, until 
I should have perused a letter which 
she had commissioned Miss Pyefinch 
to deliver to me. The appearance 
of the packet, which was enclosed 
in a sealed envelope, and addressed 
to me in her own handwriting, satis- 
fied me that it contained the mischie- 
vous epistle which had occasioned her 
iliness. I was not mistaken; the 
letter was, moreover, as I had rightly 
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anticipated, from Lord Manningham, 
and ran as follows :— 


“ My dear Sister,—It is with no 
common feelings that I address you 
upon a subject as painful to me as 
1 know it will be distressing to your. 
self; nor is it without the greatest 
reluctance that I find myself com. 
pelled to inflict upon a parent’s heart 
so severe a wound as that which can- 
not but be caused by the story of the 
disgraceful conduct of ason. When 
I add that my own hopes are blight. 
ed, and the long cherished project 
nearest my heart is by the same con- 
duct frustrated and destroyed, I need 
scarcely say that my grief and disap- 
pointment are scarcely inferior to 
your own. From that fatal moment 
when my Amelia became the sole 
object left on which I could bestow 
my parental affection, it was my most 
fervent wish that the son of my la 
mented Charles might be the instru- 
ment to bestow upon her that hap-« 
piness which I would not allow my- 
self to doubt he would be found 
worthy to share; and I had pictured 
to myself the pleasing prospect of 
witnessing their happiness, and grow- 
ing old amidst the children of two 
beings the nearest and dearest to me 
in the world; judge then of my dis- 
oa when I find myself com- 
pelled to renounce this first object of 
my hopes and prayers, while the 
painful conviction is forced upon 
me, that to secure the happiness of 
my child I must seek in some other 
family for that worth, integrity, and 
honour which I had fondly flattered 
myself I should have discovered in 
my own. 

* On my arrival in this country I 
addressed, as you cannot but re- 
member, a letter to yourself, in which 
I candidly stated my wishes, and was 
highly gratified to find that yours so 
entirely coincided with them. If, 
on the subsequent visit of my ne- 
phew, I was not so much struck with 
the graces of his person as from your 
truly maternal description 1 had 
expected to be, mere personal ad- 
vantages, though I would not be 
thought to undervalue them, weigh 
so little with me, that, had his men- 
tal qualifications but stood the test, 
I could gladly have compounded for 
a much smaller share of external 
graces than a mother’s partiality 
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would naturally invest him with. 
But this I lament to say has not been 


the case. At their first interview in 
Grosvenor Square, I perceived that 
my daughter and my nephew were 
by no means such absolute strangers 
to each other as I had imagined; 
though I am fully persuaded that 
Amelia at least was not aware of 
their affinity, when chance threw 
them into each other’s company at 
one of the theatres. It was not 
without considerable surprise as 
well as displeasure, I now learned 
that during the time which on my 
first arrival I had inevitably dedica- 
ted to the discharge of official duties, 
my daughter, weary of a solitude to 
which she was unaccustomed, and 
dotingly fond of music, had prevail- 
ed upon Wilkinson, whose fondness 
I verily believe could deny her no- 
thing, to take advantage of my un- 
avoidable absence at the Colonial 
office, and to accompany her to hear 
an oratorio incog. This mad-brained 
plan a sister of the latter, who resides 
somewhere about St James’s, enabled 
her to execute, without even my ser- 
vants suspecting that they had any 
thing in view beyond a visit to Mrs 
Morgan. On this occasion, it seems, 
Amelia first encountered her cousin, 
who then received, as he asserted, 
so strong an impression as to be ab- 
solutely overwhelmed with joy, 
when, on calling to present your ia- 
troductory letter, he discovered his 
unknown charmer in his cousin. Of 
the truth of this his statement, how- 
ever, I could not help having my 
doubts, and was indeed soon con- 
vinced that, prior to his presenting 
himself at my house, he was perfect- 
ly aware of her identity with the lady 
he had so casually encountered. 
This little piece of disingenuousness 
certainly did not tend to raise him 
in my estimation; still, though far 
from pleased with any part of the 
transaction, I saw nothing absolutely 
wrong in the thoughtless frolic, and 
was more disposed to blame Wilkin- 
son than any body else, as she ought 
to have known better than to indulge 
Amelia in such afreak. The second 
day of his arrival I had resolved to 
dedicate to the study of my young 
relative’s character, and, aware that 
the real disposition is usually most 
apt to exhibit itself in society, invited 
a few friends whose refined man- 
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ners and enlightened conversation 
were calculated to draw forth any 
hidden resources of intellect, natu- 
ral or acquired, which diffidence in 
the probationer, or lack of opportu- 
nity from the absence of mental col- 
lision, might suffer to remain con- 
cealed. Heartily did I repent the 
experiment, and deeply indeed did 
I blush for my protégé, on hearing 
him noisily af rudely interrupt 
every subject broached, by boister- 
ous and vulgar jokes, which increa- 
sed in frequency and coarseness as 
the inebriety, into which he was fast 
plunging, became more conspicuous. 

y interference, when I was at last 
compelled to employ it, he seemed 
much inclined to set at defiance; and 
it was with difficulty that I could 
prevent his exhibiting himself in so 
disgraceful a condition to my daugh- 
ter. I will not enlarge upon the 
mortification I experienced at having 
it witnessed by my friends. The 
following morning—or rather noon, 
for till that hour did the effects of 
the orgies of the preceding evening 
confine him to his chamber—I re- 
quested his attendance in my study, 
and remonstrating with him on his 
behaviour, forcibly perhaps, but, I 
trust, without harshness, | stated at 
the same time most unequivocally 
my resolution never to bestow my 
daughter on a drunkard. He apolo- 
gized with a very bad grace, and 
with much more, as I thought, of 
sullenness than penitence, when I 
left him alone with Amelia, while I 
acquitted myself of an indispensable 
engagement. I will not, my dearest 
sister, unnecessarily aggravate your 
distress by dwelling on the faults and 
follies which every succeeding hour 
developed during the whole of his 
short visit; it will be sufficient to 
inform you, that rightly conjecturing, 
as limagine;from the disapprobation 
which I now strongly and repeated- 
ly expressed of his conduct, that my 
intentions in his favour had under- 
gone material alteration, he endea- 
voured to ascertain whether Amelia 
might not prove more accessible, and 
not only strove to prevail on her to 
consent to an elopement, but on her 
indignant refusal, actually formed a 
plan, as silly in conception as atro- 
cious in design, for carrying her off 
te Scotland, with or without he# ih- 
clination ”—— os 
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I had read thus far in my uncle’s 
long epistle, with much such sensa- 
tions as a man experiences when, 
half-awakened from a confused and 
heterogeneous dream, he feels his 
faculties bewildered with the strange 
images yet before his eyes, and is 
scarcely conscious even of his own 
identity: but if thus far the letter 
were calculated to amaze and con- 
found, the remainder was even still 
more inexplicable. Lord Manning- 
ham proceeded thus: 

“ In pursuance of this ridiculous 
scheme, he induced her to accom- 
pany him for a short drive in a cur- 
ricle which I had placed at his dis- 
posal, attended only by a single 
groom newly taken into my service ; 
this man he had, for pecuniary con- 
siderations no doubt, contrived to 
attach to his interests. They took 
the North road, but it was not till 
some time after they had surmount- 
ed Highgate hill that my daughter 
entertained any suspicion of his in- 
tention. His we to comply 
with her request that he would re- 
turn, and the sudden absence of the 
servant who, on some trivial pre- 
tence, had ridden forward, now first 
insinuated into her mind an appre- 
hension of treachery. By no means 
intimidated, however, and finding all 
resistance for the present useless, she 
remained perfectly passive,and quiet- 
ly listened to the strange farrago of 
nonsense with which her companion 
now thought proper to entertain her. 
His vows and protestations, &c. were 
couched in the highest style of the 
mock heroic ; he attributed his con- 
duct to the overwhelming force of 
his affection, and his despair of se- 
curing my consent to their imme- 
diate union, adding that the violence 
of his passion would brook no long 
delay, and expressing his confidence 
that, their marriage once completed, 
my forgiveness of this rash step 
would be the almost immediate con- 
sequence. With these and similar 
rhapsodies, alternately threatening 
and entreating, he conveyed her as 
far as St Albans, where at the 
inn door she perceived James, the 
servant who had preceded them, in 
conversation with a couple of post- 
boys, who stood ready to mount 
their horses, four of which were 
harnessed toa hack chaise. Mr Staf- 
‘tord. assisted my Amelia to alight, 
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and was preparing to accompany her 
into the house, when his intention 
was apparently altered bysome com- 
munication which his worthy coad. 
jutor whispered in his ear, and he 
Jed the way directly to the chaise, 
the door of which he in an authori- 
tative tone commanded the drivers 
to open. But secret as James’s hint 
was intended to be, a sound most 
grateful to her ear had caught the 
attention of Amelia, and the words 
“ Captain Fortescue in the house,” 
distinctly heard, in spite of the low- 
ered voice in which they were pro- 
nounced, decided her mode of pro- 
ceeding. Suddenly disengaging her 
arm from that of her would-be 
bridegroom, she darted into the pas- 
sage, calling aloud on the name of 
him who would, as she well knew, 
prove both an efficient and respect- 
able protector. Her appeal was not 
unheard ; a door opened, and the dear 
friend who, but for an event too 
mournful for me to do more than 
allude to, would have been connect- 
ed with us by the closest ties, sprang 
forward to save the sister of her who, 
even in her grave, still maintains an 
undivided empire over him. It is 
needless to say, that the protection 
Amelia claimed from one of her old- 
est favourites was unhesitatingly 
granted, and that Fortescue hastened 
out to confront the author of this 
ridiculous abduction, but the latter 
had no doubt witnessed the recog- 
nition, and, finding the game was 
up, disappeared with his rascally 
abettor in the chaise they had des- 
tined for a different purpose. When 
my friend reached the street, the ve- 
hicle was nearly out of sight on the 
road back to London. Amelia’snerves 
are fortunately pretty strong ; though 
astonished at the folly, pe 4 vexed at 
the persevering effrontery of her 
cousin in this precious scheme, she 
had never for one instant entertained 
any alarm, nor doubted its ultimate 
failure; any little hurry of spirits, 
therefore, she might experience, 
ought perhaps to be attributed as 
much to her unexpected meeting 
with Eustace as to the strange oc- 
currence which produced their ren- 
contre. Such, at least, she assures 
me, is the case, and adds, that her 
forced march had by nomeansspoiled 
her appetite, so that, after partaking 
of a pretty substantial luncheon 
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while my horses were taking their 
bait, she accompanied Fortescue 
back in the abandoned curricle. 
Fortunately I had been detained un- 
usually late at a diplomatic meeting, 
and the anxiety I underwent on my 
return home, at discovering Amelia's 
absefice, was of no long duration. 
Neither of the actors in this blessed 
stratagem have as yet thought pro- 
per to make their appearance here, 
nor do I think it likely that they 
will, as James’s clothes, &c. have, I 
find, been for some days past re- 
moved from the house, a fact which 
convinces me that the plan was not 
adopted hastily, or without reflec- 
tion. Indeed, from part of a conver- 
sation I had overheard between 
them as I entered Mr Stafford’s 
room on the morning after his de- 
bauch, I feel satisfied that your son 
had, at a very early period, medita- 
ted the securing himself an interest 
among the domestics ; the door, on 
that occasion, was ajar, and as I ap- 
proached, I had distinctly heard him 
offering money to the servant in at- 
tendance on him, whom I now recol- 
lect to have been this very James, 
though what his object was I could 


not then distinguish. The impression 
upon my mind at the time was, that 
he was endeavouring to purchase si- 


lence as to the extent of his intoxi- 
cation; I now think differently, and 
am persuaded that he was even then 
tampering with his fidelity, in the 
hope of rama Fins trustworthy an 
aide-de-camp. This, my dearest sis- 
ter, is the unpleasant intelligence I 
have been compelled to communi- 
cate; and I trust that in relinquish- 
ing, as I now reluctantly do, all hope 
of a still nearer connexion being 
formed between us, you will do me 
the justice to believe, that necessity 
alone dictates my resolution, and 
prevents my risking the temporal, 
perhaps the eternal, interests of 
my only child, upon the precari- 
ous tenure of the affection of a 
young man, who, if, as I would 
hope may be the case, his heart 
be not utterly depraved, is yet so 
loose and unsettled in his princi- 
ples, as to render futile all hopes of 
his alliance being conducive to the 
happiness of either party. As the 
son of my dear Charles, and the fu- 
ture—I much fear, unworthy—re- 
presentative of the family, should he 
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hereafter become convinced of his 
errors, and, as added years bring 
added wisdom, endeavour to retrace 
his footsteps in the deplorable path 
which he seems to be now tread- 
ing, my countenance, influence, and 
purse, shall not be wanting to for- 
ward his views, and to secure him a 
reception in society befitting his 
birth, and the rank he may be des- 
tined to fill; as a son-in-law I never 
can receive him. I will not add to 
the length of a letter, already so pro- 
lix, by any farther expressions of 
regret for the line of conduct I am 
compelled to adopt, nor outrage 
your maternal feelings by attempt- 
ing to offer a consolation, which 
time, and the amended manners of 
your son, can alone bestow. Your 
heart, I doubt not, will be wrung 
by this narrative; believe me, mine 
is scarcely less so. Judge of my 
feelings by your own. 

“ I enclose a ring which Mr Staf- 
ford forced upon my daughter's fin- 
ger during his courtship—if such it 
may be called—and which, as he in- 
formed her, contains a lock of his 
own hair. Adieu, my dear sister, 
and, deeply as I may lament this un- 
fortunate termination to our mutual 
hopes, believe that I shall ever en- 
tertain towards yourself the strong- 
est sentiments of sympathy and re- 
gard, and continue to be your affec- 
tionate brother, 


MANNINGHAM.” 


Some time elapsed after the per- 
usal of this extraordinary letter, ere 
I could arrange my ideas sufficiently 
to form any thing like an opinion 
upon its contents. I almost doubted 
if I were awake, the whole affair 
seemed so like an unpleasant dream. 
Had I indeed been guilty of the ab- 
surd and ridiculous conduct impu- 
ted to me? Reason and reflection 
told me the contrary. Was the whole 
story then an invention of Lord Man- 
ningham? His rank, his character, 
his well-known probity and honour, 
forbade the supposition. Had he 
been imposed upon by some rascally 
swindler, assuming my name to de- 
fraud him of his daughter and her 
rich inheritance? It was difficult to 
believe that human audacity could 
soar to such a pitch, and yet this 
seemed the only rational solution to 
the mysteries which beset me on all 

H . 
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sides. The recollection of my mo- 
ther’s letter too, of that letter so un- 
accountably lost and never recover- 
ed, seemed to give a colour to this 
mode of accounting for the occur- 
rences said to have taken place ; and 
a thousand times did I curse my own 
carelessness which alone could have 
= it in the power of any individual, 
owever crafty, to carry on so im- 
pudent an imposition. The more I 
revolved the matter in my mind, 
after reading the letter carefully 
over again, the more convinced I 
became that this was indeed the fact, 
and my thoughts naturally began to 
turn on the perpetrator. Who could 
he be? Some one well versed in 
our family history, beyond all ques- 
tion, or he would at once have stood 
detected; then, too, the circumstance 
of his having been at the oratorio—— 
Nicholas !—it was, it could be no other 
than that infernal Nicholas who had 
pavee me this abominable prank. 
*His well-known propensity to mis- 
chief, the comparative ease with 
which he might have succeeded in 
rage | my credentials, the con- 
dence I had reposed in him as to 
my object in returning to London, all 
combined to fix him as the author of 
another of his “ jolly good hoaxes.” 
But then n there were difficul- 
ties, and those, too, apparently insur- 
mountable, in the way of consider- 
ing him as my pseudo-representa- 
tive ; one, of no ordinary magnitude, 
had that very morning made its ap- 
—_ in the shape of a letter 
rom Sir Oliver Bullwinkle. In it 
the Baronet informed us, that on his 
arrival at Oxford he had found his 
son slowly recovering from a fit of 
illness, which precluded the possi- 
bility of his having been in London 
on the evening he had suspected, 
and declared that he would never 
trust to the evidence of his own eyes 
in. He mentioned his intention 
0 ne return for a few days 
longer on Nicholas’s account, as he 
meant to bring him down with him 
to the Hall, as soon as he should be 
able to stand the journey; he said, 
too, that he should call on Lord Man- 
ningham in his way. This letter, 
which was almost as long, though 
not quite so pithy, as the Viscount’s, 
had manifestly cost Sir Oliver no 
trifling pains in the manufacturing ; 
it was addressed to my mother, and 
contained the whole of his eventful 
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turbed, I had taken a liberty which 
I knew she would pardon, and bro- 
ken open the well-known “ fetter- 
locks” which identified her cerres- 
pondent. My first impression was 
to write to my noble uncle immedi- 
ately, but, on more mature reflec- 
tion, as Sir Oliver and Nicholas were 
so soon to be at Underdown, I de- 
termined to delay my communica- 
tion until I should be able to ascer- 
tain whether my hopeful cousin was 
or was not the happy contriver of 
this precious piece of knavery. Nor 
did i fancy that it would be a very 
hard task to put this beyond dispute, 
when once the object of my suspi- 
cions should favour me with an in- 
terview. 

While I was yet balancing the 
pros and cons of the measure, an- 
other billet was put into my hands 
by Jennings, signed “ Edward Ma- 
berly, Captain * * * regiment,” re- 
questing an interview, that he might 
acquit himself of a commission of 
some delicacy, with which he was 
charged by a brother officer. Won- 
dering what on earth Captain Ma- 
berly, whose name I merely knew 
as that of a young officer in a corps 
quartered in the neighbourhood, 
could any have in common with 
myself, the thought suddenly oc- 
curred to me that his business might 
relate to my eccentric fellow-tra- 
veller, about whom I had felt so 
strong an interest, till he and his 
concerns were totally driven out of 
my head by the succession of un- 
pleasant surprises I had since expe- 
rienced. Of course I gave direc- 
tions that the “ gallant officer,” as 
the phrase goes, should be admitted 
immediately. 

The Captain, a gentlemanly, sol- 
dier-like man, whose air and manner 
evinced that he moved in the best 
society, while a scarcely perceptible 
touch of “the brogue,” betrayed that 
he had drawn his first breath in the 
sister island, was ushered into the 
room, and received my compliment 
with the unembarrassed ease of aman 
of the world. Jennings, who, as I 
fancied, surveyed the stranger with 
looks that betokened more of curi- 
osity than he was in the habit of 
displaying, placed chairs and with- 
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drew, when my unexpected visitor 
proceeded to open his commission. 

This was, he informed me, to place 
in my hand a letter from his friend 
Captain Fortescue of the * * Dra- 
goons, who felt himself compelled 
to call upon me for an explanation 
of my conduct towards a young 
lady of rank, with whose family he 
was intimately connected, and an- 
nounced himself as deputed by his 
aforesaid friend, to arrange with any 
friend of mine the time and place of 
meeting. Having delivered himself 
to this effect, the Captain quietly 
proffered me the billet alluded to, 
and, retiring to the other side of the 
room, amused himself by reconnoi- 
tring through his eyeglass a Dutch 
Fair, by Teniers, that = against 
the wall, leaving me at full leisure 
to peruse the agreeable despatch of 
which he was the bearer. 


“Sirn,—It is with painful reluc- 
tance that I yield to the dictates of 
an imperious and irresistible neces- 
sity, which forces me to the per- 
formance of a task the most revolt- 
ing to my nature. An interview of 
the kind I am compelled to demand 
of you, is at all times a matter to be 
deprecated, and is rendered doubly 
distressing when, in seeking it, I 
feel that I am | benefit with 
injury, by aiming at a life which has 
been risked to preserve my own. 
A miserable destiny, however, which 
Iam unable to control, will have it 
so, and forces me to be ungrateful 
rather than perjured. Be assured, 
sir, no merely human power could 
have swayed me to the performance 
of an act which I detest; but Fate 
wills it, and I bow to the decree. 
My friend, who honours me by con- 
veying this to your hands, is fully 
authorized to make every arrange- 
ment requisite; and I have only to 
add, that the earlier the hour may 
be that suits your convenience, the 
more desirable it will be to 

* Eustace Forrescue. 

“ C. Stafford, Esq. &c. &c.” 


“ Mighty civil, upon my word !” 
I half uttered to myself, as I refolded 
the note; then, in alouder tone, “ A 
most singular invitation indeed !— 
Pray, sir, is your friend mad ? ” 

“ What, sir, can possibly induce 
you to doubt his sanity ?” returned 
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lant friend,” moving away 
from the picture, and pessting him- 
self vis-a-vis to me, while his height- 
ened complexion evinced the offence 
he took at my interogatory. 

“ Simply, sir,” replied I, “ because 
I cannot conceive that any man in 
his senses would think of sending 
such a letter as this which I hold in 
my hand to a man who knows no 
more of him than of Harry the Eighth, 
nor has ever so much as seen himin 
the course of his life. He talks of 
benefits which I never can have con- 
ferred, and regrets being obliged to 
seek the life of one who has never 
given the slightest cause of offence, 
either to the lady you have alluded 
to, or to himself.” 

“ These are matters of which Iam 
no judge, sir,” said Maberly coldly, 
“nor do I pretend to explain what 
the motives may be which, as he 
says, compel Captain Fortescue to 
adopt the line of conduct he is pur 
suing. Ihave no doubt of their suf- 
ficiency, nor do I question either the 
soundness of his intellect, or his 
honour.” 

“ But, sir,” returned I, heartily 
provoked at the turn this affair 
seemed likely to take, “if your prin- 
cipal indeed seeks redress for any in- 
sult offered to Miss Stafford, | am 
not the person to whom he should 
a > 


“ my 


y-” 
te I believe I am addressing Mr ~ 
Charles Stafford!” was his reply, 
accompanied with a look of mingled 
doubt and surprise. 

“ Undoubtedly you are, sir, but 
Charles Stafford is as incapable of 
offering insult to a lady as Captain 
Fortescue or yourself.” 

“ With that, sir, I must repeat, I 
can have nothing to do; my business 
is simply to ascertain whether you 
will favour my friend with the meet- 
ing he desires—I am not here to dis- 
cuss its propriety. I cannot help 
observing, however, that you do not 
appear altogether unaequainted with 
the lady whose cause he advocates, 
a lady whose name certainly never 
passed my lips.” 

“That Miss Stafford has been 

otected by Captain Fortescue 
rom a most audacious and unprin- 
cipled attempt 1 am unquestionably 
aware ; the only thing which I mean 
to deny is that I have been at all 
concerned in it.” 
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The features of Maberly assumed 
an expression of incredulity, not un- 
mixed with contempt for what he 
plainly considered the pusillanimity 
of my conduct, in denying all parti- 
cipation in a transaction, now that 
it was no longer likely to pass un- 
questioned—There was no mis- 
understanding the meaning which 
his eye conveyed, and I continued 
with the indignation to which its 
glance gave birth—“ Thus far, Cap- 
tain Maberly, I have spoken to vindi- 
cate myself against unfounded asper- 
sion; if you attribute my so doing 
to any other motive than that which 
Ihave avowed, you are widely mis- 
taken. The tongue, however, is not 
the only weapon with which I am 
prepared to defend my reputation 
when attacked, and you may inform 
your pfincipal that, if he considers 
this declaration insufficient, I have 
not the slightest reluctance to grant 
him the meeting he requires, when 
and wherever he pleases.” 

“ When a difference of this kind 
exists,” returned my companion, 
** the sooner it is adjusted the better 
for all parties. To-morrow morning, 
therefore, if you have no objection, 
my friend will expect the favour of 
your company, at seven, near the 
ruined chapel in the next parish ; the 
situation is a retired one, and little 
liable to interruption.” 

“ Rely on my punctuality, Captain 
Maberly.” 

“ Mr Charles Stafford, your most 
obadient !”’ he replied, resuming his 
hat, and putting on his gloves with the 
air of a man taking leave after a visit 
of ceremony; then, with a slight 
bend, which seemed to intimate that 
my acceptance of his proposal had 
somewhat redeemed me in his opi- 
nion, he moved towards the door. I 
rang the bell, and attended him to 
the hall, where we separated, he to 
acquaint his principal with the re- 
sult of his embassy, I to make such 
arrangements gs the time would ad- 
mit of for meeting my unknown an- 
tagonist in the field, and to execute 
some other measures which the un- 
certainty of the coming event render- 
ed it advisable for me to set about 
forthwith. 

To procure the assistance of a 
friend, who might accompany me to 
the scene of action, and officiate as 
my second, was become indispen- 
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sable. This, therefore, was my first 
care. I could have wished that Al- 
lanby, on whose honour and friend- 
ship I placed the greatest reliance, 
might have been the person, but this 
was out of the question ; the distance 
was too great to admit of my apply- 
ing to him; he was still, as I belie. 
ved, in London, and the shortness of 
the time which must elapse before 
the decision of our quarrel preclu- 
ded the possibility of a communica- 
tion being made to him with any 
chance of success. I therefore turned 
my thoughts towards the neighbour- 
ing garrison, with many of the officers 
belonging to which 1 was on suffi- 
cient terms of intimacy to warrant a 
request that they would do me the 
favour to see me shot properly. The 
very first man to whom I applied, a 
young lieutenant who had been inthe 
habit of accompanying me on shoot. 
ing parties of a different description 
in the course of the preceding win- 
ter, willingly undertook the task; 
and this, the first object of my soli- 
citude, being provided for, I had lei- 
sure to turn my attention to matters 
of scarcely less importance. 

To write to my mother—the last 
communication she might ever re- 
ceive from a son, whom, even when 
she believed him to be stigmatized 
and branded with justly deserved 
opprobrium and dishonour, she yet 
found it impossible to banish from 
her affections! The task was in- 
deed a severe one; a thousand cone 
flicting emotions warred in my bo- 
som, and rendered me scarcely ca- 
pable of carrying it into execution ; 
my letter was however at length 
finished, and contained, of course, an 
absolute disavowal, on my part, of the 
whole of the conduct imputed to me 
by Lord Manningham, the full per« 
suasion I felt that my name had been 
assumed for the most infamous of 
purposes, together with a detail of 
such facts as, in the event of my not 
surviving the approaching contest, 
might tend to elucidate the mystery, 
and rescue my memory from the dis- 
credit which might otherwise attach 
to it, should I fall a victim to the ar- 
tifices of an impostor, and to what, 
an internal voice began to whisper, 
was a mistaken sense of honour. 

That my letter contained also as- 
surances of the warmest love and 
affection, I need hardly say; the re- 
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membrance of all my mother’s fond- 
ness, her more than maternal kind- 
ness from my earliest infancy—the 
reflection that the step I was about 
to take might deprive her, at once 
and for ever, of the only solace of 
her declining years, the only hope of 
her widowed heart—that my falling 
in the encounter would too surely 
shake out with an unhallowed hand 
the few remaining sands that yet lin- 
gered in Time’s failing hour-glass, 
and “bring down her grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave” —all con- 
spired to unman me, and shook for 
a moment the resolution I had form- 
ed of meeting my incomprehensible 
antagonist. Not that I was altogether 
freefromsome rather unpleasant sen- 
sations more purely selfish, when I 
considered the situation in which a 
few short hours might place me, and 
the more than questionable proposi- 
tion how far I might be justified, in 
thus exposing my own life and aiming 
at that of another, before that Almigh- 
ty Being, whose denunciations against 
the crime of murder I could not shut 
out from my memory. In vain did I 
ae myself by the argument 
that, as the usagesof civilized society 
extend the principle of self-defence 
from our persons to our reputation, 
I was as much authorized to protect 
that which was dearer to me than 
life as to defend my life itself; a 
voice, stronger than that of the 
world, told me I was wrong. The 
awakening tones of conscience, 
which I would fain have silenced 
had it been in my power, warned me 
of the fallacy of my reasoning, and 
thundered in my ear, “Thou shalt 
not kill.” Pride, that sin by which fell 
the angels, and a false shame, the 
dread of what the world would say, 
still drove me on to disregard its 
faithful admonitions, and crushed 
the nascent intention of even yet 
avoiding to dip my hand in blood, 
while it gaan to my view myself 
a mark for scorn “to point its slow 
and moving finger at,’ a wretched 
object loaded with the contempt and 
derision of all who knew me. No! 
it was too late! The die was thrown, 
and I must stand the hazard of the 
cast. With burning temples, and an 
aching heart, I retired to my room 
without daring to trust myself again 
in my mother’s presence, and, throw- 

myself on the bed, endeavoured 
to lose in the forgetfulness of slum- 
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ber the hours which must revolve 
before that in which Armitage had 
appointed to be with me. 
leep, however, which I had 
hitherto rarely courted in vain, re- 
fused to visit my eyelids with her 
tranquillizing influence, and the grey 
tints of twilight, fast flying before a 
sun that rose in unclouded majesty, 
saw me pressing my disordered pil- 
low in feverish restlessness. I got 
up and unclosed the window; the 
fragrance of morning—of the last 
morning on which I might ever in- 
hale it—revived me; I resolved to 
seek, in the open air, and in activity, 
that refuge from my own thoughts 
denied me in the more confined at- 
mosphere and retirement of my 
chamber. Hastily arranging my 
dress, I placed on the toilet the let- 
ter I had addressed to my mother, 
and, forcibly smothering a pan 
which seized me as the action recall- 
ed her image to my mind, descend- 
ed slowly and cautiously a back 
staircase which communicated with 
the offices, and through them with 
the park. My purpose was effected 
without disturbing any of the in- 
mates of the mansion, who, buried 
in sleep, dreamed not of the unhol 
errand on which I stole, like a thief, 
from the habitation of my fathers. 
As I turned an angle of the build- 
ing, the windows of my mother’s 
apartment caught my eye. The 
brilliancy of the morning sunbeams, 
which fell full upon them, rendered 
scarce observable the faint flicker- 
ings of the watch-light within, the 
gleamings of which, now weak, now 
ursting into momentary brightness, 
seemed to announce that it was fast 
sinking in the socket, soon to expire 
and be no more. “ And such,” I 
whispered, “ may be the brief te- 
nure of my own existence here! Oh, 
my mother, if indeed the irrevocable 
fiat has gone forth, may He who 
‘tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb’ support thee in the hour of 
trial, and, by the blessed hope of a 
future meeting, assuage the poignan- 
cy of thy grief for the loss of one, 
who now invokes thy blessing, as 
he, from his inmost soul, implores a 
blessing upon thee!” A shadow 
passed across the room between the 
light and the curtains, and seemed 
to be gre orang, | the window. 
Nothing doubting but that it was 
Martha, who remained in attendance 
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on her mistress, and fearing to be 
seen at that early hour, I ended my 
apostrophe abruptly, and rushed 
into the obscurity of the neighbour- 
ing shrubs. 

A few moments’ exertion freed 
me from the thicket in which I had 
ensconced myself, and placed me in 
a path which, winding among their 
shady recesses in a circuitous direc- 
tion, finally emerged near the end of 
the avenue that led from the Hall to 
the high-road. As I approached its 
termination, the appearance of Ar- 
mitage, hastily advancing with a 
smaij] mahogany case under his arm, 
told me that it was time to repair to 
the place of our appointment. I 
joined him immediately, and we 
proceeded forthwith towards the 
scene of rendezvous. 

As we walked along with quick 
undeviating footsteps, the good-na- 
tured lieutenant enquired more 
particularly into the cause of quar- 
rel, hinting at the pleasure it would 
give him should the matter admit of 
such an explanation as might allow 
the affair to be accommodated with- 
out prejudice to the feelings or cha- 
racter of either party. is I felt 
to be impossible, but contented my- 
self with telling the worthy fellow 
that he was nearly as well acquaint- 
ed with the real grounds of the dis- 
pute as myself; that I merely obeyed 
the summons of a gentleman, who, 
as I verily believed, was visiting on 
my head the aggression of another; 
but that, as my endeavours to con- 
vince him of his mistake had been 
in vain, we must abide by the deci- 
sion to which he thought it necessary 
to appeal. This account increased the 
desire, which the lieutenant had from 
the first entertained, of terminating 
the business without bringing it to 
the issue of mortal arbitrement; and 
he entreated me to permit him, pre- 
viously to any thing else taking 
place, to use his endeavours to pro- 
cure an amicable adjustment of a 
difference, which, after all, as he 
observed, had evidently originated 
in mistake. 

“It will be useless, Armitage,” I 
replied; “ nevertheless, act as you 
think proper. I know you too well 
to fear that my honour will suffer in 
your hands ; but, from the terms in 
which his invitation is couched, I 
am convinced my gentleman will 
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Duly, 
not be satisfied without burning a 
little gunpowder.” 

“Is he so determined an enemy ? 
Pray, what sort of a person is your 
antagonist ?” 

“ Upon my word, that is rather a 
puzzling question, as I am not sure 
that I ever set eyes upon him in my 
life. He holds a commission in the 
dragoons, and that is all I can tell 
you, being almost all I know of him 
myself.” 

“It is altogether a very extraordi- 
nary affair,’ returned Armita 
“ You shall not fight, however, if I 
can prevent it; but stay, here is the 
old chapel, and yonder, if I mistake 
not, come our men.” 

He was right; a few seconds 
brought us together; Captain Ma- 
berly and his friend advanced from 
an adjoining field, the latter wrapped 
up in a large surtout, which he un- 
folded as we drew near, and revealed 
the person of my fellow-passenger 
on the mail, whom I had pulled out 
of the river two days before. I can- 
not say that I was altogether unpre- 
pared for this recognition; the pos- 
sibility of it had more than once oc- 
curred to my mind since Maberly’s 
visit, and the supposition had acqui- 
red additional weight from some pas- 
sages in his letter, which I found it 
otherwise difficult to comprehend; 
still I had some doubts on the sub- 
ject, as I could scarcely believe it 
possible that the most sanguinary of 
mankind would, whatever his pri- 
mary intentions might have been, 
persist in raising his hand to deprive 
that man of life who had so recently 
preserved his own, and that too ina 

uarrel in which he could feel but 
little personal interest—but little in- 
terest? A thought flashed upon my 
mind with the rapidity of lightning, 
and dissipated in an instant the re- 
luctance I had hitherto felt to com- 
mence hostilities. Amelia Stafford— 
for her he had come to contend, and 
her he was determined to possess, 
though the removal of so formidable 
an obstacle as myself, by any means, 
was a necessary preliminary. She 
was the object of his, perhaps mer- 
cenary, attachment, whom he had 


rescued from a plot contrived, in all 
probability, by himself, and which 
my death was indispensable to con- 
ceal from eventual detection! This 
indeed presented a ready solution 
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to the mystery; as the champion of 
her cause, and the avenger of her 
injuries, he would stand on a proud 
eminence, and challenge her love 
with a powerful, perhaps irresistible, 
claim; while in my destruction he 
would not only lay the foundation 
of his hopes, but obtain the removal 
of a rival, doubly dangerous from 
the well-known wishes of her father 
in my favour, and the power I must 
inevitably possess of unmasking him 
to Lord Manningham, a single inter- 
view with whom might be sufficient 
to level with the dust the flimsy su- 
perstructure which his arts had rai- 
sed. That the whole personation of 
myself, the elopement, and pretend- 
ed rescue, were but parte of a syste- 
matic and villanous plot, of which 
my destruction was to furnish the 
dénouement, I no longer entertained 
a doubt, and the indignation this con- 
viction gave rise to in my mind, ope- 
rated so strongly upon me, that it 
was with the utmost difficulty I could 
restrain my impatience, while our 
seconds were arranging the neces- 
sary preliminaries. I burned to chas- 
tise the villany I fancied I had de- 
tected, and to inflict a severe retri- 
bution for my defeated pretensions 
and vilified character. 

While Armitage and Maberly, who 
had retired a few paces apart, were 
preparing the weapons, and confer- 
ring on the business which had 
brought us together, Captain For- 
tescue remained at a short distance 
from me, leaning against a tree. His 
face was pale, almost livid, his air 
abstracted, and he appeared to be 
labouring under the deepest dejec- 
tion, He had raised his hat to me 
when we first met, and seemed as if 
wishing to address me, but, enraged 
at his ingratitude and hypocrisy, I 
shewed no corresponding inclina- 
tion, and he accordingly renounced 
his intention, if indeed he had enter- 
tained it. His eyes were now fixed 
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upon the ground, his arms folded 
across his breast, which heaved high 
at intervals, as if from the effect of 
some strong internal emotion. [ 
turned from gazing on him to watch 
the motions of our two “ friends ”— 
80 they call the people who load the 
pistols that are to blow your brains 
out—who were now deeply engaged 
in conversation. In a few moments 
Maberly quitted his companion, and, 
rejoining Fortescue, made a commu- 
nication to him; a short but anima- 
ted discussion took place between 
them, at the close of which Maberly 
returned to my “friend,” who, after 
listening to him for a few moments, 
stepped up to me and informed me 
that he was the bearer of a proposal 
from Captain Fortescue, who, from 
the great reluctance which he felt to 
proceed against one from whom he 
had recently received so great an 
obligation, was prepared, he said, to 
drop the dispute, and consent to sink 
the past in oblivion, provided I would 
offer such an apology to Miss Staf- 
ford as he should feel warranted in 
recommending her to accept. 

“ Tell Captain Fortescue,” I ex- 
claimed, half-choked with passion, 
“ that the most ample concessions 
he could offer me would now be in- 
sufficient to appenee the sense of 
injury which I feel, or avert the 
vengeance I am determined to exact. 
Let him take his ground!” 

Armitage retired in silence, and 
proceeded to measure out twelve 
paces, at either extremity of which 
my“antagonist and myself took our 
stations; the weapons were delivered 
to us, and Maberly having given the 
signal by. dropping his handkerchief, 
each discharged his pistol at the 
same instant. Fortescue’s aim was 
but too correct; his ball struck me, 
and I fell; the blood flowed copious- 
ly from my breast, and in a few mo- 
ments I became totally insensible to 
all that was passing around me. 
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XPH A’EN ZTMITIOLIN KTAIKQN MEPINIZZOMENAQN 
AKQ AEHTIAAONTA KAOQHMENON OINOIIOTAZEIN. 
= 


PHOC. ap. Ath. 
[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
Not TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
Burt GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.) 

C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scene— The Leads of the Lodge—Present, Nort, TickLeR, the SHEPHERD, 
Butter. Time— Evening. 


SHEPHERD. 
This fancy beats a’, and pruves o’ itsell, sir, that you're a poet. In fine 
weather, leevin’ on the leeds! And siccan an awnin’! No a threed o’ 
cotton about it, or linnen either, but dome, wa’s, cornishes, and fringes—a’ 
silk. Oh! but she’s a tastefu’ cretur that Mrs Gentle—for I see the touch 
o” her haun in the hangins, the festoonins, the droopins o’ the draperies— 
and it’s a sair pity that ye twa, who are seen to be but ae speerit, are na 
likewise ae flesh. Pardon the allusion, Mr North, but you’!l never be per- 
fectly happy till she bears your name, or aiblins you'll tak’ hers, my dear 
auld sir, and ca’ yoursells Mr and Mrs North Gentle; or gin you like bet- 
ter to gie hers the precedence, Mr and Mrs Gentle Christopher North. 
But either o’ the twa would be characteristic and euphonous—for you’re 
humane, sir, by nature, though by habit rather savage, and a’ you want to 
saften you back into your original constitution is to be a husband— 
TICKLER. 
And a father. 
SHEPHERD. 

As likely to be that as yoursell, Mr Tickler, and likelier too; and a’ the 
warld would admire to see a bit canty callant or yelegant lassie trotting at 
his knee— 

TICKLER. 
“ With all its mother’s tenderness, 
And all its father’s fire!” 


NORTH. 
James, is it not a beautiful panorama ? 
SHEPHERD. 
A panorama! What? wad you wush to hae a panorama o’ weans ? 
NORTH. 


I mean the prospect, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
A prospect 0’ a panorama 0’ weans ! 


NORTH. 
Poo—poo—my dear Shepherd—you wilfully misapprehend my meaning 
look round you over land and sea! 
SHEPHERD. 


I canna look farrer than the leeds. Oh! but it’s a beautiful Conserva- 
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tory! Inever afore saw an Orange-tree. And it’s true what I hae read 
o’ them—blossom and fruit on the same plant—nae doot an evergreen— 
and in this caulder clime o’ ours bricht wi’ its gowden ba’s as if we were 
in the Wast Indies !—What ca’ ye thir ? 
’ NORTH. 
These are mere myrtles. 
SHEPHERD. 

Mere myrtles! Dinna say that again o’ them—mere; an ungratefu’ 
word, o’ a flowery plant a’ fu’ o’ bonny white starnies—and is that their 
scent that I smell ? 

NORTH. 

The balm is from many breaths, my dear‘James. Nothing that grows is 
without fragrance—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Hooever fent. I fand that out when a toddler—for I used to fling awa’ 
or drap whatever I pu’d that I thocht had nae smell—till ae day I began 
till suspect that the faute might lie in my ain nose, and no in the buds or 
leaves—and frae a thoosan’ sma’ experiments I was glad to learn it was 
sae—and that there,was a scent—as ye weel said the noo—in a’ that grows. 
Wasna that kind in Nature! Hoo else could that real poet Tamson hae 
said, “ the air is bawm !” 

TICKLER. 

I desiderate the smell of dinner. 

SHEPHERD. 

What’n a sensual sentiment! The smell o’ vittals is delicious whan the 
denner’s gettin’ dished, and during the time o” eatin’, but for an hour or 
mair after the cloth has been drawn, the room to ma nose has aye a close 
het smell, like that o’ ingons. It’s no the custom o’ the kintra to leave 
wi’ the leddies—but nae drawin’-room like the leeds.—What’n frutes ! 


NORTH. 
Help yourself, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
Pll thank ye, Mr Tickler, to rax me owre thae oranges. 
TICKLER. 


. a are suspiciously dark in the colour—but perhaps you like the 
itter 
SHEPHERD. 

They’re nae mair ceevil than yoursell—but genuine St Michaelers—and 
as they’re but sma’, half-a-dizzen o’ them will sharpen the pallet for some 
o’ thae American aipples that never put ane’s teeth on edge—which is mair 
than you can say for Scotch anes, that are noo seldom sweeter than scribes. 


BULLER, 

Scribes ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Crabs. Mr North, we maun tak’ tent what we're about, for it wou’d na 
answer weel to stoiter owre the edge o’ the leeds; nor yet to tummle 
down the trapdoor-stairs. 

NORTH. 
The companion-ladder, if you please, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

Companion-ladder? I suppose because only ae person can climb up at 
a time—though there’s room eneuch, that’s true, for severals to fa’ doon at 
ance—but the term’s nowtical, I ken—and you’re a desperate cretur for 
thinkin’ o’ the sea. 

: NORTH. 

Would that Tom Cringle were here—the best sketcher of sea-scenery 

that ever held a pen ! 


And painter too, sir. 


BULLER. 


SHEPHERD. 
I ken little mair, or aiblins less o’ ships than Tam Cringle kens o’ sheep 
—but in his pages I see them sailin’ alang—— 
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. NORTH. 
~ In calm, breeze, gale, or storm—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Dinna tak the words oot o’ ma mouth, sir—in his pages I see them sailin’ 


alang in cawm, breeze, gale, or storm, as plain as if I was lookin’ at them 
frae the shore, or—— 
TICKLER. 
Scudding under bare poles like you and I, James, without our wigs. 
SHEPHERD. 

Naething’s mair intolerable to me than a constant attempp at wut. Be- 
sides, wha ever was seen—either men or ships—skuddin’ under bare poles 
in a cawm? 

TICKLER. 
Or sailin’—James—in a cawm—as you said just now. 
SHEPHERD. 

But I didna say a deed cawm ; an’ gin I had, does na the wund ofte 
drap a’ at ance, and a’ at ance get up again—and wasna the ship lying wait- 
in’ for the wun’ wi’ a’ sail set—or maybe motion still in her ? And there. 
fore nane but an ignorawmus in nowticals woud objeck to a Shepherd, wha 
’ is nae sailor, speakin’ o’ a ship sailing in a cawm. Are ye satisfied? 

NORTH. 

My friend Marryatt finds fault with Tom Cringle for being too melodra- 

matic. 


TICKLER. 
His volumes are indeed a mellow dram in two calkers. 
SHEPHERD. 
Faith, for a pun, that’s no sae very far amiss; and in a few years, frae 
omg on words, I shudna be surprised to see you, sir, gettin’ grupp o’ an 
ea. 
BULLER. 
My friend Fonblanque characterised Captain Cringle truly by three words 
in the Examiner—the Salvator Rosa of the Sea. 
NORTH. 
The truth is, that Tom is a poet. 
BULLER. 
And of a high order. 
NORTH. 
Marryatt missed to remember that while he was penning his critique. 
Strike all the poetry out of Tom’s prose—— 


SHEPHERD. 
’ Til defy you. 
NORTH. 


And Marryatt would have been right, Read his prose by the light of 
the poetry that illumines it, and Marryatt is wrong. 
SHEPHERD, 
Wha’s he, that Marryatt ? 
NORTH. 

A captain in the navy, and an honour to it—an admirable sailor, and an 
siubalie writer—and would that he too were with us on the leads, my 
lads, for a pleasanter fellow, to those who know him, never enlivened the 
social board. 

SHEPHERD, 


1 like the words you slipped in there, sir, wi’ a marked vice, like italics 
in prent—“ to those who know him”—for them that’s gotten the character 
o’ bein’ pleasant fallows on a’ occasions, and to a’ men, are seldom sound 
at the core—and oh! but they grow wearisome on ane’s hauns when ane’s 
no in the humour for diversion or daffin’, but wish to be quate. 

NORTH. 

Right, James. I have no conceit of them “ who are all things to all men.” 
Why, I have seen John Schetky himself in the sulks with sumphs, though 
he is more tolerant of ninnies and noodles than almost any other man of 
genius I have ever known,—but clap him down among a choice crew of 
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kindred spirits, and how his wild wit even yet, as in its prime, wantons! 
Playing at will its virgin fancies, till Care herself comes from her cell, 
and sitting by the side of Joy, loses her name, and forgets her nature, and 
7 in glee or catch, beneath the power of that magician, the merriest in the 


SHEPHERD. 
I houp I'll no gang to my grave without forgathering wi’ John Schetky. 
NORTH. 
Marryatt is often gruff. 
SHEPHERD. 
Then you and him ’ll agree like brithers, for you’re aften no only gruff, 
but grim. 
NORTH. 
He would have stood in the first class of sea-scribes, had he written no- 
thing but Peter Simple. 
SHEPHERD. 
Did he—did Marryyacht write Peter Simple? Peter Simple in his ain 
way’s as gude’s Parson Adams. 
TICKLER. 
Parson Adams! 
SHEPHERD. 
Aye, just Parson Adams. He that imagined Peter Simple’s a Sea-Fieldin’. 
That’s a better compoun’ yepithet, Mr North, nor your sea-scribe. 


NORTH. 
Methinks I see another son of Ocean sitting on that couch. 
SHEPHERD. 
Wha? 
NORTH. 
Glasscock. 
SHEPHERD. 


Let me look intil his face. (Rising up and going to the couch.) Na—na— 
na, sir, Pm sorry! to say ‘this is no Man-Glasscock—it’s neither his fine 


bauld face, nor his firm springy figur’. 


NORTH. 
Dicky Phantom! 
SHEPHERD. 


And nae mair. 


NORTH. 
Glasscock had a difficult game to play, Buller, in the Douro, but he 
played it with a skill and a resolution that have gained him the praise of the 
whole service. 
BULLER, 
No man stands higher. 


NORTH. 

All his books have been excellent, but his last is best of all. 

SHEPHERD. 

Shall I ca’ him a Sea-Smollet ? 

TICKLER. 

You may, if you choose to talk stuff. 

SHEPHERD. 

I was speerin’ at Mr North—nane but a fule wou’d speer sic a question at 
you—for you was never in a ship but ance; and though she was in a dry 
dock, you was sae sea-sick that there was a want 0’ mops. 

NORTH. 

I call him what he is—a Sea-Glasscock. No man alive can tell a galley- 
story with him—the language of the forecastle from his lips smacks in- 
deed of the salt sea-foam—his crew must have loved such a captain—for 
he knows Jack’s character far better than Jack does himself—and were 
there more such books as his circulating in the service—they would assist, 
= all wise and humane and just regulations and provisions made 
b vernment to increase and secure Jack’s comforts at sea and Poll’s on 


re, in extinguishing all necessity for press-gangs. 
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; BULLER. 
- Glasscock, sir, can tell, too, a story as well as the best of them all—Hall, 
or Marryatt, or Chamier—of the Gunroom and the Captain’s cabin. 


NORTH. 
He can—and eke of the Admiral’s. Marryatt and Glasscock in a bumper, 
with all the honours. 


SHEPHERD. 
Na. I wunna drink’t. 
NORTH. 
James!!! 
TICKLER. 
What the devil’s the matter with you now ? 
BULLER. 
Mr Hogg! 
SHEPHERD. 
If I drink’t, may I be—— 
NORTH. 
No cursing or swearing allowed on board this ship. 
TICKLER. 
Call the master-of-arms, and let him get a dozen. 
SHEPHERD. 


If ony man says that ever I cursed or sweered, either in ship or shielin’, 
then he’s neither mair nor less than a confoonded leear. Fules! fules! 
fules!’ Sumphs! sumphs! sumphs! Sops! sops! sops! Saps! saps! 
saps! Wou'd you cram the healths of twa siccan men, wi’ a’ the honours, 
intil ae bumper? Let’s drink them separate—and in tummlers. 


NORTH. 
Charge. 
TICKLER. 
Halt. “I wunna drink’t.” 
SHEPHERD. 
Pll no be mocked, Tickler. Besides, that’s no the least like ma vice. 
TICKLER. 


“I wunna drink’t”—unless we all quaff, before sitting down, another 
tumbler to Basil Hall. 


NORTH. 
With all my heart. 
SHEPHERD. 
And sowle. 
BULLER. 
And mind. “ Stap—I wunna drink’t.” 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s real like me—for an Englisher. 
TICKLER. 
Craziness is catching. 
NORTH. 
Well said, Son of Isis. 
BULLER. 
Tom Cringle. . 
OMNES. 
Aye, aye, sir—Aye, aye, sir—Aye, aye, sir. 
NORTH. 


Instead of the rule seniores priores—to prove our equal regard—let us 
adopt an arithmetical order—and drink them in Round Robin. 

[Four (that is, sixteen) bumper tumblers (not of the higher ranks, but 
the middle orders) are emptied arithmetically, with all the honours, 
to the healths of Captains Cringle, Glasscock, Hall, and Marryatt. 
For a season there is silence on the leads, and you hear the thrush— 
near his second or third brood—at his evening song. , 

SHEPHERD. 
Fowre tummlers, taken in instant sequence, o’ strang driuk, by each 0’ 
fowre men—a’ fowre nae farder back than yestreen sworn in members 0’ 
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the left haun’ branch o’ the Temperance Society! I howp siccan a decided 
exception, while it is pruvin’, may no explode the general rule. The ge- 
neral rule wi’ us fowre when we forgather, is to drink naething but 
and water—the general exception to drink naething but speerits o’ wine— 
that was a lapsus lingy—speerits and wine. It’s a pleasant sicht to see a 
good general rule reconciled wi’ a tyre general exception ; and it’s my ear- 
nest desire to see a’ the haill warld shakin’ hauns, 
NORTH. 
Peter, place my pillows. (Peter does so.) 
SHEPHERD. 
There’s ane gaen weel shued up. 
TICKLER. 
St Peter? I’m Pope. Kiss my toe, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

Drink aye makes him clean daft. 

BULLER. 

Tis merry in the hall, when beards wag all. Then all took a smack—a 
smack, at the old black-jack—to the sound of the bugle-horn—to the sound 
of the bugle-horn. Such airs I hate, like a pig in a gate—give me the good 
old strain—and nought is heard on every side but signoras and signors— 
like a pig in a gate, to the sound of the bugle-horn. 

SHEPHERD. : 

Drink maks him musical—yet he seems to remember the words better 
nor the tune. North! nae snorin’ alloo’d on the leeds. Tickler! do you 
hear? nae snorin’ alloo’d on the leeds. Buller, pu’ baith thair noses. 
Fa’en owre too! Noo, I ca’ that a tolerable nawsal treeo. It’s really weel 
snored. Tickler! you’re no keepin’ time. Kit, you’re gettin’ out o’ the 
tune. Buller, nae fawsetto. Come here, Peter, I wush to speak to you. 
(Peter goes to the Shepherd.) 1s na Mr North gettin’ rather short in the 
temper? Hae na ye observed, too, a fa’in’ aff o’ some o” his faculties— 
sic as memory—and, I fear, judgment? And what’s this I hear o’ him 
(whispering Peter). Ido indeed devoutly trust itll no get wun’! (Peter 
puts his finger to his nose, and looking towards North, winks the Shepherd to be 
mum.) Ye needna clap your finger on your nose, and wunk, and screw 
your mouth in that gate, for he’s in a safe snorin’ sleep. 

PETER (indignantly). 

Mr Hogg, I trust I shall never be so far left to myself as to act in any man- 
ner unbecoming my love, gratitude, and veneration for the best and noblest 
of men and masters. 

SHEPHERD. 

You did put your forefinger to your nose—you did wunk—ye did screw 
your mooth—ye did gesticulate that ye suspecked his sleep wasna as 
real’s his snore—and ye did nod yes when I asked you wi’ a whisper in 
your lug if it was true that he had taken to tipplin’ by himsell in the fore- 
noons ? . 

NoRTH (starting up). 

You back-biting hog in armour—but I will break your bones—Peter, the 
crutch ! 

SHEPHERD. 

The crutch is safe under lock and key in its ain case—and the key’s in 
ma pocket—for you’re no in a condition to be trusted wi’ the crutch. As 
for back-biting, what I said I said afore your face—and if you was pre- 
tendin’ to be asleep, let what you overheard be a lesson till you never to 
act so meanly again, for be assured, accordin’ to the auld apogthegm, listen- 
ers never hear ony gude o’ theirsells. Do they, Buller? 


BULLER. 
Seldom. 
SHEPHERD, 
Do they ever, Tickler ? 
TICKLER. 


Never, 
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SHEPHERD. 

Then I propose that we all get sober —. Peter—THE ANTIDOTE! It’s 
time we a took it—for I’ve seen the leeds mair stationary—half an hour 
back, I was lookin’ eastward, but I’m sair mista’en if ma face be na noo due 
wast. 
. NORTH. 

Yes—Peter. 

[ Peter administers the Antidote. 
SHEPHERD. ' 

Wasna thata blessed discovery, Mr Buller! Ae glass 0’ THE ANTIDOTE ta- 
ken in time no only remedies the past, but ensures the future—we may 
each o’ us toss aff ither fowre bumper-tummlers with the same impunity as 
we despatched their predecessors—and already what a difference in the 
steadiness o’ the leeds! 


BULLER. 
Hermes’ Molly ! 
TICKLER. 
The Great Elixir ! 
NORTH. 


O sweet oblivious antipore indeed—for out of the grave of memory 
in bright resurrection rises Hope—and on the wings of Imagination the re- 
kindled Senses seem to hold command over earth and heaven! 


SHEPHERD. 
O coofs—coofs—coofs! wha abuse the wine-bibbers o’ the Noctes. 
BULLER. 
Coofs indeed ! 
SHEPHERD. 
Never, Mr Buller, shall they breathe empyrean air. 
BULLER. 
Never. 
SHEPHERD. 


For them never shall celestial dews distil from evening’s roseate 
cloud—— 

BULLER. 

Never. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nor setting suns their fancy ever fill with visions born o’ golden licht— 
when earth, sea, cloud, and sky, are a’ interfused wi’ ae speerit—and that 
speerit, sae beautifully hushed in high repose, tells o’ something within 
us that is divine, and therefore that will leeve for ever! Luik! luik! 

BULLER. 
Such a sunset! 
SHEPHERD. 
- Let nae man daur to word it. It’s daurin’ eneuch even to luik at it. 
For oh! ma freens! are na thae the gates o’ glory—wide open for depart- 
ed speerits—that they may sail in on wings intil the heart o’ eternal life! 
- Let that sicht no be lost on us. 
NORTH. 
It is melting away. 
SHEPHERD. 

Changed—gane ! Anither sun has set—surely a solemn thocht, sirs—yet, 

come, let’s be cheerfu’—Mr North, let mesee a smile on your face, man— 
. for, my dear sir, I canna thole noo bein’ lang melancholy at ae time— 
-for every year sic times are growin’ mair frequent—and I howp the bonnie 
Leddy Moon will no be lang o’ risin’, nor do I care whether or no she 
brings wi’ her ane, nane, or ten thousan’ stars. Here comes the caffee. 
Enter AmBroseE, with tea and coffee silver-service. 
AMBROSE, 
Tea or coffee, sir ? 
SHEPHERD. 


Chaclat, Help the rest. Mr North? 
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NORTH. 


Sir? 
SHEPHERD. 
Is that America, on the other side of the Firth ? 
NORTH. 
Commonly called the Kingdom of Fife. 
SHEPHERD. 

Noo that steam’s brought to perfection, aiblins I may mak’ a voyage 

there before I dee. Can you assure me the natives are no cannibals ? 
NORTH. 

They are cannibals, James, and will devour you—with kindness; for to 

be hospitable, free, affectionate, and friendly, is to be Fifeish. 
SHEPHERD. 

I see through the blue haze touns and villages along the shores, the kin- 
tra seems cultivated, but no cleared—for yon maun be the woods o’ bonnie 
Aberdour, atween whilk and the shore o’ Scotland sleep the banes o’ Sir Pa- 
trick Spens and a’ his peers. We can write no sic ballant noo-a-days as, 


“ The king sat in Dunfermline tower, 
Drinking the blood-red wine.” 


The simplest pawthos, sir, sinks deepest in the heart—and lies there—far 
doon aneath the fleetin’ storms o’ life—just as that wreck itsell is lyin’ noo, 
bits o’ weed, and airn, and banes, lodged immovably amang other ruefu’ 
matter at the bottom o’ the restless sea. 
BULLER. 
Exquisite ! 
SHEPHERD. 
Eh! what said ye, sir? did ye apply that epithet to my sentiment, or to 
your sherry ? 
BULLER. 
To both. United, “ they sank like music in my heart.” 
SHEPHERD. 

Here’s to you, Mr Buller. Did ever I ask, sir, if you’re ony relation to 
the Bullers o’ Buchan? 

BULLER. 

Cousins. 

SHEPHERD. 

I thought sae, sir, frae the sound o’ your vice. You're a fine bauld dashin’ 
family, and fling the cares o’ the warld aff frae your sides like rocks. 

BULLER. 
Scotland seems to me, if possible, improved since my last visit, even 
“ Stately Edinborough, throned on crags,” 
more magnificently wears her diadem. 
SHEPHERD. 

Embro’, as a town, taken’t by itsell, ’s no muckle amiss, but I canna help 
considerin’t but a clachan sin’ my visit to Lunnoa. Mercy on us, what a 
roar 0’ life! Ane would think the haill habitable yerth had spewed its hail] 
population intil that whirlpool! or that that whirlpool had sook’t it a’ in— 
mair like a Maelstrom than a Metropolis! 

NORTH. 

There’s poetry for you! 

BULLER. 

It is. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whales and mennows a’ are yonner, sir, dwindled down or equaleezed 
intil the same size by the motion o’ millions, and a’ sense o’ individuality 
lost. The vera first morning I walked out o’ the hotel I clean forgot I was 
James Hogg. 

BULLER. 

Yet, a few mornings after, Mr Hoge, allow me to say, that the object 

most thought of there was the Ettrick Shepherd. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Na—no on the streets. ~ Folk keepit shoalin’ past me—me in ae cur- 
rent o’ flesh, and them in anither—without a single ee ever seemin’ to see 
me—a’ een lookin’ stracht forrit—a’ faces in ful) front—sae that I coudna 
help 3 mysell—Will a’ this break up—is it a’ but the maist wonderfu’ o’ 
dreams 


But in the Park ? 


BULLER. 


SHEPHERD. 

Aye! that was a different story—I cam to my seven senses on Sunday 
in the Park—and I had need o’ them a—for gif I glowered, they glowered 
—and wherever I went, I cou’dna but see that I was the centre—— 

TICKLER. 

“ The cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” 

SHEPHERD. 

O man! wheesht. The centre—the navel o’ the great wheel that keepit 
‘circumvolvin’ round, while rays, like spokes, innumerable frae leddies’ een, 
shot towards me frae the circumference, and had na my heart been 
pierced, it wud hae been no o’ wud but o’ stane. 


NORTH. 

O thou Sabbath-breaker ! 

SHEPHERD. 

That thocht sadden’d me, but I shook it aff, and [ houp I may be for- 
given, for it wasna my ain fawte, but the fawte o’ that Lord that munted 
me on his ain charger, and wou'd shew me—whether I wou’d or no—in 
the Dress-Rings. 

TICKLER. 

And how were you dressed, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 
Wiser-like than you in your ordinar—just in the Sabbath claes I gang in 
to Yarrow kirk. 
NORTH. 
Simple son of genius! Buller, is he not a jewel ? 
BULLER. 
He is. 


SHEPHERD. 
Fie lads—think shame o’ yoursells—for I ken that ahint ma back you ca’ 
me a rouch diamond. 
NORTH. 
But the setting, my dear James! How farther were you set? 
SHEPHERD. 

I had na on the blue bannet—for I had nae wush to be singular, sir—but 

the plaid was atowre ma shoulders—— 
NORTH. 

And across your manly breast, my Shepherd, which must have felt then 
and there, as here and now, entitled to beat with the pride of conscious ge- 
nius and worth. 

. SHEPHERD. 

I shall na say that I was na proud, but I shall say that I was happy; for 
the Englishers I hae ever held to be the noblest race o’ leevin’ men accept 
the Scotch—and forbye that, sirs, a poet is nae mair a poet in his ain kintra 
than a prophet a prophet ; but yonner my inspiration was acknowledged, and 
I thocht mair o’ mysell as the owther o’ the Queen’s Wake, five hunder miles 
awa frae the Forest, than I ever had ony visible reason to do sae, in the 
+ Age which Mary Stuart ance rang, and in the very shadow o’ Holy- 
Too 2 


TICKLER. 
How you must have eclipsed Count d’Orsay ! 
SHEPHERD. 

I eclipsed nane. There’s nae eclipsin’ yonner—for the heaven was 2 
shinin’ wi’ many thousand stars. But the sagh went that the Ettrick she 
herd was in the Park—the Shepherd o’ the Wake, and the Pilgrims, and Kil- 
meny=—— 
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NORTH. 

And the Noctes— 

SHEPHERD. 
Aye, o’ the Noctes—and what were they ever, or wud they ever again 
hae been, withouten your ain auld Shepherd ? 
NORTH. 
Dark—dark—irrecoverable dark ! 
SHEPHERD. 

Your haun. Thousans o’ trees were there—but a’ I kent o’ them, as 
they gaed gliding greenly by, was that they were beautifu’—as for the 
equipages, they seemed a’ ae equipage—— 

TICKLER. 

Your cortége. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wheesht—wheesht—O man, wunna ye wheesht !—Representin’—con- 
a, the wealth, health, rank, beauty, grace, genius, virtue o’ Eng- 
an@——= 

TICKLER. 

Virtue ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Yes—Virtue. Their een were like the een o’ angels, and if virtue was 
- smiling yonner, then ’twould be vain to look for her on this side o’ 

eaven. 


NORTH. 
I fear, my dearest Shepherd, that you forgot the Flowers of the Forest. 
SHEPHERD. 
Clean. And what for no? Was nala stranger in Lunnon? and wou’d 
I alloo fancy to flee awa’ wi’ me out the gates o’ Paradise ? Na—she cou’d 
na hae dune that, had she striven to harl me by the hair o’ the head. Oh, 
sir! sufficient for the hour was the beauty thereof—sowle and senses were 
a’ absorbed in what I saw—and I became-—— 


TICKLER, 
The Paragon of the Park. 
SHEPHERD. 
Wull you no fine him, sir, in sawte and water ? 
NORTH. 
Silence, Tim! 
SHEPHERD. 
He disturbs ane like the Death-Tick. 
NORTH. 
Well, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 


Oh, sir! the leddies yonner—it maun be confessed—stoop their heads 
mair elegantly—mair gracefully—mair royally far—than the leddies in 
Embro! 

TICKLER, 

Indeed! I should have thought that impossible. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wi’ a mair enchantin’ waive o’ their arms do they bless ye, as they pass 
by, wi’ a kiss o” licht frae the white saft pawms o’ their hauns, that micht 
amaist mak the sad lily herself begin to grow ashamed o’ her leaves !— 
Can it be possible, sir, think ye, that yon gleams are a’ o’ the real bare skin, 
and no kid gloves? Yet kids they could na be—for I observed them 
drawin’ them off, as I cam near—and snawy as they were, the slichtest 
tinge o’ pink served to shaw what pure blood was in their veins; but ’twas 
on their faces you could see the circulation frae their hearts, for there 
ee the sunshine on roses, and Beauty in its perfection was Joy and 

ove. 

NORTH. 

Twenty years ago, my dear Shepherd, and what would have become of 
your heart ? 
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SHEPHERD. 

Mr North, you dinna need to be tauld that the heart o’ every human— 
aye, o’ every leevin thing’s a mystery—and a great and afttimes a sair 
mystery to me has been mine; but at nae time o’ life wou’d I hae felt 
muckle itherwise amang a’ that fascination than I did then—for the sense 
o’ my ain condition—o’ my ain lot—has aye lain upon me—and held ma 
speerit doun, true to the cares and duties o’ the sphere in which it pleased 
Providence that I should be born. 

NORTH, 
You know, my dear James, that I was not serious. 
SHEPHERD. 

I kent that, my dear sir—for ye hae the insicht. No that seldom the 
sense o’ what I said the noo, has been sae heavy that I was like to fent in 
the weary wilderness; at ither times, and aftener far, though it was like a 
pack on my shouthers on a hilly road, I hae carried it not only without 
complainin’, but contented, and wi’ a supporting gratitude; while aftenest 
o’ a’—and you'll, sir, no think that strange—it has been to me even like wings 
on which I walked alang the green braes in the dewy mornin’, wi’ steps 0’ 
air, and envied not leevin cretur in a’ the wide warld. And when some- 
thing within me whuspered that I had genie, then the wings o’ themselves 
unfaulded, and I thocht, without leavin’ or losin’ sicht altogether o” the 
Forest, that I sailed awa into still lovelier launs—intil Fairylaun itself— 
sir—for ’twas there I met Kilmeny—and asked the bonny doo where she 
had cum frae, and where she was gaun—and if she were to return ever- 
mair—and she confided a’ her secrets to the Shepherd—and——. 

NORTH. 
The Shepherd sung of her “ one song that will not die.” 
SHEPHERD. 

That was kind in you, my revered sir, to help me out. Gin conversation 
had nae ither interruptions than o’ that sort, friends micht keep talkin’ on 
a’ nicht without ever noticia’ the sinkin’ o’ the cawnles or the risin’ o’ the 
stars. 

TICKLER. 

Hem! 

SHEPHERD. 

The Forest for me after a’! Sae would it hae been, sir, even had I been 
ca’d up to Lunnon in my youth or prime. Out o’ utter but no lang for- 
getfulness it would hae risen up, stretchin’ itsell out in a’ its length and 
breadth, wi’ a’ its lochs and mountains, and hills and streams—St Mary’s 
and the Yarrow, the dearest o’ them a’—and wafted me alang wi it, far 
aff and awa’ frae Lunnon, like a man in a warld o’ his ain, swoomin’ 
northward through the air, wi’ motion true to that ae airt, and no deviatin’ 
for sake o’ the brichtest southern star. 

BULLER. 

Most beautiful. 

. SHEPHERD. 

If it wou’d hae been sae even then, Mr Buller, hoo much mair maun it 
hae been sae, but some three simmers back, when my hair, though a gae 
dour broon, was yieldin’ to the grey ? You was never at Mount-Benger, sir, 
nor Altrive, and the mair’s the pity, for happy should we a’ be to see sic a 
fine, free, freenly fallow—and o’ sic bricht pairts—though the weans micht 
na just at first follow your English—— 

: BULLER. 

For their sakes, my dear Shepherd—forgive my familiarity—I should 
learn their own Doric in a day. 

SHEPHERD. 

That you wud, my dear Mr Buller ; and think na ye, gin if I ever, for a 
flaff, in the Park, forgot my ain cozey beild; that the thocht on’t cam na back 
on my heart—aye, the verra sicht o’t afore my een—dearer than ever for 
sake o’ the wee bodies speerin’ at. their mother when father was comin’ 
hame—and for sake o’ her, who, for my sake, micht at that moment be 
lettin’ drap a kiss on their heads. 
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TICKLER. 

Now that we have seen the Shepherd in the Park, pray, James, exhibit 
yourself at the Play. 

SHEPHERD. 

The last exhibition you made o’ yoursell, Mr Tickler, at the Play, as you 
ca’t—meanin’, I presume, in the Playhouse—was no quite sae creditable 
as your freens wud hae wished—sittin’ in ane o’ the upper boxes wi’ a 
pented wax-doll—no to ca’ them waur—on ilka haun— 


NORTH. 
Is that a true bill, Tickler ? 
TICKLER. 
A lie. 
SHEPHERD. 


I never answer that monosyllable—but canna help followin’ it up, on 
the present occasion, wi’ an apogthegm; to wit, that a man’s morals may 
be judged by his mainners. But I tell you, Mr North, and you, Mr Buller, 
that I was in ane of the houses—ance, and but ance; I gaed there out 0’ 
regard to some freens, and lL ever after staid awa’ out o’ regard to mysell— 
for o’ a’ the sichts that ever met my een, there never was the like o’ yon} 
and I wonder hoo men-folk and women-folk, sittin’ side by side, could 
thole’t in a public theatre. The performance was queer by name, and 
queer by nature—the first I wasna able to remember, and the second I 
shall never be able to forget. But will ye believe me when I tell you, 
that on the verra middle o” the stage, gaen well back to be sure, but only 
sae as to saften them in the distance, visible to the haill audience were 
a bevy o’ naked lasses, a’ plowterin’ in a bath, wi’ the water no up to their 
waists ! 

: OMNES. 

Shocking! shocking! shocking! 

; SHEPHERD. 

Dinna ye believe’t? I grant it’s a gay lee-like story, but it’s as sure’s 
death. They micht hae some sort o’ cleedin on, but gin they had, it was 
no visible to the naked ee, and I cou’d na for shame ask the len’ o’ an opera- 
glass fra an auld gentleman ahint me, who was kecklin’ like a gouty gander 
across a burn to a gang 0’ goslings. I perceived mysell getting red in the 
face—for though no biate, I houp I hae a’ life-lang had a sense o’ decency ; 
and the young leddy at my side began fannin’ me wi’ her fan. But I pretended 
to be readin’ the bill o” the play—only noo and then takin’ a peep wi’ the 
tail o’? my ee—but oh, sirs! yon was a great shame; and though I’m 
again’ a’ sorts o’ tyranny, or intermeddling wi’ the liberty o’ the soobject, I 
am clear for mainteening, were it even by force o” law, the decency of a’ 
public entertainments. I cou’d na help lookin’ roun’ for some member o’ 
the Society for the Suppression o’ Vice. 

TICKLER. 

Some folks are so very inflammable. 

SHEPHERD. 

I turned roun’ upon the fourscore-and-twa fule ahint me, and ask’t the 
odious dotard if it was na maist laithsome to see him hotchin’ on his seat, 
and to hear him mumplin in the mouth at sic a sicht, in the same box wi’ a 
grown lassie that maun hae been at least his great-granddaughter ? But the 
auld toothless satyr was owre deaf to hear me, although wi’ help o’ ever 
so mony lenses—baith clarifiers and multipliers—he had sic vision o’ the 
hawrem as made a monster o’ him, sufficient—but for the perversion o’ 
public taste and feeling—to hae brought on his bald head the derision, dis- 
gust, and horror o’ a full house. 

TICKLER. 

Poo—poo—whew ! 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s the way o’t. To the pure a’ things are pure—and on the faith 0’ 
a sayin’ in scriptur’—ane o’ the haliest ever inspired—do people justify in- 
decency after indecency—till—where, may I ask you, Mr Tickler, is it proé 
posed there shall be a stop? ’ 
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TICKLER. 


I have been at Peebles. 

SHEPHERD. 

I ken what you mean. You hae seen a dizzen hizzies on the banks o’ 
the Tweed trampin’ claes in boynes, wi’ their ain weel-tucked up, and 
frae ane o’ the pleasantest sichts o’ the usefullest o’ employments, in the pure 
air and sunshine—pursued wi’ “ weel-timed daffin,” and the industrious 
merriment of happy hearts—you wou’d reason by a fawse analogy in favour 
o’ the exposure o’ weelnigh a’ they hae got to expose, o’ a gang o’ mere- 
trishus limmers—for they’re no respectable actresses yon—like them that 
it’sa delicht to see in Rosalind or Beatrice or Perditta—sic as Miss Jarman 
and Miss Tree—female characters that micht be witnessed even by ministers 
—but hired at laigh wages—sae might it seem—the grand feck o’ them aff 
the verra streets—to pander to the diseased appeteets o’ a luxurious or 
worn-out generation—or would Lord Grey, think ye sirs, ca’t—the Speeris 
o’ the Age ? 

NORTH AND BULLER. 

Bravo—bravo—bravo ! 

NORTH. 

Yet in the same city, and at the same season, were represented to agita- 
’ ted or deeply interested audiences such Fair Humanities as my friend She- 
ridan Knowles’s heart awakens before his fancy, and his genius gives ideal 
being, to be realized before our delighted eyes by such sweet representa- 
tives’ as those you have now named, and who carry into their characters 
on the — the same qualities that make them all that is good and amiable 
in private life ! 

BULLER. 

Perhaps, Mr Hogg, you have somewhat overdrawn—though not over- 
coloured the picture. Yet knowing to what pitch public representations 
were brought in Rome—— 


SHEPHERD. 
To what pitch ? 
BULLER. 
Read Juvenal. 
° SHEPHERD. 


But I canna—and sae muckle the better—for nae man, I suspeck, was 
ever improved by satire that painted the vices it denounced; but many 
have been corrupted by the physical display, who wanted wisdom or will 
to draw the moral. Mind ye, sirs, my indignation was not prurient—and 
were ony coof to ca’ it coorse, he waud only shew that he kent na the dif« 
ference atween hypocritical sympathy with grossness affectin’ cynical 
contempt, and genuine disgust giving vent in plain language to the feelings 
of a man. 

TICKLER. 
James—your hand. 
SHEPHERD. 
There. Dog on’t, you’ll bring bluid ! 
TICKLER. 
These boys flatter you, James—but that I never do—— 
SHEPHERD. 

You err, sir, rather in the opposite direction—but atween the twa ivill 
be feenally found about richt. Oranges, aipples, grapes, and ithé¢r frute, 
are dootless unco refreshin’ ; but in their case “ increase o’ appeteet grows 
on what it feeds on” far mair surely than in Mrs Hamlet’s—sae may I ask 
you, sir, to ring the siller bell for anither dessert ? 

NORTH. 

You will find one behind that stand of Japponicas, James. 

{The Shepherd wheels round the reserve from behind the Japponica stand 
—and at the same time enter Peter with chasse-caffee. 

ut P NORTH. 

t is your opinion, my dear Shepherd, o’ these bills for the better 
observance of the Sabbath ? Pate 
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SHEPHERD. 
What’n bills ? 
NORTH. 
Sir Andrew Agnew’s and Lord Wynford’s. 
SHEPHERD. 


I’m ashamed, sir, to say that I never heard tell o’ them afore; yet taken 
by surprise and on the sudden, I shall not pronounce that sic an object 
lies out o” the sphere o’ legal legislation. Stap. I recolleck noo, thinkin’ 
Sir Andrew's motion no very wee] matured—and that Lord Winefort’s 
speech was real sensible—but what’n a daft protest was yon o’ Lord Vox’s ? 
It had a queer sound, yon sentence beginning, “ Whereas any attempt to 
restrain drunkenness "——-I canna quot the precise words—but frae his 
speech it seemed something shocking to the Chancellor to shackle intoxi- 
cation—and something absurd in the Chancellor to assert, that it was next 
to impossible to ken when anither man was fou. Perhaps he mayna stoi- 
ter—but tak’ tent o’ his een—and you’!l see he’s no sober. Gin he shut 
them, that’s in itsell suspicious; but wait till you hear him tryin’ to speak 
—and unless he’s sae far gaen that there’s nae mistakin’, and, therefore, 
nae need o’ ony particular index to his contents—ye can tell to a trifle, 
gin he be a freen, the nummer o’ tummlers, or gin an ordinary man 0” a 
stranger, within half-a-dizzen. A’ his Lordship’s specifications o’ the differ- 
ent taps a man may visit who is on the rove, and his argumentations thence 
deduced as to the diffeeculty, or rather impossibility, o’ ony ae landlord’s 
catchin’ him at the pint atween the drunk and sober, which, if he passes, 
he belongs, as the logicians say, to another category, are no sae solid as 
they may be ingenious, and comin’ frae ane less acquented wi’ the ways 
0’ the world than Hairy Broom, might have been thocht to shew that the 
speaker was sae fond o’ theory, as to ken naething about the practice o’ the 
matter in haun; to say naething o’ bein’ sae uncommon funny in sae 
grave a place as the House o’ Lords. Didna he gang the length, sir, o’ 
hintin’ that they werena “ an assembly o’ rational beings?” 

NORTH. 

No, no—James—he merely said in his protest that some of the provisions 
of the intended measure were such as had never before been offered to 
the consideration “ of an assembly of rational beings.” 

SHEPHERD. 

You'll find, sir, that rational and irrational are a’ ane by implication. But 
if you canna see that, why then, as his Lordship said to the Yearl o” Wick-~ 
low, “ I am not bound to find you understaundin’,” nor yet, as he said to 
the Marquis o’ Londonderry, to gi’e you “ the smallest glimmer” o’ insight 
into the recondite meanin’ o’ my remark. 

BULLER. 

Why, my dear sir, you seem to have all the most remarkable passages of 

the Parliamentary eloquence of the day at your finger’s end. 

SHEPHERD. 

Stale sourocks. 
; BULLER. 

’ Sir? . 

SHEPHERD. 
‘ Naething. As for the Sabbath—“ keep it holy.” But in Lunnon hoo can 
that be brocht aboot? Oh! gin it coud, woudna a’ Protestant Christians 
be glad indeed! But if religion cannot guard frae profanation her ain espe- 
cial day, my heart misgies me as to the power o’ ony ither law. Yet may 
the magistrate, commissioned with salutary authority by mere human wis- 
dom, enforce obedience to the mandate of the King of kings. Outward obe- 
dience may come to foster inward; for submission becomes habit—and 
habit inclination—and inclination love—and love piety—and thus, though 
of mean origin, may grow up a sentiment that shall be high—no less, sirs, 
than a sacred sentiment inspiring a man’s speerit with all that is holy—on 
the holy day. For a day set apart from secular concerns—and, as far as may 
be from the worldly feelings that cling to them even in thought—has a pro- 
digious power, sirs, ower all that is divine in our hyman—and lang before 
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the close o’ life—or the beginning o’ its decline—aye, even in youth—boy- 
hood—childhood—yea, we have a’ read and believed o’ sic effects wrought 
even in the heart o’ verra infancy—becomes like a Law o’ Nature. Aye, 
as if the sun rose more solemnly—yet not less sweetly—on the Sabbath 
Morning—and a profounder stillness pervaded not the earth only, but the 
sky. 

” NORTH. 

My dear James. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm no meanin’ to deceive either you or me, sir, with the belief that much 
o’ this is no the wark o’ imagination. For mony a stormy Sabbath has sunk 
mony a ship on the sea. But still, for the main o’ human life, in a true 
Christian kintra, sic as Scotland, the Sabbath is a day o’ rest—first to men’s 
bodies, and then to men’s souls; and gin the Sabbath be lown, which, far 
oftener than itherwise, a thousand memories tell me it has been in the Fo- 
rest—the peace/u’ and gratefu’ heart collects all the lang-gane cawms intil 
the thoughtfu’ feelin’ o’ ae endurin’ cawm—and i¢ hangs owre the idea o’ the 
Sabbath, making it, even when the elements are at strife, still in the soul as 
the heart o’ a kirk, when the minister is rising to pray, or a sweet serene 
sound at intervals rises upon our ear, like the psalm the congregation sings, 
when even some amang the three-year-auld infants are not wholly mute! 

NORTH. 

How unlike the Sundays I have seen, James, in many Roman Catholic 
countries! Yet dared I not there to condemn the happiness with which I 
could not sympathize so entirely as I would fain have done—for though 
creed and custom had deeply engraved all the impressions of which you 
have so beautifully spoken, not on the tablets of my memory, but of my con- 
science—yet what was I that I should see sin where the eyes of far bet- 
ter and wiser men saw no sin, but looked on well-pleased with faces now 
bright with mirthful smiles, that an hour ago at the altar were drenched in 
tears ? 

SHEPHERD. 

David danced before the Ark. But what if the Moderator were to do sae 
on his way up the High Street to hear the sermon preached before the 
Commissioner ! 

NORTH. 

In England, Mr Buller—I speak of the places I best know—the Sabbath 
is s0 well observed, that I know not if it could be better—yet its spirit is 
not either to my eye or my heart the same as in Scotland. Should I say 
rightly, were I to say that the Sabbath-spirit in England is serene—in Scot- 
land austere ? Hardly so. For—let no lightness, or frivolity, or indifference, 
or torpor, be seen anywhere around him; and neither in the kirk—nor 
walking to or from the kirk—nor in his own house or garden—should I say 
the countenance of tne Exper or of any one of his family was austere, 
though he and they be true, in faith and in works, to their forefathers of 
the Covenant. 

SHEPHERD. 

I canna bring mysell to doubt—though without a grain o’ dogmatism—that 
0’ a’ the ways o’ observin’ the Seventh Day, that which has prevailed in 
Scotland—if no ever sin’ the Reformation, sin’ the establishment o’ the 
Presbyterian kirk—is the best ; and for this ae reason—that wi’ us the Sab- 
bath is Itself. The common use of the term Sabbath-breakin’ conveys a’ 
that is shockin’—and I’m no speakin’ o’ that; but the Sabbath may be bro- 
ken, surely, sir, in anither sense, and perhaps without ony sin—for there 
can be nae sin without evil intention, and nae evil intention’s in the hearts 
o’ thae Roman Catholic lads and lasses—be they Italians or Germans—or 
what not—wha break down and fritter awa the Sabbath—dancin’ aneath 

oplar or linden tree. Na—for a’ that I ken—that may be the best 

ind o’ Sabbath for them—seein’ that to judge what is best requires a 
knowledge o’ their character and o’ their condition the ither days o’ the 
week. Perhaps they cou’dna bear a different Sabbath—though it were asa 
Sabbath far superior spiritually to that 0’ theirs—but fit only for a people 
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leevin’ under a clearer and a fuller licht. The mair Christian the people, 
the mair Christian the Sabbath ; and though I’m no unacquainted wi’ the 
controversy about the change thought by some Divines to hae been 
wrought in the law regarding the Jewish Sabbath—yet hae I nae mair 
doubts than o’ my ain existence, that the events recorded in the New Tes- 
tament have made the Sabbath holier—if that micht be—even than in the 
days o’ Moses—therefore let it be kept holy ; and if—as I believe—it be 
kept so in Scotland—then the blessing of God will be upon her—and as she 
is good, so shall she wax great. 
NORTH. 
Alas | James—alas ! 
SHEPHERD. 

I ken Scotland’s no what she ance was—but I believe that instead o’ 
continuin’ to get waur, she’ll get better—for that cant aboot the decent 
observance o’ this, and the decent observance o’ that, and the rational 
view o’ this soobject, and the leeberal view o’ that ither soobject, will 
no much langer stand the test o’ reason—for reason enlightened to the 
height kens that the cause o’ a’ good resides, as Cowper says, in that hea- 
venly word—Religion; and that Faith re-established, what’s ca’d philoso- 
phy—that’s waur nor superstition—will die—and then men will feel, that, 
to leeve as they ought to do, ither instruction and ither support are neces- 
sary than they can get frae a’ the books that ever were or will be prented 
—and which seeking, they shall find in One. 

BULLER. 

All the highest minds in Europe now see and declare the immortal truth, 

that all education must be based and built on the Christian religion. 
SHEPHERD. 

Owre lang were they blin’, and owre lang hae they been dumb. For 
all the humblest have seen and declared it a’ their lives lang—though their 
declaration was confined to a sma’ sphere—includin’ chiefly twa home- 
steads—that in which they live and die—and that in which they are 
buried! 

NORTH. 

The difficulty in London—in England—and in Scotland too—is to do all 
that may be done for the Sabbath, without interfering with the comforts— 
may I say the amusements, of the lower orders—the working classes—the 


poor. 


TICKLER. 
The million. 
BULLER. 
The great multitude of mankind. 
SHEPHERD. 


The majority o’ the human race. 


NORTH. 
Let legislators look to themselves, and not to their individual selves alone, 
but to their order, in legislating for the Sabbath. 
BULLER. 
Let them begin with the rich and end with the poor. 
TICKLER. . 
And the poor will then submit to the law, and, as the Shepherd admirably 
observed, love the law. Not else. 
NORTH. P 
I have no holy horror of hot Sabbath-baked mutton pies. 
SHEPHERD. 
Nor me—though on Sabbath there’s no a het denner, if you except po 
tawtoes, in a’ the Forest. 
NORTH. 
Nor would I too much trammel the Thames. 
SHEPHERD. 
“The boatie rows—the boatie rows.” And after sermon I can see nae 
sin in a sail. No that ever ony body saw me on the Sabbath in a boat on 
the loch, But St Mary’s is a still sheet o’ inland water, wi’ but few inha- 
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bitants on its banks—and the Thames is a rinpin’ river, wi’ ebb and flaw o’ 
tide, wi’ magnificent briggs, and wharfs, and stairs, by which a michty city 
keeps up continual communication wi’ the sea, and perhaps the Sabbath 
would be owre deathlike on that great water, were the law to hush the 
voice o’ human life, and a nichtlike silence to settle doon there even on the 
Lord’s day. But I canna tell. It’s no for me to judge what’s best, for ’m 
no the Bishop o’ Lunnon, but only the Ettrick Shepherd. 
NORTH. 

The Sabbath-day has been so Jong kept holy in Scotland, that Sabbath- 
breaking here—as you well said, James—is justly considered to be a shock- 
ing sin. Should it be thought right to strengthen by law such observance 
of the Sabbath as has become a‘ national characteristic, here it may be 
comparatively easy to do so; for such law can affect only a small minority 
of offenders, with whom there is no sympathy among the good of any class 
or any creed—and reform will be restoration. 

SHEPHERD. 

Burns sang the Cotter’s Saturday Night, and James Grahame the Sab- 

bath—and poetry is indeed a heaven-taucht art when it sanctifies reli- 
ion. 
° NORTH. 

The spirit of the age in Scotland is religious, and the people, in spite of 
all this noise, love its simple Church. Great cause have they for their love 
—for that simple Church has cared for them—and they owe all that is 
best in their character to its ministrations. Philosophy has not made our 
people what they are—ncither moral nor natural philosophy—though both 
are excellent ; human science cannot control the will—but in the will lies 
all good and all evil—and to know how to gain dominion over them, search 
the Scriptures. 

SHEPHERD. 

Alas for the people who will not! Then, indeed, may they be ca’d “ the 
lower orders”—below the beasts that perish. Men ca’ the wee sleek mole 
blin’ because he has nae een they can see, and leeves darklin’ in the moul 
—but he has een fitted for his condition as weel as the eagle’s—and travels 
along his earth-galleries aneath the soil as surely as the royal bird alang 
his air-paths on the sky. But we that ca’ him blin’ are far blinner oursells; 
for we forget we hae speeritual as weel as corporeal een—that they see bya 
different licht—far ither objects—and that the ae set may be gleg and 
bricht, while the ither’s blunt and opake—the corporeal far-keekers in- 
deed, that wi’ the aid o’ telescopes can look into the heart o’ the fixed 
stars—the speeritual sae narrow-ranged, that a’s black before them as a 
wa’, though God-given to gaze into the very gates o’ heaven. 

NORTH. 
My beloved Shepherd, after that I shall say nothing. 
BULLER. 
* Yes! I will see you in your own house in the Forest—my dear—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Pll drive you oot, Mr Buller, the morn in the gig. Gie’s your haun on’t. 
That’s settled. 

NORTH. 

Thinking on human life in humble households, my heart sums up all the 
holiest sights I have so often seen there in two words carrying with them 
profoundest pathos—Contentmert and Resignation. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr North, hearken till me, and I'l! gi’e you, in as few words as I can, 
an illustration o’ your true and wise remark. I ken a howe amang the 
hills where staun three houses—apairt frae ane anither about a quarter 0’ 
a mile—a rather unusual occurrence for three houses to be sae near in sic 
a sitiation—yet they are there noo, as they hae been for mair nor a hunder 
years—and, though auld like, are cozey, and care na either for wund or 
snaw. 


NORTH. 
Why, James, you have already painted a picture. 
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SHEPHERD. 
I didna mean to be descriptive—but I canna help it. In the house at the 
fell-fit, where the burn is a spring, the family consists o’ fourteen sowles—~ 
awrents and childer—no that they are a’ leevin’ at hame—for some o” 
baith lads and lasses are at service—but last time I was there I coonted 
seven growin’ anes, twa three o’ them bein’ weans, and ane a babby. 
The couple hae been man and wife twunty year, and death has never ance 
knocked at their door; no ane o’ them a’ ever hada fivver. Then they 
hae a’ turned out weel—without vice or folly—what’n a blessin’ in sic a 
large family !—are a’ weel-manner’d and weel-faured—indeed, far mair nor 
that—for the twa twuns are the maist beautifu’ creturs ever seen, and 
like as lilies. 
TICKLER. 
I should like to go a-maying to the Howe. 
SHEPHERD. 

You wud get gran’ cruds and ream—and the lassies nae lack o’ lauchin’. 
The twa twuns wud get prime fun wi’ Lang-legs—passin’ themselves aff 
on him for ane anither—and first the ane and then the ither declarin’ it was 
na her that had gotten the ribbands. 


TICKLER, 

The fairies! ; 

SHEPHERD. 

In the neist house—laigher doon beside the linn—I remember there be- 
in’ born first ae bairn and then anither—lad and lassie time about—till 
there were nae fewer than ten. You cou’dna say, when you luikt at them 
as they were waxin’, that they were ony way unhealthy—though rather 
slennerer and mair delicat than you might hae wushed your ain bairns. 
But, waes me! sirs, no ae single ane o’ a’ the ten ever saw the sun o’ 
their twuntieth simmer—few reached saxteen—the rest dwined awa’ ear- 
lier—and noo they are a’ dead ! 

NORTH. 

And the parents! 

SHEPHERD. 

Wait a wee and I'll tell you aboot the pawrents. In the house laighest 
o’ the three—and that you can see peepin’ by itsell—as if the ither twa were 
na near it—leeve a pair noo wearin’ awa’—wha married when I was a herd 
—and they had never ony bairns ava; sae that the freens in the twa ither 
houses sometimes used to fear the sicht o’ their families micht wauken envy 
in the hearts o’ them wha sleepit in a barren bed. Nor wou’d it hae been 
unnatural if it had ; but na—God, they kent, gied—and God withheld—and 
God took awa’—and through a’ their lang life childless, yet through a’ 
their lang life hae they been chearfu’ as birds, and industrious as bees. In 
troth they hae been just a meeracle o’ contentment—and though they 
liked best the cawm o’ their ain house, yet they were merry as grigs amon 
ither folks’ weans—wha aften ca’d her mammy as weel’s their ain mither. 

NORTH. 

God bless you, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

And you, sir. Noo, sir, I dinna fear to say—for I know it to be a truth 
and a great truth—that thae three couple are at this hour a’ equally—but 
oh! how differently happy! Them that has never kent the blessing o’ 
bairns—them that has enjoyed it in overflowing measure, and without ae 
drap o’ what can be ca’d bitter in the cup—and them that saw a’ their 
bairntime meltin’ awa’ till they had to kneel doon by their ain twa sells in 
prayer. Ae word—or twa words—and the twa, though ane and the same, 
soun’ sweet and awfu’ thegither—explain the mystery—The Bible—Reli- 

ion. 

. [There is silence for a time. North rings the silver bell, and appear 
Peter and Ambrose with the cold round, ham and fouls and tongues, 
and the unassuming but not unsubstantial et ceteras of such a small 
snug Mid-summer supper as you may suppose suitable at a Noctes 
on the Leads of the Lodge, North nods, and Peter lets on the gas. 
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SHEPHERD. 


Fareweel to the moon and stars. 


NORTH. 


What will you eat, James ? 


SHEPHERD. 
Pil tak some hen. Mr Buller, gie me the twa legs and the twa wings 
and the breast—and then haun the hen owre to Mr Tickler. 
[ They settle down into serious eating. The Shepherd taking the lead 


—hard pressed by North. 


TICKLER. 


How are you getting on, James? 


SHEPHERD. 

But slawly. Canna ye sook that back without your jaw-banes clunkin’ ? 
Soopin’ on the leeds o’ the Lodge aneath a silk yawnin’ in a conservatory 
lichted up with gas !—Buller, what are ye aboot ? 

BULLER. 


Tucking in a trifle of brawn. 


SHEPHERD. 
Mr North, I’ve seen —— frae your pen, for years by, comparable to 


* Christopher on Colonsay.” 


howpe we're to hae anither Fytte. 


NORTH. 
I believe Fytte Second opens the Number. 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s richt—and had Gurney no been in the Heelans, you might hae 
concluded the Nummer wi’ this Noctes. 


(A still small voice)—I’m here. 


SHEPHERD. 


Gude safe us! 


NORTH. 
Here’s a tribute from an admirer near Cirencester. 


Say, who is this with crutch so strong ! 
With beard so grizzled and so long, 
Riding o’er mountain and o’er dell, 
Rushing thro’ forest and thro’ fell, 
As tho’ he were an imp from hell, 
Who is that thus scours away ? 

’Tis Christopher on Colonsay. 


Look! look upon that Tory steed! 
With eye and snort that mark his breed ; 
Shod too is he with hoofs of brass, 
That gleam like lightning as they pass 
To tread down every Whig and ass, 
Is it a horse or Demon? Say— 

*Tis Christopher on Colonsay. 


Tremble, ye traitors, fight or fly ; 

But if ye fight, then look to die. 

No weapon can ye wield that e’er 

The weight of that dread crutch can bear, 

Which those who feel must ever fear. 

When question’d, why yerun, then say— 
Here’s Christopher on Colonsay. 


Tho’ Lords and Commons marshall’d 
stand, 

Tho’ Brougham may jeer, or Grey com- 
mand, 

Should little Johnny stop the way, 

Or Durham mingle in the fray, 

Or Althorp mount a bull at bay, 

They'll have no time to fight or pray= 

Here’s Christopher on Colonsay. 


No power can check him or his steed, 

A centaur of celestial seed, 

Smack thro’ the frighten’d host he flies, 

Prostrate each smitten Whigling lies. 

They who escape may bless their eyes 

That they could scamper from the way 
Of Christopher on Colonsay. 


Low sprawling in the dust and mire, 

And well besmuch’t, he leaves the quire. 

Io triumphe ! on he goes 

O’er kicking Lords and prostrate foes ; 

Graham and Stanley shake their clothes, 

And swear they'll never more essay 
Dread Christopher on Colonsay. 


On, man and steed! On! ride your round 

While Radicals or Whigs are found, 

Lay on the crutch with heart and hand, 

Go, scatter and confound the band, 

And prove them but a rope of sand, 

That rogues may ever run and say— 
Here's Christopher on Colonsay. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Never heard I man receet his ain praises wi’ sic an emphasis ! 

NORTH. 

You would not have had me mumble such spirited lines, like an old 

woman without a tooth in her gums, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 

I could mention an auld man that has na mony teeth in his ain gums, 
though for a’ that, his receetation’s no that o’ a mumbler, Kit. Vanity! 
vanity ! a’ is vanity ! 

NORTH. 

Vanity is one of the most amiable of the large Family of Human Frail- 
ties. 

SHEPHERD. 

I never said ye was no amiable, sir. 

NORTH. 

Nobody at least can justly accuse me of being proud. 

SHEPHERD. 

Lucifer’s a Moses to you, sir, in pride. You're a singular instance o’ 
pride and vanity—till your time thocht incompatible—meetin’ in equal 
proportions in the same character. For an hour I’ve seen you sae vain, 
that I couldna help pitying ye—during the neist sae proud, that I couldna 
help hatin’ ye—and yet sae strange a thing is human nature, that at the end 
o’ the third hour, the only feelings I had for the anomaly were admiration 
and love. 

NORTH. 

It is with you as with the rest of mankind, James—I bring you all round 

to unite in admiration and love of me at last. 
SHEPHERD. 

Heard ye ever the likes o’ that, Mr Buller? Luik at the cretur. Va- 
nity in his left ee and pride in his richt! and yet, it maun be confessed, 
diffused owre the ither features o’ his face something verra delichtfu’, and 
a halo round the head o’ him, as if, instead o’ a sinner, he were a saint. 

TICKLER. 

I have seldom seen you, James, brighter than you have been to-night— 
you have felt yourself at home on the leads—on ground-flats I have seen 
you somewhat dullish—like a luminary in damp. 

SHEPHERD. 

There’s naething in this warld I like waur than to be drawn oot bya 

sumph. 


BULLER. 
I beg pardon, sir? 
TICKLER. 
Or sumphess. 
SHEPHERD. 
The she’s ill, but no sae ill’s the he, Dinna you agree wi’ me, Mr Buller ? 
BULLER, 
In what ? 
SHEPHERD. 
In thinkin’ the she sumph’s no sae ill’s the he. 


BULLER. : 

I hope the he will soon get better—but I am in outer darkness—pray, 
what is a sumph? 

SHEPHERD. 

Anither instance o’ that extraordinary ignorance that no that seldom 
breaks out unexpectedly in weel-edicated Englishmen, and seems sae sur- 
— to us on this side o’ the Tweed! But leavin’ you to construe sumpb, 

shall simplify the question, sir, by askin’ ye just “ hoo like ye to be 
drawn-oot ava?” 


BULLER. 
I we much doubt if I should like it. What is the nature of that pro. 
cess 


ce 
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SHEPHERD. 

He’s in the dark aboot that limb 0’ the query too. The sumph, you see, 
sir, sits himsell doon richt opposite ye at denner, and afore you hae had 
time to cool the first spoonfu’ o’ cocky-leeky, or potawtoe soup, by blawin’ 
upon’t, he selecks ane frae some twa three dizzen o’ toppics, that are a’ ly« 
in’ arranged, cut and dry, in separate raws on the floor o’ that lumber-room, 
his bead. 

BULLER. 

Good, good—I have you now, Mr Hogg. 

SHEPHERD. 

And in which he conceives you to take sic an enthusiastic interest, as to 
amount on’t to the half-mad, whereas the soobjects are lyin’ so laigh doon 
ee the dubs o’ obscurest dirt, that even in your meaner moments you 
would despise yoursell for condescending to honour’t wi’ your contempt. 

NORTH. 

What think you, James, of being pitted ? 


SHEPHERD, 
O bein’ whatt ? 
NORTH. 


Asked to dinner that you may be pitted by your host against a cock, fed, 

clipped out, and heeled to slay you on the sod. 
SHEPHERD. 

It’s weel kent I never argue none—therefore I’m never asked to denner 
to be pitted—only to be drawn oot. 

NORTH. ; 

I can spar, and fight a bit too, James—but ’tis teasing to be tackled to 
by a Bantam. Onwards he comes sidelong with his wing down, comb and 
wattles ome like fiery furnace, and picking up straws in his pride of 

lace—then drawing himself up to his whole extent, he crows to cow your 
eart, and without farther ceremony flies at you like a fury to tear you into 
ieces. With one cuff you make him spin out of sight—and if any one 
opes to find him, he must look below the table. 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s makin’ a short business wi’ the bit banton. 
NORTH. 

Or perhaps you have been invited to single combat'with a Dunghill. Sole 
monarch of all he has been habituated to survey on the stercoraceous heap, 
he has come to think himself invincible—but at the first tussle of 

“ The sportive fury of the fencer’s steel,” 
with one insane scraugh he bolts, and hides his head in a hole in the wall, 
unashamed of the exposure of his enormous bottom. 
SHEPHERD. 
Pootry shou’d never be pitted wi’ ggemm. 
NORTH. 
I have known the master of a house entice you to dinner that he might 
seé a set-to between you and a mastiff. 
SHEPHERD. 
Surely no wi’ the conneevance o’ the mistress ? 
NORTH. 

The surly brute, with black muzzle and swarthy eyes, has kept grimly 
watching you till the cloth be drawn—and then curling up his lip to shew 
you his fangs, without any provocation on your part, began to growl— 


SHEPHERD. 
Afore the leddies ? 
NORTH. 
And then, in spite of your submission, leapt at your throat, with ‘his 
paws over your shoulder, with a view to the jugular. 
SHEPHERD. : 
What a pictur o’ a great big brindled outrageous Radical, insistin” on ° 
the separation o’ Church and State ! ; 
NORTH. 
It requires some strength, James, I assure you, to shake off sutha 
monster. ‘ 
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SHEPHERD. 
But his bark’s waur than his bite. 
NORTH. 
The best way is to seize him with both hands and throttle him, till his 
tongue is bitten through and through by his teeth, his eyes goggled, and he 
drops. I call that the argumentum ad canem, ‘ 


SHEPHERD. 
It’s conclusive. 
NORTH, 
Or what think you, James, of a pack of young Whig curs— 
SHEPHERD. 
Pups. 
NORTH. 
Yelping at you all round the table-—— 
SHEPHERD. 
And Christopher North the whupper-in? I pity the puir pups. 
NORTH. 


I have suffered all that and more, James. Yet perhaps worse than them 
all is it, on a three weeks’ invitation, to go, as an especial favour, and to 
confer an obligation which will never be forgotten—to meet an ass. 


SHEPHERD. 
Or a mool. 
NORTH. 
A downright positive ass. 
SHEPHERD. 


As a’ the asses are o’ ma acquantance—but I’m speakin’ the noo o’ oor 
ain native breed, an’ aiblins you're alludin’ to ane frae foreign pairts— 
where they grow to a far greater size—as in Spain. 

NORTH. 
No, James—your continental cuddy coming over to this country is most-_ 
y mute. 
SHEPHERD. 
Has na learned the langage. 
NORTH. 

The one I last met—for upwards of four hoursnever for a moment cea- 
sed to bray. 
SHEPHERD. 

And did ye cudgel him sair ? 

NORTH. 

I did. But I am bound in candour to confess that he was little or none 
the better of it—and for the first time in my life, 1 am ashamed to say, I 
was fairly brayed off the field. 

SHEPHERD. 
‘ And the neist day, a’ the town woud nae doot be ringin’ wi’ your de- 
eat. 
NORTH. 

Ichabod ! Ichabod ! the glory of our conversational powers was goné for 
ever, and the victorious donkey kept braying his way over the bordesz, com- 
municating tidings of our discomfiture all over merry England. 

SHEPHERD. 

Swearin’ he had swallowed the Thane o’ the Scotch Thristles at a single 
chow !—I had a delicat ———— paid me yestreen, sir. I was asked to 
soop wi’ a family that said they had inveeted a pairty to meet me just after . 
my ain mind. And there they were a’ sittin’ on chairs roun’ the room, as 
I entered, accordin’ to agreement, wi’ my plaid, staff in haun, and dowg at 
fit, a great grandson o’ Hector’s. What he thocht I canna say, but I cou’d 
hae sworn, sir, that they were sheep. The same large, licht, mild, rather 
unmeanin’ een—the same lang, white smooth faces as the cheviots—and 
the same lip-like noses|—formin’ in fact atween the twa but ae fetur, 
owerhanging their mouths, without in ony way interferin’ wi’ the feedin’— 
and then a’ at ance the same baa—baa—baa—maa—maa—maaa—for rams, 
and ewes, and wethers, and gimmers, and hoggs, and lambs, had been a’ 
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gathered thegether frae mony pastures into ae hirsel—a’ to do honour to 
the Ettrick Shepherd. 


TICKLER. 
Not by any means an unoriginal idea. 
SHEPHERD. 
’ Were it no a pure maitter o’ fack, it micht pass for wut—for wut is 4 
sayin’ at ance felt by the auditor to be baith apt and new—givin’ rise in his 
mind to wonner that he hadna thocht o’ sayin’t himsell, sorrow that he didna 
say’t, and generally conviction that to hae said it was ayont his power. 
NORTH. 
James, what is your opinion of the state of public affairs? 
SHEPHERD. 
O, sir! but yon was like to be a great national calamity ! 
NORTH. 
Probably it was, James. Pray, what was it ? 
SHEPHERD. 
The horrison was black indeed—the tempests were about to break lowse 
frae their slumbers—and we heard a mutterin’ sound as o’ the angry sea. 


NORTH. 
I have no sort of doubt of it whatever—but I forget the particulars. 
SHEPHERD. 7 

There were nae particulars—and it was the want o’ them that made it 
sae awfu’—at least I saw nane deservin’ the name o’ particulars in the 
newspapers—a’ wore a general look o’ danger—the fear was universal— 
and therefore I was justified in sayin’, as I did the noo, “O, sir! but yon 
was like to be a great national calamity |” 

NORTH. 

I devoutly trust, James, the storm’s blown over. 

SHEPHERD. , 

Wha can say—wha can say? The stocks fell doon a’ at ance, like quick- 
siller in a barrommeter, ever sae mony degrees—thretty or thereabouts in 
the twunty-four hours—for folk feared a national bankruptcy, and in sic 
pannic wha wou’d buy in? 

NORTH. 

The national credit must have received ashock. But how? Do relieve 
my anxiety, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

The greatest pairt o’ the poppilation o’ the island—an overwhelmin’ majo- 
rity—were on the eve o” emigratin’ to America. They had secured their 
fright and passage, and were only waitin’ for a change o’ wun’—as a freen 
wrott me frae Portsmouth—to rin through the Needles. What that meant 
I knaw not—but that the British navy was hired for the simmer frae the 
Admiralty for the purpose aforesaid, I ken to be a fack—and Sir James 
Graham fand securities that it was to mak twa trips. , sir! but yon was 
like to be a great national calamity ? 


TICKLER. 

The Plague ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Far waur than the Plague—’cause threatenin’ to be mair universal— 
though, like the Plague, it was in London—thank heaven—where it first brak 
out——Tue Taitors’ Strike! 

NORTH. 

*Twas an appalling event—and, like the great earthquake at Lisbon, was; 
no doubt, felt all over Europe. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye—at the great earthquake o’ Lisbon, sir, I’ve heard tell that the waters 
o’ Loch Lomond ran sky-high as in storm—and, at the great Tailor-strike 
o’ Lunnon, I daur to say that the kilts alang its shores flew up as in whirl- 
winds, exposing the hurdies o’ a thoosan’ John Heelandmans. 

NORTH. 


Buller, how picturesque! The herd is the most poetical of political 
economists. . . Shep tars as — 
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SHEPHERD. 

For dinna tell me that kilts are ae thing and breeks anither—they baith 
alike appertain to the person, and the same pairt o’ the person. A’ the 
causes that affeck the tredd in breeks, affeck nearly or remotely, imme- 
diately or after a lang lapse o’ years, the tredd in kilts—a’ the usefu’ arts, 
and the fine anes too—and a fortiori, them that’s at ance usefu’ and fine, 
and aboon a’ tailorin’—bein’ a’ connecket by inveesible threeds—ony feck 
o’ which being cut or run, or runkled or ravelled, the rest feel it like a 
speeder’s wab—and shrink up till the haill commercial system is disordered 
and deranged, and the social system too—and the political likewise—and 
the moral also—and if sae, hoo can the religious escape—till the universe 
itsell seems to be rushin’ inti] ruins, and it requires nae seer to predick 
that there is speedily about to be an end o’ a’ things—and the heavens and 
the earth reduced back by a grand convulsion o’ nature to their original 
chawos. 

NORTH. 
Let us hope there may be some little exaggeration —— 
SHEPHERD. 

Noa grain. Did you no listen to the overpoorin’ eloquence o’ the Mais- 
ters? I hae been only usin’ some o’ their language, subdued doon to Noctes 
pitch. The een o’ a’ Britain, Stultz said, was upon them—— 

NORTH. 
‘“‘ They read their history in a nation’s eyes.” 
SHEPHERD. 
And they were a’ fu’ o’ tears! The nation grat while it glowered—— 
BULLER. 
And significantly smote its thigh. 
TICKLER. 

Methought I met Sir Henry Hardinge in Bond Street without his coat— 
arm in arm with a member who had dispensed with his breeches; in the 
rear saw a flaming patriot, not unlike Lord Nugent, with nothing but his 
shirt—while 

“ A painted vest Prince Vortigern had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his grandsire won.” 


SHEPHERD. 
Haw! haw! haw! 
TICKLER. 
Funerals were no more black-jobs. 
SHEPHERD. 
Gude again. 
TICKLER. 


See that chief mourner in red breeches—yellow vest, with long flapping 
lappets—and coat bright with the purple light of love—a superb dress got 
up by his great-great-great-grandsire, in honour of the Restoration—and 
in the 1834 worn by a disconsolate sen, but determined anti-Trades- Unien- 
ist, strong in filial love and patriotism, following, like the fragment of a 
weeping rainbow, a Conservative father to the grave! 

SHEPHERD. 


What o’ dee’d he ? What dee’d he o’ ? 


TICKLER. 
Of Tailor-strike. 
‘SHEPHERD. 
In the midst o’ a great national calamity, hoo indifferent, alas! grows the 
heart to individual distress! At ony other time the thocht o’ sic a funeral 
wou'd hae been affectin’—but noo I can hear o’t without a tear. 


The misery was confined to the metropolis. The rural districts:at least 
providentially escaped the infection—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Yet the complaint was: fearsomely contawgious—and rinnin’ like wild- 
fire through the streets o’ Lunnon. 
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TICKLER. 

Where first did it break out? 

SHEPHERD. 

Beneath a sky-licht. It raged awfully in the attics afore it got doon to 
the other flats—and howp grew sick and dee’d on seein’ and hearin’t 
roarin’ oot o’ the wundows o’ the grund-flat. 

NORTH. 

A fine subject for an Epic. 

BULLER. 

Better fitted, perhaps, sir, for the drama. Yet the nation, I fear, has lost 
its love for the highest and deepest tragedy—and to rouse it even by such 
a theme would require more than the genius of another Shakspeare. 

TICKLER. 
The Flints flash fire, and the day of the Dungs is gone. 
SHEPHERD. 

The rural districts, as you ca’ them, Mr North, hae na always escaped 
sic a calamity. I weel remember, in the year wan, a like visitation in 
the Forest. It wasna on sae big a scale—for the boonds wou’dna admit o’ 
its bein’ sae—but the meesery was nae less—though contrackit within a 
narrower circle. 


TICKLER. 
Diffused over a wider sphere. 
NORTH, 
When ? 
TICKLER. 
And how ? 


SHEPHERD. 
The tailor at Yarrow-ford, without havin’ shewn ony symptoms o’ the 
phoby the nicht afore, ae morning at sax o’clock—strack ! 


NORTH. 
How dreadful ! 
SHEPHERD. 
You may weel say that, sir. *Twas just at the dawn o’ the Season o’ 
Tailors, when a’ owre the Forest there begins the makin’ o’ new claes and 
the repairin’ o’ auld—— 


NORTH. 
Making—as Bobby says— 
“ The auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new.” 
SHEPHERD. 
The maist critical time o’ the haill year ! 
NORTH. 
Weel, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 


At sax he strack—and by nine it was kent frae Selkirk to the Grey-Mare’s 
ail A’ at ance—no ordinar claes only—but mairrage-shoots and mur- 
nins were ata deed staun. A’ the fo’k in the Forest saw at ance that it 
was impossible decently to get either married or buried. For wou'd ye 
believe’t, the mad body was aff owre the hills, and bat Watty o’ Ettrick 
Pen! Of coorse he strack—and in his turn aff by a short cut to the 
Lochs, and bat Bauldy o’ Bourhope, who lowpt frae the boord like a pud- 
dock, and flang the guse in the fire, swearin’ by the sheers, as he flourished 
them round his head, and then sent them intil the awse-hole, that a’ man- 
kind micht thenceforth gang naket for him up to the airm-pits in snaw! 

NORTH. 
We are all listening to you, James, with the most intense interest. 
SHEPHERD. 

_ The Three Tailors formed themsells intil a union—and boond themsells 
by an aith—the words o’ which hae never transpired—but nae doot they 
were fearsome—and they ratified it—it hes been said—wi’ three draps 
each o’ their ain bluid, let oot wi’ the prick o’ a needle—no to shue anither 
stitch gin the Forest were to fa’ doon afore them on its knees ! 
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NORTH. 

Impious! 

SHEPHERD. 

But the Forest had nae sic intention—and bauldly stood up again’ the 
Rebellion. Auld Mr Laidlaw—the father o’ your freens, Watty, George, 
and James—took the leed—and there was a gatherin’ on Moynt Benger— 
the same farm that, by a wonnerfu’ coincidence, I afterwards came to hauld 
—at which resolutions were sworn by the Forest no to yield, while there 
was breath in its body, though back and side micht gang bare. I there 
made ma maiden speech; for it was na ma maiden speech—though it 
gone for such, as often happens—the ane ye heard, sir—ma first in the 

orum. 

NORTH. 

I confess I had my suspicions at the time, James. I thought I saw the 
arts of the sophist in those affected hesitations—and that I frequently heard, 
breaking through the skilful pauses, the powers, omnipotent in self-posses- 
sion, of the practised orator. 

SHEPHERD. 

Never was there sic a terrible treeo as them o’ Yarrow Ford, Ettrick Pen, 
and Bourhope! Three decenter tailor lads, a week afore, ye micht hae 
searched for in vain owre the wide warld. The streck changed them into 
demons. They cursed, they swore, they drank, they danced, they fought 
—first wi’ whatever folk happened to fa’ in wi’ them on the stravai 
—and then, castin’ out amang theirsells, wi’ ane anither, till they had a’ 
three black een—and siccan noses ! 

TICKLER. 

*Tis diffigult for an impartial, because unconcerned spectator, to divine 

the drift of the different parties in a fight of three. 
SHEPHERD. 

They cou’dna hae divined it theirsells—for there was nae drift aman 
them to divine. There they were a’ three lounderin’ at hap-hazard, an 
then gawn heed oure heels on the tap o’ ane anither, or collecket in a 
knot in the glaur ; and I cou’dna help sayin’ to Mr Bryden—father o’ your 
favourite Watty Bryden, to whom ye gied the tortoise-shell mull—* Saw ye 
ever, sir, a Z'redd’s- Union like that 2?” 

TICKLER. 

Why not import ? 

SHEPHERD. 

As they hae dune since in Lunnon frae Germany? Just because nae- 
body thocht o’t. Importin’ tailors to insure free tredd! ! 

TICKLER. 
And how fared the Forest ? 
SHEPHERD. 

No weel. Some folk began tailorin’ for theirsella—but there was a 
strong prejudice against it—and to them that made the attempp the result 
was baith ridiculous and painfu’, and in ae case, indeed, had nearly proved 
fatal. 

TICKLER. 

James, how was that ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Imagine yoursell, Mr Tickler, in a pair o’ breeks, wi’ the back pairt afore 
—the seat o’ honour transferred to the front—— 

s NORTH. 

Let us all so imagine, Tickler. 

SHEPHERD. 

They shaped them sae, without bein’ able to help it, for it’s a kittle art 
cuttin’ oot. 


But how fatal ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Dandy o’ Dryhope, in breeks o’ his ain gettin’ up, rashly daured to ford 


the Yarrow—but they grupped him sae tight atween the fork, that he could 
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mak nae head gain the water comin’ doon gay strang, and he was swoopit 
aff his feet, and ta’en out mair like a bundle o’ claes than a man. 


TICKLER. 
How ? 
SHEPHERD. 
We lister’d him like a fish. 
NORTH. 
“ Time and the hour run through the roughest day!” 
SHEPHERD. 


And a’ things yerthly hae an end. Sae had the streck. To mak a lang 
story short—the Forest stood it oot—the tailors gied in—and the Tredd’s 
Union fell to pieces. But no before the Season o’ Tailors was lang owre, 
and pairt o’ the simmer too—for they didna return to their wark till the 
Langest Day. It was years afore the rebels recovered frae the want 0’ wage 
and the waste o’ pose; but atween 1804 and 8, a’ three married, and a’ 
three, as you ken, Mr North—for I hae been direckin’ myself to Mr Tickler 
and Mr Buller—hae been ever sin’ syne weel-behaved and weel-to-do—and 
I never see ony o’ them without their tellin’ me to gie you their compli- 
ments, mair especially the tailor o’ Yarrow Ford—for Watty o’ the Pen— 


him, Mr Buller, that used to be ca’d the Flyin’ Tailor o’ Ettrick—sometimes 


fears that Christopher North hasna got owre yet the beatin’ he gied him in 
the ninety-odd—the year Louis the 16th was guillotined—at hap-stap- 
and-lowp. 
NORTH. 
He never beat me, Mr Buller. 
BULLER. 
From what I have heard of you in your youth, sir, indeed I can hardly 
credit it, Pardon my scepticism, Mr Hogg. ; 
SHEPHERD. 
~m may be as great a sceptic as you choose—but Watty bate Kitty a’ till 
sticks. . 
NORTH. 
You have most unkindly persisted, Hogg, during all these forty years, in 
refusing to take into account my corns—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Corns or nae corns, Watty bate you a’ till sticks. 
NORTH. 
Then I had been fishing all day up to the middle in the water, with a creel 
forty pound weight on my back— 
SHEPHERD. 
Creel or nae cree], Watty bate you a’ to sticks. 
NORTH. 
And I had a hole in my heel you might have put your hand into— 
SHEPHERD. 
Sound heels or sair heels, Watty bate you a’ to sticks. 
: NORTH. 
And I sprained one of my ankles at the first rise. 
SHEPHERD. 
Though you had sprained baith, Watty wou’d hae bate you a’ till sticks. 
NURTH. 
And those accursed corduroys cut me 
SHEPHERD. 
Dinna curse the corduroys—for in breeks or oot 0’ breeks, Watty bate 
yea till sticks. 





NORTH. 

I will beat him yet for a—— 

SHEPHERD. 

You shanna be alloo’d to mak sic a fule o’ yoursell. You were ance the 
best lowper I ever saw—accepp ane—and that ane was wee Watty o’ the 
Pen—the Flyin’ Tailor o’ Ettrick—and he bate ye a’ till sticks. 

NORTH. 

Well—I have done, sir. All people are mad on some one point or other 

—and your insanity-——. 
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SHEPHERD. 
Mad or no mad, Watty bate you a’ till sticks. 
NORTH. 
Peter, let off the gas. (Rising with marked displeasure.) 


SHEPHERD. 
O man! but that’s puir spite! Biddin’ Peter let aff the gas, merely ‘cause 
I tauld Mr Buller what a’ the Forest kens to be true, that him the bairns 
noo ca’ the AuLD Hirpin’ Hurcueon, half-a-century sin’, at hap-stap-and 
lowp, bate Christopher North a’ till sticks! 
NORTH (with great vehemence.) 
Let off the gas, you stone ! 
SHEPHERD. 


That’s pitifu’ ! Ca’in’ a man astane! a’ man that has been sae lang too in 


his service—and that has gien him nae provocation—for it wasna Peter but 
me that was obleeged to keep threepin’ that Watty o’ the Pen—by folk o’ 
my time o’ life never ca’d ony thing less than the Flying Tailor o’ Ettrick, 
though by bairns never ca’d ony thing mair but the Auld Hirplin’ Hurcheon, 
at hap-stap-and Jowp—on fair level mossy grun’—bate him a’ till sticks. 
NORTH (in a voice of thunder.) 
You son of a sea-gun, let off the gas. 
SHEPHERD. 

Passion’s aften figurative, and aye forgetfu’. But, I fear, he’ll be breakin’ 
a bluid-veshel—sae I'll remind him o’ the siller bell. Peter has orders 
never to shaw his neb but at soun’ o’ the siller bell.—Sir, you've forgotten 
the siller bell. Play tingle—tingle—tingle—ting. 

NORTH (ringing the silver bell.) 

Too bad, James. Peter, let off the gas. [Peter lets off the gas. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ha! the bleeze 0’ Morn! Amazin’! ’Twas shortly after sunset when 
the gas was Jet on—and noo that the gas is let aff, lo ! shortly after sunrise ! 
BULLER. 

With us there has been no night. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yesterday was the Twunty First o’ June—the Langest Day. We cou’d 
hae dune without artificial licht—for the few hours o’ midnicht were buta 
gloamin’—and we cou’d hae seen to read prent. 

BULLER. 

A deep dew. 

NORTH. 

As may be seen by the dry lairs in the wet grass of those cows up 
and at pasture. 

SHEPHERD. 

Naebody else stirrin’. Luik there’s a hare washin’ her face like a cat wi’ 
her paw. Eh man! luik at her three leverets, like as mony wee bit bears. 
BULLER. 

I had no idea there were so many singing birds so near the suburbs of a 
great city. 

SHEPHERD. 
Had na ye? In Scotland we ca’ that the skriech o’ day. 
NORTH. 
What has become of the sea ? 
SHEPHERD. 

The sea! somebody has open’d the sluice, and let aff the water. Na— 
there it’s—fasten your een upon yon great green shadow—for that’s Inch- 
keith—and you'll sune come to discern the sea waverin’ round it, as if the 
air grew glass, and the glass water, while the water widens oot intil the 
Firth, and the Firth awa’ intil the Main. Is yon North Berwick Law or 
the Bass—or baith—or neither—or a cape o’ cloodlaun, or a thocht ? 


NORTH. 
** Under the opening eyelids of the morn.” 
SHEPHERD. 
See! Specks—like black water-flees. The boats o’ the Newhaven fish- 
ermen. Their wives are snorin’ yet wi’ their heads in mutches—but wull 
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sune be risin’ to fill their creels. Mr Buller, was you ever in our Embro 
Fish-Market ? 


BULLER. 
No. Where is it, sir ? 
SHEPHERD. 
In the Parliament Hoose. 
BULLER. 
In the Parliament House ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Are you daft? Aneath the North Brigg. 
BULLER. 
You said just now it was in the Parliament House. 
SHEPHERD. 


Either you or me has been dreamin’. But, Mr North, I’m deeperate 

hungry—are ye no intendin’ to gi’e us ony breakfast ? 
NORTH (ringing the silver bell.) 

Lo! and behold! 

[Enter Peter, Ambrose, King Pepin, Sir David Gam, and Tappietourie, 
with trays. ] 
SHEPHERD. 

Rows het frae the oven! Wheat scones! Barley scones! Wat and dry 
tost! Cookies! Bape! Muffins! Loaves and fishes! Rizzars! Finnans! 
Kipper! Speldrins! Herring! Marmlet! Jeely! Jam! Ham! Lamb! 
Tongue! Beef hung! Chickens! Fry! Pigeon pie! Crust and broon aside 
the Roon’—but sit ye doon—no—freens, Jet’s staun—had up your haun 
—bless your face—North, ‘gie’s a grace—( North says grace.) Noo let’s fa’ 
too—but hooly—hooly—hooly—what vision this! What vision this! An 
Apparition or a Christian Leddy! I ken, I ken her by her curtshy—did 
that face no tell her name and her nature—O deign, Mem, to sit doon 
aside the Shepherd.—Pardon me—tak the head o’ the table, ma honour’d 
Mem—and let the Shepherd sit doon aside you—and may I mak sae bauld 
as to introduce Mr Buller to you, Mem? Mr Buller, clear your een—for on 
the Leads o’ the Lodge, in face o’ heaven, and the risin’ sun, I noo introduce 
you till Mrs Gentie. 

NoRTH (starting and looking wildly round). 

Ha! 


She’s gane! 


SHEPHERD. 


NORTH (recovering some of his composure). 
Too bad, James. 


SHEPHERD. 
Saw you nocht? Saw naebody ocht ? 
OMNES. 
Nothing. 
SHEPHERD. 


A cretur o’ the element! Like a’ the ither loveliest sichts that veesit 
the een o’ us mortals—but the dream o' a dream! But, thank heaven, a’s 
no unsubstantial in this warld o’ shadows. Were ony 0’ us to say sae, this 
breakfast wou’d gie him the lee! Noo, Gurney, mind hoo ye exten’ your 
short haun. 

SMALL STILL VOICE. 
Aye, aye, sir. 
BULLER. 
“O Gurney! shall I call thee bird, or but a wandering voice !” 
NORTH. 
“O blessed Bird! the world we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial faery-place, 
That is fit home for Thee !” 
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